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THE PROGRESS 


Pome The passage of the great appropria- 
Quiet Life for tion bills and the acceptance of a 

Uncle Sam. compromise in lieu of the pending 
army reorganization bill obviated the necessity 
of a special session of Congress. Unless some- 
thing very unusual should occur, the law-making 
chambers at Washington will be closed until 
next December. Affairs at home will go on as 
usual, with a very excellent outlook for a 
continuance of agricultural and commercial pros- 
perity. . President McKinley remarked to a vis- 
itor the other day that the United States was 
never before in its history on terms of such 
cordiality with all nations as to-day. It is an 
extremely unpleasant situation in the Philippines ; 
but there is nothing in it to prevent the American 








A SPLENDID RECORD. 


Surely the Fifty-fifth Congress will never be charged 
with having gone to sleep.—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 








OF THE WORLD. 


nation at large from enjoying a season of repose. 
The local and municipal elections that occur in 
the spring-time are now for the most part out of 
the way. Those Legislatures that have been in 
session are nearly all adjourned sine die. The 
Czar’s peace conference, which will be held next 


month at The Hague, will find the United States: 


represented by men of good-will toward all 
nations. The President has been taking a well- 
earned and much-needed holiday in Georgia. 


A History- } é ‘ 
Making of this favorite measure or that in the 


Congress. closing days of the session at Wash- 
ington, it is fair to say that the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress made a very notable and, in the main, a very 
creditable record. It was this Congress that his- 
tory will hold responsible for the precipitation of 
the war with Spain ; and that war will stand in 
the permanent record as redounding to the honor 
of America. It was an extra session of this Con- 
gress, convened within a fortnight after President 
McKinley took the oath of office, that enacted the 
Dingley tariff bill. - Later’ it became necessary to 
enact a war revenue measure in view of extraor- 
dinary expenditures. The enlargement of the 
regular army and the creation of a volunteer force, 
the annexation of territory, and many other mat- 
ters of moment devolved upon the Fifty-fifth 
Congress. As compared with the parliamentary 


bodies of other leading nations, the character of 


our last Congress must stand very high indeed. 
The House of Representatives has been strongly 
dominated by the will of its Speaker, Mr. Reed. 
At some times his masterful methods are grievous 
to bear; but in the long run they seem to work 
for efficiency and good results. Mr. Reed could 


not hold the position of enormous power that has- 


been assigned to him if it were not generally be- 
lieved that he exercises power with fairness and 
with good conscience. It is not at all likely that: 
there will be any appreciable opposition to Mr.. 
Reed’s choice as Speaker of the Fifty-sixth Con- 


However one may regret the failure 
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gress. It would be strange indeed if there were 
never any differences of opinion among the lead- 
ing spirits of a great party, and it may be true 
that policies favored by the President and Cabinet 
have not always been those that appealed most 
strongly to the Speaker and his leading chairmen 
in the House. The late Mr. Dingley, of the 
Ways and Means Committee, was supposed to be 
in close accord with Mr. Reed ; and Mr. Ding- 
ley’s successor, Mr. Payne, of New York, is pre- 
sumably in cordial agreement with the Speaker, 
who fills the chairmanships. Mr. Cannon, of 
Illinois, the active and courageous chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, is also accounted 
as an exponent of the programmes that are ar- 
ranged under Mr. Reed’s leadership. But it 
would be a great mistake to magnify rumored 
differences between Mr. Reed and his friends 
and the White House policy. The public has 
not been treated to any unpleasant exhibition of 
disagreement, and the Republican party as a 
whole has shown a surprising ability to avoid seri- 
ous differences and to work harmoniously since 
the election of President McKinley. 


- be 
e opinion as expressed privately b 
Parties and Le Opinion as expr privately by 


Prospects Republican leaders is that there will 
for 1900. be no systematic opposition next year 


to the President’s renomination. The only ele- 
ment of serious dissatisfaction in the popular judg- 
ment has grown out of the army scandals. The 
lightening by the President of General Eagan’s 
sentence was disapproved with a unanimity that 
might well have made the President doubt the 
wisdom of his clemency. The remarkable un- 
willingness of the President’s commissioners to 
find anything whatever the matter with the army 
supplies has also been unfavorable, rather than 
favorable, to Mr. McKinley. Instead of con- 
vincing the public, the report has had the oppo- 
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HOW MR. REED FINDS IT HIS DUTY AT TIMES TO ‘“* HOLD 
UP’? UNCLE SAM.—From the Herald (New York). 
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HON, SERENO E, PAYNE, OF NEW YORK. 


(Who succeeded Mr. Dingley as chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee.) 


site effect; and it has very possibly aroused 
suspicions of an entirely groundless nature as 
to the determination of the Government to keep 
the truth in the background. The evidence that 
the army investigating board has been finding 
as to the shockingly bad quality of much of the 
beef that was furnished to the soldiers will have 
made a powerful impression that no explanations 
can efface. The Democrats will be almost cer- 
tain to find a good deal of campaign material for 
next year in this testimony about the way Uncle 
Sam’s army was treated under a Republican ad- 
ministration. The two most conspicuous men in 
the Democratic party during the past month have 
been Mr. Croker in the Kast and Mr. Bryan in 
the West. Mr. Bryan has been opposed to what 
is called ‘‘imperialism,” and Mr. Croker has come 
out in a carefully prepared statement glorifying 
imperialism to the skies and demanding it in 
unlimited quantities. Mr. Bryan refuses to yield 


_ @ hair’s breadth of the Chicago platform on the 


money question, and Mr. Croker is supposed to 
be in general agreement with the New York 
bankers on all such questions as money and 
banking. Mr. Croker had arranged for a Jeffer- 
son’s birthday dinner on a mammoth scale, and 
the question of Mr, Bryan’s attendance involved 
all the phases of Democratic doctrine and policy. 
In the West Mr. Bryan is considered not only the 
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logical Presidential candidate for next year, but 
the acceptable and inevitable candidate. If 
Eastern Democrats do not take that view, they 
have at least not discovered a candidate to take 
Mr. Bryan’s place. Mr. Gorman, of Maryland, 
having lost prestige at home, is not a name to 
be conjured with elsewhere. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that Mr. Croker could lift either one of 





DOESN’T LIKE THE MENU. 


PERRY BELMONT (President New York Democratic Club) : 
“Walk right in. Here’s the place to get your big harmony 


dinner,” 
BryANn: “ Young man, I’m afraid your bill of fare doesn’t 
agree with me.’”’—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


the Van Wyck brothers to the Presidential plane 
on so short a notice, although if the Hon. Augus- 
tus Van Wyck had defeated Governor Roosevelt 
last November the case would have been wholly 
otherwise. 


Siniasiik The Nicaragua Canal bil as a separate 
Inter-Oceanie Measure was evidently doomed as 
Ship Transit. Congress neared the day of adjourn- 
ment. Although it had passed the Senate, it 
was evidently in a hopeless case at the other 
end of the Capitol building. Speaker Reed and 
the programme makers had ordained that the 
bill should not pass the House. The Senate 
attached it as a ‘‘ rider” to the river and harbor 
bill ; but the House refused to accept the amend- 
ment, and this refusal was maintained when the 
matter went into conference. Finally, on the 
very morning of adjournment, it was agreed to 
give up the bill and to substitute for it a clause 


appropriating $1,000,000 for a new investiga- 
tion of the whole subject of trans-isthmian 
waterways. The measure as passed does not 
confine the inquiry to the Nicaragua route, but 
specifically authorizes an examination into the 
status of the Panama project, while giving the 
President full discretion in considering other 
routes. Large atithority is also conferred wpon 
the President to negotiate with the Central 
American countries for cessions or franchises 
which would give the United States control of 
the land upon which to construct the waterway 
by the direct agency of our Government. While 
the desirability of a canal is urgent, it has for 
years been the contention of this magazine that 
the canal ought preferably to be built, owned, 
and operated directly and exclusively by the 
Government of the United States, and that it 
ought not to be constructed until our Govern- 
ment had purchased or otherwise obtained full 
territorial and jurisdictional rights over a zone 
or strip of ground which would enable us to say 
that we were cutting the canal upon our own 
soil, as a part of the navigable waters of the 
United States or as an extension of our shore- 
line. The canal ought to be as truly under the 
control of our Government as the proposed ship 
vanal across Florida. If the reward. of some 
delay should be the construction of the canal 
upon this thoroughly satisfactory basis, the delay 
would have been amply justified. As to the 
inclusion of the Panama route for purposes of 
investigation, the American people ought not to 
be hoodwinked. The projector of the Panama 
Canal, M. de Lesseps, was wont to say that if a 
cvanal were to be constructed with locks, the 
Nicaragua route was undoubtedly preferable. 
The original argument for the Panama route was 
the advantage to be derived from a passage at 
tide level. But the impossibility of such a canal 
was long ago admitted. All prudent public 
men at Washington, after the hideous Panama 
revelations in France, will wish to keep their 
skirts clear. 


. It was a curious, if not a suspicious, 
Panama movement which suddenly made so 
Revival. »retentious an appearance in the Unit- 

ed States a few months ago in favor of the resusci- 
tation of the once hopelessly discredited Panama 
project. The effective opposition to the Nica- 
ragua Canal has always come from the transconti- 
nental railroads. Such opposition has, naturally, 
found indirect methods better than direct ones. 
Thus the plausible advocates of the Panama Canal 
have now been put forward, apparently with the 
one object of raising doubt and preventing action. 
The country was on the point of proceeding vigor- 
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ously and promptly to dig the Nicaragua Canal. 
The gfeat voyage of the Oregon around Cape 
Horn had provided an object-lesson. Nobody 
was hearing a word about the defunct Panama 
enterprise, except as its reminiscences continued 
to play an ugly part in the scandals of French 
polities. Suddenly and without warning there 
began to appear pro-Panama articles in a con- 
siderable number of American -papers. It was 
not particularly difficult to trace this simultaneous 
outburst of interest in Panama to its sources. It 
had just one definite and immediate purpose, and 
that was to head off the Nicaragua Canal bill. 
It did not sueceed in influencing the Senate very 
strongly, but it seems to have had some measure 
of success in the other house. The Nicaragua bill 
was killed, and in the substitute clause providing 
for the reinvestigation of the subject—which the 
United States has been regularly investigating 
for about half a century—it was expressly pro- 
vided that the President should examine the 
Panama route and project as well as the Nicara- 
guan. This Panama revival has the aspect of a 
piece of skillful and ingenious lobbying strategy, 
with less reference to the actual construction of 
a canal across the Panama Isthmus than to the 
maneuvering which is intended to interfere with 
the thoroughly practicable project of the Nica- 
ragua Canal. 


Shs Gunal The pretense of the gentlemen who 
the Navy, and dominated the action of the House 
the Finances. of Representatives in defeating the 
Nicaragua Canal bill was that they stood as the 
great champions of economy, and that the United 
States, on account of the war, was just now 
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spending too much money to build a canal. 
This argument will not bear close analysis. The 
United States would hardly be expected to 
build the Nicaragua Canal out of current rev- 
sues, but by the sale of bonds, which it would 
probably market at 24 per cent. The annual 
interest charge on $100,000,000 of bonds would 
be $2,500,000. There is some reason to be- 
lieve that the tolls that could be collected frem 
the use of the canal for commercial purposes 
would pay operating expenses and the interest on 
the bonds. Further than that, however, it must 
be remembered that we are now spending in 
round figures $50,000,000 a year for the main- 
tenance and growth of our navy. The Nica- 
ragua Canal, even if it were boycotted by com- 
merce and used exclusively as a convenience for 
the United States navy, would be a measure of 
actual monetary economy. With such a canal 
built, the Gulf of Mexico would obviously be our 
great naval rendezvous, and the ability to send 
vessels quickly from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and vice versa through acanal would add so much 
to the efficiency of our navy that we could 
accomplish given results with a much smaller 
relative number of vessels. When one considers 
that commercial uses would support the canal 
and that the existence of the passage would save 
us several million dollars a year in our naval 
bills, it is plain enough that the plea of economy 
as the reason for killing the Nicaragua Canal 
bill is not entitled to serious respect. The argu- 


ment that the bill itself was objectionable in 
some of its features and that the Government 
needs more time to perfect preliminary plans is, 
of course, an argument of a different sort ; 


and 





WHILE ANNEXATION IS IN ORDER, THIS STRIP DESERVES UNCLE SAM’S ATTENTION. 
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if urged with sincerity it is deserving of very 
great weight. The Walker-Haupt commission 
had not made its final report, although its pre- 
liminary statements had been wholly encouraging. 


r The Senate was as determined to de- 
Compromise feat the army bill, which had passed 
Army Bill. the House by so large a majority, as 

the -House was determined to defeat the Nica- 
ragua Canal bill. The administration’s views, 
embodied in the Hull bill, were therefore aban- 
doned at the last, and a compromise was adopted 
for immediate purposes. This compromise may 
be said to extend the existing war conditions to 
July 1, 1901. If no further legislation should 
be enacted, the army would return at that time 
to the basis that existed previous to the war legis- 
lation of last spring. For the coming two years, 
under this compromise, the President is author- 
ized to maintain a regular army of about 65,000 
men and volunteer troops to the numper of 35,- 
000, making a total in round figures of 100,000. 
The object of this legislation was to avoid im- 
mediate embarrassment while gaining time for a 
careful consideration of the whole question of 
army reorganization. The subject is one that 
presents serious difficulties. The people of the 
United States do not want and will not have a 
large permanent army. On the other hand, the 
people seem now to.want a considerably enlarged 
number of well-trained young officers and an 
improvement in the efficiency of the militia. 
There is also a demand for some kind of radical 
reorganization of the staff departments at Wash- 
ington, for the sake of avoiding in the future the 
condition of divided responsibility which was 
disclosed in the organization of the Santiago 
campaign. There was anticipated no difficulty 
whatever in recruiting all the men needed to 
take the place of those whose period of enlist- 
ment ‘‘ for the war”’ was ending. 


Adying While the situation in Cuba, as al- 

the Cuban ready said, is making improvement, 

Soldiers’ it would be manifestly impossible 
that the great transformation now taking place 
should be accomplished without any frictions 
or differences of opinion. The greatest source 
of difficulty for several months past has been the 
fact that there is an idle Cuban army of very con- 
siderable proportions refusing to disband without 
first being paid off, and meanwhile expecting to 
be fed by contributions from planters and others 
—these contributions in some cases being exac- 
tions rather than voluntary gifts. As we have 
remarked in previous numbers of the Review, 
the first important step in reconstruction ought 
to have been the mustering out of these Cuban 
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troops under circumstances which would enable 
them to enter upon productive labor as farmers 
or otherwise. After tedious weeks and months 
of hesitation, our Government has advanced 
$3,000,000 to be distributed among these troops, 
on condition of their giving up their guns and 
going to their respective homes. In consenting 
to pay this $3,000,000 our authorities at Wash- 
ington have conceded every point of principle that 
was involved. But our Government has seriously 
offended many Cubans by ascribing to itself gen- 
erosity in advancing this $3,000,000—as if the 
United States Treasury were making a gift to the 
Cubans. There is, of course, no intention what- 
ever to make a gift, and our Government, being 
in control of the Cuban custom-houses and all 
other sources of Cuban revenue, can collect this 
small loan with perfect ease at any time. It would 
have been better policy to advance to the Cuban 
soldiers a sum of money satisfactory to those who 
understood the situation—a sum large enough to 
accomplish the purpose intended and to make the 
Cuban troops feel that they had been well treated. 
From $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 would prob- 
ably have sufficed amply for that purpose. The 
case was one where it was the part of wisdom 
to act quickly if any action were to be taken 
at all. Cuba to-day is absolutely without any 
public debt. The individual towns and com- 
munities, of course, have a certain amount of 
outstanding local indebtedness pertaining to 
certain public improvements of times past ; but 
there is no general Cuban debt, and the United 
States would have been more than justified in 
advancing money for the payment of the army 
of liberation with which to enable the troops 
to begin life again on their devastated farms. 
If our authorities at Washington had absolutely 
refused to advance a penny or even to consider 
the question on some ground of privcinle, their 
conduct might have been understood in Cuba. 
But in agreeing to advance $3,000,000 they 
conceded the entire argument. It is entirely 
easy to understand the attitude of the Cuban As- 
sembly, which was a body representing the various 
military organizations inCuba. This body found 
itselt- violently angry at the conduct of the Wash- 
ington authorities, as was not wholly to be won- 
dered at. But when it went so far as to talk of 
fighting Uncle Sam and to depose General Gomez 
as commander-in-chief of the Cuban forces—be- 
cause he took the view that half a loaf was better 
than no bread, and therefore consented to aid 
General Brooke and the American military au- 
thorities in making a careful and just distribution 
of the $3,000,000—it destroyed itself. It did 
not follow in the least that General Gomez was 
satisfied with that sum or that he considered 1t 
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sensible, on the part of the United States, to grant 
the principle while refusing to carry out the prin- 
ciple in a satisfactory way. But the Cubans had 
waited a long time and they were in a helpless 
position. The United States, with a strong army 
and an iron hand, had laid firm hold upon all 
sources of public income in Cuba, and apparently 
Washington officialdom had reached the point of 
thinking that even Cubans, as well as Filipinos, 
were not to be listened to with respect, but to be 
dealt with—for their own good, of course—in a 
somewhat arbitrary manner. 
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A RECENT SNAP-SHOT OF GENERAL GOMEZ. 


Economic ‘So far as we are aware, no one has 
Condition of as yet vouchsafed to explain why it 
Soldiers. was that our authorities at Washing- 
ton hit po. »8,000,000—neither more nor less 
—as the amount to be advanced for paying 
off the Cuban army. There has been a very 


unfortunate failure in this country to compre- 
hend* the facts. Many people have thought- 
lessly declared that the Cuban army ought to 
have disbanded long ago and that its officers 
were guilty of a rather serious offense in keeping 
their men together. But a moment’s reflection 
will show the erroneous nature of such expres- 
sions. While they hold together as companies 
and organizations the Cuban troops are able, by 
one means or another, to obtain food enough to 
keep themselves alive. But if they were scat- 
tered and disbanded they would no longer have 
any prestige as soldiers ; they would not be able 
to obtain transportation to the remote places on 
the island where many of them live; and being 
Without a penny of money, they would not be 
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able so much as to buy a single meal. The con- 
duct of their leaders in keeping them in camp 
and endeavoring to provide for them while a 
commission of cultivated and gentlemanly offi- 
cers visited Washington to explain the circum- 
stances was not reprehensible. On the contrary, 
it was meritorious in the highest degree. If 
there was anything reprehensible or any thing 
really humiliating, it was the spirit in which 
some of the officials at Washington treated these 
Cuban gentlemen and brave officers, who were 
kept waiting week after week as if they were 
more or less suspicious characters. We have a 
great deal to learn at Washington ; and it is just 
possible that the widening of our interests and 
the growingly complicated nature of our foreign 
relations may gradually bring about an improve- 
ment in our official manners. It was nothing 
short of an outrage upon Cuba for us to keep 
control of the Cuban revenues on the one hand 
and refuse on the other hand to aid in the dis- 
banding of the Cuban army. Not only were the 
Cuban soldiers in their penniless condition unable 
to make their way to their homes except as 
tramps and beggars, but they would have been 
entirely unable, for the most part, when they 
reached their homes to enter upon productive 
work. ‘The devastating processes of four years 
of warfare, including the results of the reconcen- 
trado policy, have turned farms into desolate 
bramble-grown wilds, with houses destroyed, 
animals long ago slaughtered, implements lack- 
ing, and ruin everywhere. To begin farming 

















CUBA IN THE HANDS OF HER FRIENDS. 


(The Cuban Assembly threatens Gomez and McKinley ond. 
spurns the $3,000,000, while the army waits.) 


From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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operations again, even on the scale of a quarter 
of an acre, would be manifestly impossible with- 
out some money to buy seed, some for tools, and 
still more for food in the interval before the 
harvesting of the first crop. To restore agri- 
culture and industry throughout Cuba will re- 
quire patient and unremitting toil under the best 
.conditions for a number of years. By far the 
easiest and most economical way to get that proc- 
ess well begun would be to distribute among 
the Cuban soldiers a reasonable amount of back 
pay, and then allow them to set to work in their 
own way. The money, after all, would come 
back to the United States in purchase of supplies. 


tae daa The Queen Regent of Spain signed 
Finalities of the peace treaty on March 17. This 
Peace. act removed all possibility of any 
question arising on either side to prevent the con- 
summation of the arrangements negotiated at 
Paris last winter. The change of ministry in 
Spain, as is customary in that country, was fol- 
lowed by the dissolution of the Liberal Cortes 
and the ordering of a new election for the sake 
of putting a Conservative parliament behind the 
ministry of that party. The elections are not 
expected to have the slightest significance, inas- 
much as they will result exactly as planned in 
advance. There only remained, after the sign- 
ing of the treaty, the necessity for a formal ex- 
change of ratifications, to be followed by Presi- 
dent McKinley’s proclamation. The end of the 


war with Spain, in the strictly legal sense, will 
fall upon the date of the exchange of ratifica- 
The successive important stages were, of 


tions. 





UNCLE SAM’S SAD EXPERIENCE—CONFER FAVORS AND MAKE INGRATES. 


From Don Quixote (Madrid). 
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course, the signing of the peace protocol last Au- 
gust, the signing of the peace treaty at Paris in 
December, the ratification of the peace treaty by 
the United States Senate on February 6, and the 
ratification by the Queen Regent of Spain on 
March 17. The completion of peace in the legal 
sense will be followed by the revival of direct 
diplomatic relations between the two countries. 
It was intimated last month that possibly Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, who was one of the peace com- 
missioners, might go to Madrid as United States 
minister. It will be necessary to negotiate for 
new treaties of commerce and extradition in place 
of those which existed previous to the war, and 
thus there will be a large amount of difficult and 
delicate business to be transacted. The consular 
services in both countries will have to be re- 
established. On the part of the American people 
there will be a great desire to overcome Spanish 
feelings of animosity and bitterness. 


The Changed For the United States, the most im- 
pe er portant consequence of the full estab- 
Philippines. lishment of peace between the United 
States and Spain is its effect upon the legal status 
of the Philippine Islands. Up to this time, in 
the sense of international law, the title to the 
islands, has been vested in Spain. Aguinaldo 
and his men have been merely Spanish subjects 
in a state of insurrection. The United States 
has had no legal status there except that afforded 
by the peace protocol, which authorized us to 
hold the city and harbor of Manila until the 
political future of the Philippines had been settled 
by the terms of a peace treaty. General Otis 
has been debarred from ne- 
gotiating with Aguinaldo by 
the anomalous legal situation 
just set forth. The large 
questions as to what may be 
our wisest policy and highest 
duty are, of course, not easily 
answered ; but we shall be 
able to deal more effectively 
with those matters by reason 
of the final elimination of 
Spain from the complex situ- 
ation. With the acceptance 
of the treaty by the Queen 
Regent and the final trans- 
fer to the United States of 
the technical title to sover- 
eignty over the archipelago, 
the Filipinos, who previous 
to March 17 owed allegiance 
to the government at Madrid, 
came to owe allegiance to the 
Government at Washington. 
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RR CEN. 1. WHEATON. 


(Who led the aggressive fighting of March in Luzon.) 


Whereas before the acceptance of 
the treaty by Spain General Otis was 
merely protecting himself and his 
men in the temporary occupation of Manila, they 
have now been put into the very different. posi- 
tion of suppressing a rebellion against the United 
States in territory belonging to our Government. 
Back of Manila, to the east, the island of Luzon 
is almost cut in two by a large body of water 
called by the Spaniards Laguna de Bay, which is 
connected with the bay of Manila by the short 
but navigable Pasig River. The town of Pasig 
is situated at the point where the Laguna de 
Bay has its outlet into the, river. The Laguna 
occupies 350 square miles, but is very shallow. 
It is navigable for gunboats, however, and, as 
reported last month, it was destined to play an 
important part in the strategy by which General 
Otis and his vigorous associates of the United 
States army were planning to divide the forces of 
Aguinaldo and to surround each division. The 
familiarity of officers like General Otis with 
aggressive Indian campaigns over great areas of 
rough Western country makes it seem com- 
paratively easy for them to do things in the 


Otis Planning 
the Final 
Strokes. 
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island of Luzon that the Spaniards had either 
failed to do or had done with inaptitude. The 
administration at Washington was greatly en- 
couraged by a full dispatch from General Otis, 
received on March 17, which, while not at once 
given to the public, was said to contain the in- 
formation that the principal bodies of A guinaldo’s 


troops in Luzon would be forced to surrender . 


within three weeks. 


a Upon the arrival of reénforcements 
Aggressive last month an energetic effort was 
Campaign. made in the direction of bringing the 

war with Aguinaldo’s followers to a conclusion 
by pushing vigorously away from Manila toward 
the heart of the island of Luzon. We had con- 
fined our occupation within a very circumscribed 
line close to the compact town of Manila. It 
would perhaps be hardly just to say that for sev- 
eral months we had been hemmed in and besieged 
by the Filipios, who held the whole of the vast 
island of Luzon excepting the one little spot where 
our troops were, and about which the Filipinos 
had stretched their investing line. But that is 
the way the Filipinos themselves regarded the 
situation. They had finally, in the opening days 
of February, made an attacking movement and 
had been repulsed with severe loss. Our troops 


had thereafter maintained a somewhat extended 
line, but otherwise, from the standpoint of Agui- 
naldo, the situation remained virtually unchanged, 
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UNCLE SAM HAS THE SITUATION IN THE PHILIPPINES WELL 
IN HAND.—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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our forces being concentrated at Manila and the 
adjacent or neighboring points on the coast, while 
the Filipinos held the island at large. In all the 
fighting in that vicinity our troops, of course, 
had been successful, although they had by no 
means been engaged in child’s play. Before the 
middle of March plans were perfected for an ad- 
vance movement by our troops away from the 
seaboard. On the 13th, according to reports, 
the town of Pasig was captured. This town lies 
upon the river of the same name, which has its 
mouth at Manila. 
sels of light draught, and Gen. Loyd Wheaton’s 
capture of Pasig was assisted by a river gunboat. 
As some of the maps are drawn, Pasig would 
seem to be a considerable distance inland ; but 
as a matter of fact it lies hardly more than 
five miles in a direct line from Manila, although 
the distance would be considerably greater if one 
followed the windings of the river. The opinion 
at Washington has seemed to be that the war 
would now be very quickly concluded. Guerrilla 
warfare in the interior might, of course, be in- 
definitely prolonged on account of the nature of 
the country ; but, considered as a general move- 
ment throughout the archipelago, the cause of 
Aguinaldo, it is thought, no longer has any co- 
herence or prospects. Yet reports from the 
Orient have been very conflicting, and the real 
strength of Aguinaldo’s army remains an undis- 
closed mystery. 


The arrival at Manila of Messrs. Schur- 
man, Denby, and Worcester was con- 
fidently expected to promote a speedy 
termination of hostilities. The best policy would 
seem to be that of making haste to show to the 
people of the smaller islands, where American 
representatives meet with little or no resistance, 
that the United States has no purposes inconsist- 


Pacifying 
the 
Archipelago. 


The river is navigable for ves- . 
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ent with the welfare of the inhabitants. It will 
be hard to draw the line between a firm admin- 
istration that will merely promote justice and 
order and a meddlesome administration that will 
endeavor to force the white man’s point of view 
upon people whose manners and customs ought 








MAJ.-GEN. HENRY W. LAWTON. 
(Now in the Philippines and active in the campaign.) 


to be interfered with as little as possible. It 
must be remembered that President McKinley 
has sent to the Philippines an excellent commis- 
sion, the make-up of which was unanimously 
commended in this country, and that the labors 
and recommendations of this board will undoubt- 
edly have great influence up. 
on the detailed methods and 








VIEW OF JOLO, IN THE SOUTHERN PHILIPPINES, WHERE THE AMERICAN PROTECT- 


ORATE IS WELCOMED. 


policies that will be adopted. 


Our Expedi- We now have in 
tionary forees the Philippines 

Far East. about 41,000 
American soldiers and _sail- 
ors. In the expedition to 
eastern Cuba last summer we 
employed less than 17,000 
soldiers. Dispersed through- 
out Cuba at the present time, 
as the army of occupation that 
has taken the place of the 
repatriated Spanish soldiers, ‘ 
there are about 45,000 Amer- 
ican troops. In Porto Rico 
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our ‘‘dictator,’’ General Henry, has a force of 
perhaps 3,600 men. We have a small garrison 
force in Hawaii also, but it 1s numerically unim- 
portant. The Philippine military situation is 
certainly very different from what had been an- 
ticipated last autumn. ‘The temporary employ- 
ment of soldiers in Cuba for a reasonable length 
of time after the withdrawal of the Spaniards 
was universally expected and is not seriously 
criticised in any quarter. ‘The work of political 
and industrial recuperation in the long suffering 
island goes on hopefully, and it will be feasible 
in all likelihood very soon to employ Cubans to 
succeed Americans, precisely as Americans have 
succeeded Spaniards. After a brief further in- 
terval, moreover, a well-organized general con- 
stabulary force, somewhat after the plan of the 
famous ‘* Royal Irish Constabulary,’ capable of 
keeping the peace everywhere and of suppress- 
ing bandits, might well supersede soldiery alto- 
gether. About the general.conditions in Cuba, 
therefore, there is nothing of an unexpected 
nature to report, and the eyes of the world at. 
large are not at present gazing in that direction. 
It is the military situation in the Philippines 
that has presented extraordinary aspects, and it 
certainly continues to demand the attention of 
Europe and Asia as well as of America. 


It is only after some processes of re- 
eeatietaate: flection and comparison that we can 

fully appreciate the magnitude that 
our expedition to Asiatic waters has assumed. 
General Kitchener performed wondrous feats last 
year in his marching against the «* Fuzzy-wuzzy ”’ 
of the desert, but there were only 7,000 or 8,000 
white soldiers under his command, the remainder 
of his expedition (12,000 men approximately) 
being made up of the Egyptian troops of the 
Khedive’s army. We are now, therefore, using 
five times as many white-skinned English-speak- 
ing men in our campaign for the pacification of 
the Philippines as General Kitchener will have 
used in establishing peace and order throughout 
the Soudan. In their recent campaign against 
the fierce warriors of the mountain tribes of 
northwestern India on the Afghanistan frontier, 
the British made use of more than 32,000 troops, 
but of these only 10,000 were white soldiers 
from the British islands ; the others were native 
Indian regiments. The French, having annexed 
the great island of Madagascar to their empire, 
found it necessary in 1895 to wage a considerable 
war in order to make good their possession ; but 
the number ef French troops sent to Madagascar 
was only 15,000. The most severe of England's 
Zulu wars in South Africa was fought with less 
than 7,000 British soldiers. 


Our Philippine 1n Comparing our own position in the 
por ar Philippines with-that of the Spaniards, 
the Spanish. it is worth while to note the fact 
that when the Filipino insurrection of 1896 broke 
out there were only 2,000 or 3,000 regular Span- 
ish troops in the island. There were, of course, 
volunteer companies, consisting of young Span- 
iards resident in the Philippines for business 
purposes or as Officials in the civil service ; and 
there were regiments of native troops under 
Spanish officers. But the largest number of 
Spanish troops ever sent to the Philippines was 
present at the time when Gen. Primo de Rivera 
subdued the rebellion and subsidized Aguinaldo 
and the other leaders to leave the island. It 
would seein at that time, and also probably at 
the time when Admiral Dewey sailed into Manila 
Bay, that there were approximately 20,000 
Spanish soldiers throughout the Philippine archi- 
pelago. Without vouching for the precise ac- 
curacy of these statistics of Spanish troops, it is 
probably fair to say that we have now a great 
many more soldiers in the Philippines than Spain 
ever had there, if we omit from the reckoning 
the natives whom the Spaniards had enlisted. 
Not only have we assembled a large army in the 
Philippines, but we have gathered there a far 
more formidable fleet than the Spaniards ever 
took into the waters of the Pacific—in fact, a 
fleet three times as effective as any that the 
Spaniards had employed. 


seam 1 Tipein there has occurred the 

Change change of cabinet that had been fully 

in Spain. expected. The ins and outs of Span- 
ish parties are almost entirely a matter of arrange- 
ment between the leading politicians themselves. 
The apparent parliamentary shiftings of the party 
balance do not, in fact, occur in obedience to the 
demands of any such instrumentality of public 
opinion as one finds operative in England or the 
United States, or even in France. The Con- 
servatives had been in power for some years with 
Canovas as prime minister, when that statesman 
was assassinated in 1897. The Conservative 
majority in the Cortes was overwhelmingly large ; 
nevertheless, inasmuch as affairs were going 
badly and the Conservatives were divided into 
somewhat discordant cliques and factions, it 
was thought best to allow the Liberals to come 
into power for a while. Accordingly, after a 
brief interregnum, during which General Azcar- 
raga, who had been a leading member of the 
Canovas ministry, carried on the government, 
Sefior Sagasta was ordered by the Queen Regent 
to form a Liberal ministry. The mandate was 
fulfilled. But since a ministry, in the theory of 
modern European parliamentary government, is 
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supposed to be sustained by a good working 
majority in the houses of parliament, and since 
the members of the Cortes then existing could 
not very conveniently change their party allegi- 
ance for the sake of giving the new government 
the proper support, there was nothing to do but 
to dissolve that Cortes and to hold a general 
election. Nothing had happened to cause the 
voters to change from one party to the other. 
Nevertheless, the new elections resulted in the 
return of an overwhelming Liberal majority. 
This was due altogether to an accommodating 


arrangement. The ministry in power is ex- 
pected through its agents in all parts of the 


country to manage the elections in such a way as 
to secure precisely the majority that it may find 
advantageous. Meanwhile, as a matter of cour- 
tesy, it is always carefully provided that the 
chief opposition party shall keep a respectable 
number of seats, and that its important men shall 
not fail of reélection. It is also arranged by 
common agreement that a limited number of 
seats shall be allowed to the Carlists and the Re- 
publicans. Thus affairs in Spain have been 
practically in the hands of the same set of men 
for a great many years. There has been a very 
close connection between politics and the army, 
and most of the principal generals have figured 
as members of the Senate or in such executive 
posts as minister of war, of the interior, or of 
the colonies. ‘To a very remarkable extent the 

















SAGASTA’S ENTANGLEMENTS HAD RENDERED HIS MINISTRY 
HELPLESS.—From Don Quixote (Madrid). 
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DON FRANCISCO SILVELA. 


(New Prime Minister of Spain.) 


men who were responsible for affairs in Spain 
in the 70s were the leaders when the Cuban 
war broke out in 1895; and they will remain 
the leaders when the new century comes in. 
Mr. McKinley, Judge Day, Mr. Hay, and their 
American contemporaries found themselves deal- 
ing with much the same set of Spaniards as were 
on the scenes in the time of President Grant, 
Hamilton Fish, and Caleb Cushing. On _ the 
Conservative side were Canovas, Robledo, Sil- 
vela, Polavieja, Azcarraga, and the other time- 
honored names. On the Liberal side were always 
the names of Sagasta and Moret, with those of 
Canalejas, Abarzuza, and others generally associ- 
ated. The leaders of both parties had been 
united more or less sincerely in maintaining the 
existing dynasty. It has happened more than 
once in the past that the Conservatives, who were 
naturally supposed to be the mainstays of royalty, 
have assigned to the Liberals the responsibility 
for carrying through certain unpopular measures 
which, if directly conducted by the Conserva- 
tives, might have endangered the throne. If 
the Conservatives had chosen to retain power 
after the death of Canovas, they could readily 
enough have done so; but they perceived that 
the Cuban situation was hopeless, and that, 
whether by one course or by another, Spain 
would have to sacrifice her favorite colony. The 
great thing to avoid was a disastrous civil war 





























““TRYING TO MAKE ‘REACTION’ PRESENTABLE.” 
(The new ministerial programme.) 
From Don Quixote (Madrid). 


at home; and the best way to avoid it was to 
divide between the two great parties the respon- 
sibility for colonial disasters. Since the Con- 
servatives, or Canovists, as they were called, had 
been in power at the outbreak of the Cuban war 
and had been responsible for its disastrous phases 
up to that point, it seemed decidedly best to 
allow the party of Sagasta to come into office to 
have its share of blame for the evil days that 
were evidently yet in store. Under real par- 
liamentary government as it works in a country 
like England, the Sagasta cabinet would have 
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fallen after the naval and. military disasters at 
Santiago ; but it was thought best to keep Sa- 
gasta at the helm until the treaty had been made 
and the sacrifice of the colonies accomplished. 
There are, of course, no true parties in Spain, 
and therefore no real party responsibilities. The 
Cortes is a grand debating society, and the Sil- 
velas, Morets, and Robledos are masters in their 
respective varieties of public discourse. But it 
is all a farce. 


The new prime minister is Don Fran- 
cisco Silvela. He had led, at the 
time of. the last Canovas ministry, the 
faction of dissident Conservatives ; but after the 
assassination of the prime minister he became 
the most conspicuous of the remaining Conserva- 
tive leaders. He comes into power on a pro- 
gramme of internal reforms for Spain. The 
country’s finances and the questions relating to 
the army and navy will naturally demand more 
attention than anything else. Whether the debt 
repudiation that is undoubtedly intended will be 
brought to pass under the Silvela ministry or’ 
under its successor simply remains to be seen. 
General Polavieja is the most prominent of Sejior 
Silvela’s colleagues in the new cabinet, and, with 
the premier, forms the nucleus of the group. 
Polavieja, now minister of war, is a typical 
Spanish soldier, who- at different times has 
been Captain-General of Porto Rico, Cuba, and 
the Philippines, and has everywhere earned the 
reputation for harshness of method. It is to his 
credit, however, that when in full authority in 
Cuba from 1890 to 1892 he constantly informed 
the government at Madrid that the loss of the 
island to Spain was inevitable, and that Spain 
must be preparing to accept that fact. Silvela, 
as prime minister, takes the portfolio of foreign 
affairs. The other members of the cabinet are 
not widely known outside of Spain, although the 
name of Sefior Dato, Minister of the Interior, 
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may be somewhat familiar, and that of the 
Marquis de Pidal, Minister of Public Works and 
Instruction, is also not unknown. As @ whole, 
the new cabinet is pronounced by the European 
press to be conservative to the point of reac- 
tion, Catholic in the extreme ultramontane sense, 
repressive in its disposition toward the liberty 
of the press and of popular meetings, distrust- 
ful of local self-government, and highly protec- 
tionist as respects the commercial policy. The 
new cabinet will favor the reorganization of 
the army on the basis of universal compulsory 
military service, and will be inclined to shift 
the burden of taxation from landed estates to 
incomes and personal property. While this cab- 
inet is not likely to prove very popular, there is 
no reason to suppose, on the other hand, that 
the forthcoming election of a new Cortes will 
not result in the return of a good working major- 
ity to sustain Silvela and his executive, corps. 
The terrible Weyler is in deadly opposition to 
the Silvela régime, and is expected to figure con- 
spicuously henceforth in Spanish politics. 


It will be easier a month or two hence 
than it is now to pass upon the pros- 
pects of the new President's admin- 
istration in France. Elsewhere in this number 
we give a brief summary of the earlier career of 
President Loubet, and.also an account by an 
eye-witness of the Presidential election at Ver- 
sailles. First indications are highly favorable 
for a firm and wise management of affairs in so 
far as the President’s limited power permits him 
to guide the state. President Loubet is evi- 
dently going to conduct himself rather on the 
model of an American president than on that of 
a continental sovereign. President Faure had 
fallen into the bad habit of thinking of himself 
as a personage to be treated by citizens, soldiers, 
officials, and all comers in France very much as 
people in England treat the Prince of Wales, or 
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GENERAL POLAVIEJA. 


(War minister in new Spanish cabinet.) 


as they treat King Oscar in Scandinavia, or even 
as the Kaiser and the Czar are treated in their 
autocratic countries. President Loubet, how- 
ever, distinguishes sharply between his official 
and his personal and private capacity. He does 
not care.a fig for the niceties of etiquette that 
meant so much to the late President Faure. But 
he cares greatly for the substance of authority, 
and he is making it clear that he will tolerate no 
such nonsense as secret leagues on behalf of roy- 
alist pretenders, and that he intends to promote 
decency and suppress infamy in politics and jour- 
nalism. There is some reason to hope that what 
is best in France may reassert itself under the 
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moral leadership of President Loubet and may 
put down the rogues and conspirators who have 
come so near to the overthrow of the republic. 


The currents of international friend- 


Germany : : ; 
’ ship and enmity are so quickly chang- 


England, 


and America. in» in these times and so complex 
and contradictory in their directions that it is an 
For many 


almost baffling task to follow them. 
years the center of 
alliances, whether 
announced or secret, 
has been Berlin. 
Three years ago, 
when the German 
Emperor telegraphed 
his congratulations to 
President Kruger, of 
the Transvaal, on the 
failure of the Jame- 
son raid, the hostile 
feeling between Ger- 
many and England 
rose to the point 
where war was im- 
minent. All Ger- 
many took its cue 
from the Emperor's 
position, and hatred 
of England seemed 
to be the dominant 
sentiment of the ne- 
tion. It was not so 
much, however, the 
Englishman at home 
as the Englishman 
abroad, engaged in 
the work of building 
up the British em- 
pire, that the Ger- 
mans hated’; and the 
one man whom they 
hated most of all was 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
who to their minds 
embodied everything 
that was detestable in 
the grasping and un- 
scrupulous spirit of 
the Anglo-Saxon’s self-assumed world mission. 
As Mr. Rhodes was the most typical of the 
practical British empire-builders of the day, so 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling was the foremost literary 
exponent of the expansion of England—the 
laureate of the empire at large. Last month the 
German Kaiser received Mr. Cecil Rhodes at 
Berlin, and cabled to the United States his deep 
interest in Mr. Kipling’s work aud his solicitude 
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for his health. Those two news items signified 
a complete reversal of the German attitude. Mr. 
Rhodes cannot achieve his project of a railroad 
from Cairo to the Cape without securing a right 
of way across a portion of German Africa. It 
is understood that the project as explained by 
Mr. Rhodes at Berlin has gained the approval of 
the German Government. From a positicn of 
extreme antagonism toward England, followed 
by what more recent- 
ly has seemed to be a 
position of unfriend- 
liness toward the 
United States, Ger- 
many has come clear 
about and is assidu- 
ously cultivating the 
good-will of the Eng- 
lish-speaking coun- 
tries. The under- 
standing between 
Germany and Eng- 
land as respects A fri- 
can questions is said 
to be deliberate and 
complete at all points. 
Germany now ac- 
cepts as entirely as 
England does. the 
American position in 
the Philippines, and 
has placed German 
subjects and interests 
under the protection 
of the United States 
authorities. Itis un- 
derstood in diplomat- 
ic circles that the new 
Silvela ministry in 
Spain is to secure the 
consent of the Cortes 
that is about to be 
elected to the pur- 
chase by Germany of 
the Carolines; and 
perhaps of some other 
small Spanish isl- 
ands ;.and itis further 
understood that such 
a disposition of the remaining odds and ends of the 
Spanish colonial empire will have the entire ap- 
proval of England and the United States. Next, 


very likely, we shall be hearing of a revulsion of =: 


feeling between France and Germany, and a good 
understanding if not an actual alliance. That will 
be fortunate when it comes. Meanwhile Ger- 
many does well to seek the friendship of England 
and to show confidence in the United States. 
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a England, the United States, and 
Similar - ’ 

Interest in Germany are now the great man- 
China. + ufacturing nations, and they are all 
eager to push their foreign trade. In the face 
of questions like the future of China, the govern- 
ment of the Samoan group is not a topic upon 
which these three -great powers will deem it 
worth while to exaggerate differences of opinion. 
The United States is now represented at the port 
of Apia, Samoa, by the man of-war Philadelphia, 
and there will be no disposition on the part of 
the United States to abandon any advantages 
that may properly belong to this country. But 
our chief interest, after all, is in maintaining 
our possession of the harbor of Paugo Paugo as 
a future coaling station; and since Germany 
will not dispute our exclusive rights in that 
harbor, we can well afford to accept any improve- 
ment in the protectorate scheme that Great 
Britain and Germany may think wise. Mean- 
while the European powers are abating nothing 
of their efforts to be in good position for com- 
manding a generous share when China falls to 
pieces. The latest arrivals on the scene are Italy 
and Belgium, both of which have selected points 
on the Chinese coast which they desire to occupy 
as convenient stations from which to secure com- 
mercial and other advantages. Thus far our 
Government has shown no disposition to obtain 
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THE PIPE OF PEACE.—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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any territorial rights on the Chinese mainland, 
England has openly encouraged the Italian claims. 


There has long been a very close under- 
Engi’ standing between England and Italy, 

which as naval powers are strongly 
drawn to one another through being so differ- 
ently situated. Italy, being within the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, is naturally concerned about the 
freedom of her opportunity to get out. Eng- 
land, on the other hand, has a great interest in 
being always able to get in. France, if in alli- 
ance with Spain, might at some time in the 
future endeavor to control the western entrance 
to the Mediterranean ; while Russia—fast trans- 
forming the Black Sea into an interior Russian 
lake—might some day undertake to control not 
only the Bosphorus, but also the Suez Canal. 
England and Italy distinctly recognize their 
common interest as naval powers in keeping the 
Mediterranean from becoming a Franco- Rus- 
sian mare clausum. England tried at one time 
to strengthen the Italian motive for maintain- 
ing an effective navy by encouraging Italy to 
join in the African grab game, and take a strip 
of water front from which ultimately it might 
be possible to Italianize- Abyssinia. This ven- 
ture failed because the Abyssinians could fight. 
England is now encouraging Italy to join in the 
great speculative game over the future posses- 
sion of China. Established Italian interests on 
the Chinese coast would, of course, henceforth 
add Italy’s naval strength to that of England in 
the demand for open passage through the Medi- 
terranean. 


It is obvious on a moment's reflection 
that the permanent possession of the 
Philippines by the United States would 
also give this country an interest that it never 
possessed before in the maintenance of the Suez 
Canal route. England has no real rival in Asia 
except Russia, and it is therefore the policy of 
England to encourage as many nations as possible 
to secure small holdings on the Chinese coast. 
With India already in her hands and much of 
the great Yang-tse-Kiang Valley of China pre- 
empted as British in case of an actual partition 
of the Mongolian empire, England can well afford 
to encourage Italy, Belgium, Germany, and Japan 
to lay hold of a province or two apiece. Their 
interests, like those of the United States, are 
far more likely to harmonize with the policies 
that England would favor than with those of Rus- 
sia. Such at least is the commonly received view. 
A confusion of counsels, however, makes it a little 
difficult to understand the real bearings of British 
policy. On the occasion of his recent visit to 
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this country, Lord Charles Beresford stirred up 
interest from San Francisco to New York in the 
necessity of joining with England to prevent the 
partition of China and to maintain an open door 
for the world’s trade. The whole burden of the 
speeches made by Lord Charles, who was on his 
way home after a visit to China, lay in his em- 
phatic declaration that England, the United States, 











UNCLE SAM IS BUSY. 
LoRD BERESFORD: “Here, uncle, come help solve this 
dissected map puzzle.” 
UNCLE Sam: ‘‘I have puzzles of my own.” 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


Germany, Japan, and presumably Italy as well, 
had common interests in the Chinese question, 
and that the chief danger to those interests lay in 
the policy of Russia, with France as a partner. 
But Mr. Stead, who is a keen and constant student 
of that situation, and who doubtless understands 
the spirit of Russia’s policy better than most Eng- 
lishmen, makes the following comment upon Lord 
Charles’ position : 


Lord Charles Beresford on his way home from China 
has taken the opportunity of appealing publicly on 
American platforms or at American dinner-tables for 
the codperation of Britain and the United States in 
securing for all nations an open door and equality of 
opportunity in China. His speeches appear to have 
met with a considerable measure of approval, and so 
far, of course, as the ebject of his policy is to prevent 
the parceling up of China into a series of European 
spheres of interest, eacn of which is hermetically closed 
to the traders and adventurers of all other nations, it is 
no doubt good, and purely good. The mischief of Lord 
Charles Beresford’s mission is his disposition to give 
it a distinctly anti-Russian trend. Now, as a mat- 
ter of fact we shall probably find much more difficulty 
in securing the open door and equality of opportunity 
in Shantung and in the new Italian sphere of Chi- 
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The Rus- 
sians are not our trade rivals as are the Germans, and 
every consideration of common sense should lead us to 
enlist them as friends and allies instead of needlessly 
antagonizing them, as Lord Charles Beresford certainly 


Kiang than in the province of Manchuria. 


seems to have done. It is well that every one should 
understand that Lord Charles Beresford was in no 
sense anemissary of the British Government. He went 
entirely in a private capacity, as representing the 
chambers of commerce in this country ; and if any at- 
tempt is made on his return to put forward his schemes 
as backed by our Foreign Office, he will probably ex- 
perience a very disagreeable disillusion. 


Russia's ©? Henry Norman, in the New 
ussia s . 
Assimilating York Times, takes the ground that 
Policy. the ‘¢open-door policy” is now ab- 
solutely doomed, and that England’s backing of 
Italy is virtually the beginning of the actual 
work of cutting China up into sections which 
will ultimately be closed by tariff walls against 
the trade of outsiders. He is of opinion that 
England and the United States will some day 
bitterly regret that they had not at the very out- 
set taken a firm stand on behalf of the mainte- 
nance of international equality of trade throughout 
the Chinese empire. He denounces Lord Salis- 
bury for encouraging Italy in a distant colonial 
venture, which the bad state of finance and 
politics in the Italian peninsula does not justify. 
Altogether, the Chinese puzzle is more difficult 
and complicated than ever, and it may be doubt- 
ed whether any one of the European powers 
knows definitely what it is trying to accomplish, 
with the possible exception of Russia. That 
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CLAIMS OF THE POWERS ON THE CHINESE COAST. 
(From a map in the New York Sun of March 20.) 
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country proposes to take Manchuria from China 
and annex it bodily to the Russian empire for 
those same reasons of ‘‘ manifest destiny” which 
impelled the United States to take California 
and spread from one ocean to the other. It is 
not a question of distant colonies and foreign 
adventures with Russia, but rather a question of 
the natural frontiers of a young but mammoth 
nation which means to make Manchuria an in- 
tegral part of the unbroken stretch of territory 
sweeping from Finland to the Japan Sea. The 
policy of Russia is to assimilate. While in Man- 
churia, at the extreme east of the empire, Russia 
is now building railroads, erecting fortifications, 
and making her position impregnable, she is en- 
gaged at the extreme west end of the empire 
in restricting the ancient liberties of Finland, to 
the end of reducing what until lately was more 
like a suzerain state into an integral province. 
The Finns are henceforth to be brought under 
the terms of Russia's military service, and they 
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THE RETURN OF *‘ OUR MR. BERESFORD.” 


Lord Charles Beresford sailed for England on Wednesday, 
March 1. Before sailing he told a deputation that “he had 
succeeded in assisting England and America to act together.” 

From Punch (London). 


regard their old constitution and quasi-independ- 
ence as virtually doomed. There is a strong 
disposition on the part of many of the best 
people of Finland to emigrate, and Canada is 








LORD CHARLES BEKESFORD. 


offering them inducements, while they are also 
considering South America. They are excellent 
people and ought to be welcome in any new 
country where land is abundant. 


Feelesiasticat L2 England the ecclesiastical contro- 
Questions vVersies continue with no abatement 
Abroad. of their violence. The Established 

Church finds herself in a somewhat difficult po- 

sition between two fires. If the primate and 

the bishops go too far with the opponents of ex- 
treme ritualism, the ritualists will join the non- 
conformists and Catholics in a movement for 
disestablishment that would be almost impossible 
to defeat. If, on the other hand, the ritualists 
are allowed to do as they like, the extreme Prot- 
estant wing of the Church will, under the lead 
of Sir William Harcourt and others, redouble 
the energy of their assaults. The bishops are in 
anything but a pleasant predicament. Religious 
controversy has played a leading part in Mr. 

Balfour’s Irish policy. The promised Catholic 

university for Ireland has had to be dropped 

from the ministerial programme on account of 
the determined opposition of Protestant Ulster. 

Lord Salisbury has had an outside ecclesiastical 

controversy practically thrust upon him for de- 

termination in connection with the Czar’s peace 
conference at The Hague. The Pope was to 
have been represented in an influential way, but 
the Italian Government refused to participate in 
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the conference if the Vatican were to be treated 
as a coordinate member of the family of nations. 
Italy appealed to England for support in the 
matter, and Lord Salisbury is reported to have 
settled the question by deciding for the Quirinal 
and against the Vatican by the very practical 
plan of intimating that England would stay away 
from the conference if Italy’s wish were not 
respected. The subject has mace a very great 
amount. of discussion in Europe, chiefly outside 
of the press.. It has been understood that the 
Vatican intended to raise in the conference the 
subject of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty as 
the most vital factor in the question of arma- 
ments and peace. Italy could not afford to allow 
the topic to be broached, and saw no way of ex- 
cluding it if the Vatican were represented. So, 
at least, run the continental reports. 


It is not in the United States alone 


Special & 
Interests in that large corporate interests succeed 
Parliament. in impressing their views upon law- 


makers. It had confidently been expected that 
the present session of Parliament would require 
English railroads to use automatic couplers, 
such as have come into general use through- 
out the United States, with the result of sav- 
ing hundreds of lives every year. But the 
English railroad companies have succeeded in 
forcing the Salisbury administration to withdraw 
from its indorsement of the measure, which, 
accordingly, fails for the present. Certain other 
large interests have secured the defeat of a bill 
raising the petroleum flash-point to the level of 
103°, in the interest of domestic consumers. 
Many of the English papers have commented in 
no very complimentary terms upon the evidence 
that these two matters afford of the rapid growth 
of the political and legislative influence, even in 
England, of trusts and combinations of capital. 


tenes Elsewhere we present an article from 
the Joint High & competent Canadian contributor on 
Commission. the questions that have been under 
discussion in the sessions of the Joint High Com- 
mission for the settlement of disputes between 
Canada and the United States. It was perceived 
some weeks ago that it would be impossible to 
complete the work of the conference in time for 
the ratification of the treaty by the Senate before 
the adjournment of Congress on March 4. Ac- 
cordingly the commissioners took a long vacation 
until next summer, and it is their intention to 
have their work ready for report to their re- 
spective governments and for submission to the 
Senate next December. It is true that the com- 
missioners had not found their way to an agree- 
ment on some of the most important matters of 
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dispute. One of these was the Alaska boundary 
question. But the conference. by no means 
broke up in discord, as some newspapers would 
have made it appear, and we shall hope for good 
results in the end. Jt is not to be assumed that 
the views presented in Miss Laut’s article are 
such as our readers are asked necessarily to 
accept as impartial and final. It can certainly 
not do us any harm in the United States to give 
thoughtful attention to a frank statement of the 
Canadian side of some of the matters under con- 
tention. 











THE LATE BARON FARRER HERSCHELL. 


Lord Herschell died suddenly on 

Death of - ‘ 
lord March 1 at Washington. He was 
Herschel. the most conspicuous member of the 


Joint High Commission and the only one who 
had come from the mother country, the other 
British members being Canadians. Baron Her- 
schell was formerly Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain. His father was a converted Ger- 
man Jew who went from Berlin to England. 
The son studied law, rose rapidly at the bar, 
became a Gladstonian Liberal member of Parlia- 
ment, served in Mr. Gladstone’s cabinets, and 
was in due time raised to the peerage. He was 
a man of great tact, and the esteem in which he 
was held by his political opponents was shown 
by the fact that Lord Salisbury’s government 
had made him not only the leading member of 
the Joint High Commission, but also a member 
of the Venezuela arbitration board. Our own 
Government showed all possible marks of honor 
on the occasion of his death. For the first time 
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in its history the Supreme Conrt adjourned as 
a mark of respect to a foreign statesman and 
jurist. An American warship was tendered for 
the purpose of conveying the body of Lord 
Herschell to England. Other arrangements had 
already been made, however, and the offer was 
not accepted ; but it was highly appreciated by 
the government and people of Great Britain. 


Lord Herschell’s place on the Ven- 


The : a 
Venezuela ezuela arbitration board has been 
Arbitration. filled by the appointment of Lord 
Russell, of Killowen, Lord Chief Justice of 


Kngland—formerly the great barrister and attor- 
ney-general, Sir Charles Russell. The other 
English member of the board is Justice Collins, 
and, as it happens, both of these men are Irishmen. 
As our readers will remember, Chief Justice 
Fuller and Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court, 
have been designated as members of the tribunal 
on behalf of Venezuela. The fifth member, who 
will preside over the body, is Professor Martaens, 
of the University of St. Petersburg. The tri- 
bunal is to meet at Paris in the latter part of 
May. Ex-President Benjamin Harrison and 
other distinguished American lawyers are the 
counsel for Venezuela. They have prepared a 
formidable brief which makes a printed book*of 
800 pages. The people of the United States 
have no longer any keen interest in the question, 
for the simple reason that they have fully and 
completely gained the point that they raised at 
the time that the subject was under such heated 
discussion. The one thing that the people of 
the United States asked was that the Venezuela 
dispute should be settled by arbitration. Ven- 
ezuela was willing, but England refused except 
upon terms which begged the whole question. 
Accordingly the United States Government un- 
dertook, on its own account, to ascertain the 
merits of the matter. Before our investigators 
had made their final report the British Govern- 
ment had reconsidered, and had concluded that 
the question might, after all, be arbitrated. 
There is no reason to suppose that any other 
method of settling the controversy would be so 
likely to result in a peoper solution as the meth- 
od that has actually been adopted. The hear- 
ings before the tribunal will provably last for 
several weeks, and then it is supposed that two 
or three months will be required by the arbi- 
trators for studying the evidence and the briefs 
before giving their decision. 


. 


The After 161 unavailing ballots the 
Deadlocked Utah Legislature adjourned on 
Contests. March 9 without electing a United 


On March 13 the Legislature of 


States Senator. 
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Delaware also adjourned without having succeed- 
ed in filling the seat left vacant by Senator Gray. 
The number of ballots taken had reached 113. 
Mr. Addicks, who has been making almost un- 
limited expenditure of energy and money for a 
number of years past in order to secure a Repub- 
lican Legislature in Delaware that would send 
him to the United States Senate, declares that 
he will continue his efforts as a life purpose until 
he succeeds. This is scarcely a pleasant prospect 
for Delaware, inasmuch as it means that ali 
Legislatures are to be chosen, not so much with 
respect to matters of law-making and State 
business as to the personal ambitions of candi- 
dates for the United States Senate. It would 
be a great relief under such circumstances if the 
Senators, like governors. could be elected by 
direct vote of the people. It seemed probable 
as we went to press that the continued dead- 
lock in Pennsylvania would result, as in Del- 
aware, Utah, and California, in the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature without filling the seat 
of ex-Senator Quay. Hitherto the Senate has 
refused to honor appointments made by govern- 
ors after the adjournment of Legislatures which 
have failed to fill Senatorial vacancies occurring 
in the regular way at the end of full terms. If 
a seat in the Senate becomes vacant through 
the death or resignation of a Senator, it is 
customary for the governor to appoint some one 
to fill the place until the next session of the 
Legislature. If the Senate should choose to 
change its former practice, there seems to be 
nothing in the Constitution or the laws of the 
land that would stand in the way of the appoint- 
ment by the Governor of Delaware of a Senator 
to fill ex-Senator Gray’s seat, which will other- 
wise have to remain vacant for two years. The 
same remark applies to Pennsylvania, California, 
and Utah under the like circumstances. It is 
not likely that the Senate will seriously consider 
such a proposition. 


Mr. Putnam © resident McKinley's nomination of 
as Librarian the Hon. Samuel J. Barrows as li- 
of Congress: brarian of the institution that is now 
popularly called the National Library did not 
meet with favor at the hands of the Senate. 
The opposition to Mr. Barrows seems to have 
had no reference either to his personal or pro- 
fessional fitness. As explained last month, when 
Mr. Barrows’ appointment was mentioned in the 
Review, Mr. McKinley’s first preference had 
been for Mr. Herbert Putnam, of the Boston 
Public Library. He was induced to reconsider 
after the Senate’s failure to confirm Mr. Bar- 
rows, and his appointment to the position was 
announced on March 13. Mr. Putnam was the 
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first librarian of the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, and his brilliant success in the conduct of 
that admirable institution won for him a place in 
the first rank of professional librarians. He has 
added to his reputation by four years of good 
work at the head of the Boston Publie Library. 
He is a member of the legal profession and is 
thoroughly versed in political and international 
affairs ; thus, besides his administrative ability 
and his mastery of the technical parts of the 
work of a librarian, he has especial qualifica 

tions for the development of the great ieee 
at Washington in the directions that would seem 
to belong most appropriately ¢o the library of 


Congress. As Mr. Putnam enters upon the 
work of administering our National Library, 


Dr. Richard Garnett lays down the work that 
he has carried on so well of directing England’s 
great national library, which forms a part of 
the British Museum. When in 1851, forty- 
eight years ago, Riehard Garnett joined the li- 
brary staff (of which his father, the Rev. Richard 
Garnett, had long been a member), the number 
of volumes in the British Museum Library was 
about 800,000: Since that time it has increased 
to about 2,000,000. While it is true that the 
best librarians do not like to have the growth 
in the number of the volumes that they control 
mentioned as if it were the only significant fact, 

it is none the less interesting to note the 1 -apidity 
with which, in mere bulk, the world’s greatest col- 
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DR. RICHARD GARNETT. 


lections of books are nowadays growing. With 
a system making everything promptly available 
for use, it would seem scarcely possible that the 
library at Washington could become too large. 
It is said that our library at Washington has now 
more than 800,000 volumes, and that it had 
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scarcely 20,000 at the time to which we have re- 
ferred, when Dr. Garnett began his services in 
the British Museum. Printed books are mul- 
tiplying so fast in our time that it is easy to 
imagine that the Washington collection may 
reach the 2,000,000 mark before Mr. Putnam 
has served half as long as Dr. Garnett in Blooms- 
bury or Mr. Spofford in Washington. 


The statistical specialists, as well as 
many public men of superior intelli- 
gence, have endeavored for a good 
while to secure the passage of an act establishing 
a permanent census bureau. This would have 
the character of a United States statistical 
office, which in periods when not occupied with 
taking the census required by the Constitution 
every ten years would be abundantly employed 
with the numerous special investigations that 
the Government is constantly carrying on in one 
department or another of statistical inquiry. It 
would be a great advantage to have such an 
office, with its permanent nucleus of. highly 
trained officials, and it would be an economical 
rather than expensive adjunct of our administra- 
tive government. But in the failure of such a 
plan to receive the sanction of Congress it is 
necessary now, in view of the necessity of taking 


The Census 


7900. 

















MR. FREDERICK H. WINES, 
Assistant Director of the Census. 


the census in 1900, to proceed, as on previous 
occasions, to create a temporary census office. 
Provision was made by the retiring Congress for 
taking the next census, and the first practical 
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Step after the law was passed was the appoint- 
ment of a director. The President nominated 
ex-Gov. William R. Merriam, of Minnesota, and 
the choice was promptly ratified by the Sen- 





HON. WILLIAM R. MERRIAM, 
Director of the Census. 


ate. As assistant director, Mr. Frederick H. 
Wines, of Illinois, was appointed. Mr. Merriam 
is not a statistical expert, but he has had execu- 
tive and business experience. Mr. Wines, on 
the other hand, is a distinguished specialist in 
certain lines of statistical inquiry, and had charge 
of some of the investigations of the census of 
1890. It is understood that while Mr. Merriam 
exercises the duty of general administrative head 
of the. Census Bureau, Mr. Wines will have 
charge of the work in the technical and scientific 
sense. Congress did not provide that the census 
employees should be selected under the civil-serv- 
ice rules, but Mr. Merriam and Mr. Wines have 
issued a general statement as tothe methods they 
intend to follow, and have declared that they 
will make appointments upon a basis of fitness, 
and that their system of selection will recog- 
nize merit as impartially as if the appointments 
were to be made under the general civil-service 
act. The work of enumeration throughout the 
country will be carried on by 300 supervisors in 
the various States and Territories and about 40,- 
000 actual enumerators. The supervisors are to 
be selected upon consultation with the members 
of Congress. This, however, we are informed, 
is not necessarily a declaration that these places 
will be regarded as party or personal patronage. 














RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From February 20 to March 20, 1899.) 


THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN—PROCEEDINGS 
CONNECTED WITH THE AMERICAN OCCUPA- 
TION OF CUBA, PORTO RICO. AND THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 

February 20.— 
The Spanish Cor- 
tes meets in Mad- 
rid to consider the 
peace treaty and 
other questions 
growing out of the 
war. 

February 22.— 
In the Spanish 
Cortes the Sagasta 
ministry is bitter- 
ly attacked be- 
cause of its policy 
in regard to the 
cession of the Phil- 
ippines to. the 
United States. 

February  23.— 
Attacks of the 
Filipinos on the 
American lines 
near Manila are 
successfully re- 
pulsed. 

February 24.—The anniversary of the outbreak of the 
last Cuban insurrection is celebrated in Havana, and 
Gen. Maximo Gomez is welcomed to the city, the Amer- 
ican army of occupation participating in the festivities. 

February 25.—Admiral Dewey reports the surrender 
of Cebu to the gunboat Petrel. 

February 28.--In the Spanish Senate a counter meas- 
ure to the bill for the cession of the Philippines is re- 
jected by a vote of 120 to 118. 

March 1.—The Sagasta ministry in Spain resigns office 
on the question of ceding the Philippines....Many men 
employed in Santiago de Cuba on improvements insti- 
tuted by General Wood are thrown out of work by 
reason of reductions in the appropriations. 

March 2.—Six regiments of regular troops are ordered 
to reénforce General Otis at Manila. 

March 3.—Sefior Francisco Silvela is asked to form a 
new Spanish cabinet. 

March 4.—The civil members of the American com- 
mission to the Philippines arrive at Manila....Ameri- 
can troops are landed on the island of Negros, P. I. 





GEN. HARRISON GRAY OTIS. 


(One of the officers now in command 
of our volunteer troops in the Philip- 
pines.) 


March 7.—The American troops attack and drive 
back the insurgents near Manila with heavy loss. 

March 10.—The United States transport Grant, with 
2 officers and 1,716 men, under command of General 
Lawton, reaches Manila. 

March 11.—The Cuban Assembly impeaches General 
Gomez and removes him from command of the army. 

March 13.—The American troops under General Whea- 


ton attack and drive back a large force of insurgents, 
taking and: holding the line of the Pasig River near 
Manila. 

March 14.—General Wheaton dislodges the insurgents 
from the towns of Pasig and Pateras, taking 400 prison- 
ers and inflicting heavy losses. 

March 15.—The Spanish cabinet decides on ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace....In another encounter near 
Pasig the Americans inflict heavy losses on the insur- 
gents and take many prisoners. 

March 16.—The Filipino village of Cainti is taken by 
a battalion of the Twentieth United States Infantry 
after four hours of hard fighting. 

March 17.—The Queen Regent of Spain signs the 
treaty of peace between Spain and the United States. 

March 18.—Filipinos attacking Taguig are repulsed 
with heavy loss....'The United States battleship Oregon 
arrives at Manila....A serious conflict occurs at Ha- 
ana between the police and the populace. 

March 19.—General Wheaton again attacks the Fiti- 
pino insurgents, pursuing them eleven miles and kill- 
ing about 200 men, with slight loss to his own troops. 

March 20.—The United States commission to the 
Philippines holds its first meeting. 


' PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


February 20.—In the Senate the army reorganization 
bill is made the unfinished business....In the House 
the bill appropriating $20,000,000 to pay Spain under 
the terms of the treaty of peace is passed by a vote of 
219 to 34. 

February 21.--The Senate begins debate of the army 
reorganization bill and passes the post-office appro- 
priation bill. 

February 23.—The Senate debates the river and har- 
bor appropriation bill....The House passes the naval 
appropriation bill with amendments reducing the maxi- 
mum limit of price to be paid for armor plate from $545 
to $445 a ton and reviving the grade of admiral in the 
navy. 

February 24.—The Senate passes the river and harbor 
appropriation bill with the Nicaragua Canal bill as an 
amendment; a compromise army reorganization bill is 
reported which provides for a war strength of 65,000 
regulars until July 1, 1901, and for a provisional force of 
35,000 volunteers, to be enlisted in the United States or 
in the localities where needed for service....The House 
debates the military appropriation bill. 

February 25.—The Senate debates the compromise 
army reorganization bill. 

February 27.—The Senate, by a vote of 55 to 18, passes 
the compromise army reorganization bill, after amend- 
ing it by inserting a provision that after July 1, 1901, 
the regular army shall be reduced to 27,000 men—its 
strength before the beginning of the war with Spain— 
and making several minor changes. ... The House passes 
the military and fortifications appropriation bill. 

February 28.—The Senate passes the sundry civil ap- 























RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


propriation bill, including an item of $3,585,440 for pub- 
lic buildings....The general deficiency appropriation 
bill, carying $21,089,384, is reported to the House. 

March 1.—The Senate passes the naval appropriation 
bill after amending it by reducing the maximum price 
of armor plate from $445 to $300 a ton, providing for 
a government plant in case the companies refuse to 
accept $300, and reducing the House provision for three 
battleships, three armored cruisers, and six protected 
cruiers to two battleships, two armored cruisers, and 
two protected cruisers ; the bill to pay Spain $20,000,000 
is also passed....The House, by a vote of 208 to 32, passes 
the compromise army reorganization bill, and passes 
unanimously the Senate bill authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an admiral of the navy and the general deficien- 
cy appropriation bill. 

March 2.—The Senate passes the fortifications appro- 
priation bill and the Alaska code, and agrees to confer- 
ence reports on the census and naval personnel bills 
.... The House passes bills providing for government 
exhibits at the Pan-American and Ohio Centennial 
expositions. 

March 3.—By a vote of 47 to 11 the Senate passes the 
amendment to the army appropriation bill offered by 
Mr. Foraker (Rep., Ohio) prohibiting the granting of 
franchises in Cuba by the United States during the 
occupation by the American army; the Senate then 
passes the army and general deficiency appropriation 
bills.... The House agrees to the Senate amendments 
of the army appropriation bill, including the Foraker 














GEN. RUSSELL HASTINGS. 


(General Hastings has been selected to take charge of the 
Bureau of American Republics, and will assume the di- 
rectorshipon Aprill. General Hastings had a brilliant rec- 
ord in the Civil War and has long been interested in our 
trade relavions with South America.) 
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SENATOR-ELECT MONROE L. HAYWARD, OF NEBRASKA, 


(After a “deadlock ” of two months’ duration Mr, Hxyward 
was chosen by tte Nebraska Legislature on March 8 to sue- 
ceed the Hon. William V. Allen in the United States Sen- 
ate. Mr. Hayward is a native of New York State and saw 
service in the Civil War. He was the Republican candi- 
date for governor of Nebraska in 1898.) 


Cuban franchise amendment....The Senate and House 
conferees on the river and harbor bill agree on a sub- 
stitute for the Nicaragua Canal amendment of the 
Senate appropriating $1,000,000 for surveys of all isth- 
mian canal routes, and in this form the bill is finally 
passed. 

March 4.—All the remaining appropriation bills are 
passed and signed by President McKinley ; the Fifty- 
fifth Congress then comes to an end, the Senate having 
failed to confirm President McKinley’s nomination of 
Samuel J. Barrows, of Massachusetts, to be librarian 
of Congress....Chairman Cannon’s official statement 
shows an aggregate appropriation by the Fifty-fifth 
Congress of $1,566,890.016, and for the session just closed 
a total of $673,658,400 ; the sum of $482,562,083 is directly 
chargeable to the war with Spain or incident thereto. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 

February 20.—General Miles testifies before the army 
court of inquiry relative to his charges concerning the 
quality of beef furnished to the troops during the war 
with Spain. 

February 21 —At the Republican primaries in Cleve- 
land Mayor McKisson is renominated. ...In Philadelphia 
Samuel H. Ashbridge (Rep.) is elected mayor by a large 
majority. 

February 25.—President McKinley nominates Wil- 
liam R. Day, of Ohio, to be United States circuit judge 
of the Sixth Judicial Circuit. 

March 1.—President McKinley appoints Senator Gray, 
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of Delaware, United States circuit judge of the Third 
Judicial Circuit. 

March 3.—Rear Admiral George Dewey becomes ad- 
miral of the navy under act of Congress; General 
Otis is promoted to be major-general by brevet. 

March 4.—Ex-Gov. William R. Merriam, of Minne- 
sota, is nominated and confirmed as director of the 


census. 
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M. DEROULEDE AND M. MARCEL-HABERT. 


(French Nationalist leaders arrested for inciting disorder 
on the occasion of President Faure’s funeral in Paris.) 


March 6.—President McKinley appoints Frederick H. 
Wines, of Illinois, assistant director of the census. 

March 7.—The Republican members of the Nebraska 
Legislature break a prolonged déadlock by nomi- 
nating Monroe L. Hayward for United States Senator 


*....The Utah Legislature, by a vote of 33 to 20, post- 


pones action indefinitely on the bribery charges: in 
connection with the canvass for the United States Sen- 
atorship....Chicago Republicans nominate Zina R. 
Carter for mayor. 

March 8.—The Nebraska Legislature elects Monroe L. 
Hayward (Rep.) to the United States Senate. 

March 9.—-The Utah Legislature adjourns without 
making any choice for United States Senator, having 
taken 161 fruitless ballots. 

March 11.—Governor Stanley, of Kansas, removes In- 
surance Commissioner McNall from office. 

March 13.—The Delaware Legislature adjourns with- 
out electing a United States Senator to succeed Senator 
Gray (Dem.)....President McKinley appoints Herbert 
Putnam, of the Boston Public Library, librarian of 
Congress. 

March 14.—Rhode Island Democrats nominate George 
W. Greene for governor. 

March 16.—Chicago Democrats renominate Mayor 
Harrison. 

March 19.--The California Legislature adjourns with- 
out electing a United States Senator. 








POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


February 20.—Meeting of the Cretan Assembly to 
vote on the new constitution....President Guerra, of 
the new State of Guarico, starts an insurrection in 
Venezuela. 

February 21.—President Loubet’s inaugural message 
is read in the French Chamber of Deputies and Senate 
....In the Spanish Senate Count Almenas makes a bit- 
ter attack on Spain’s military and naval commanders 
in the recent war. 

February 22.—The budget committee of the German 
Reichstag opposes the proposed increase of cavalry and 
infantry forces. 

February 23.—On account of disturbances following 
the funeral of President Faure in Paris, the Nationalist’ 
leaders, Dérouléde, Marcel-Habert, and Millevoye, are 
arrested. 

February 24.—The French Chamber of Deputies ap- 
proves the prosecution of Dérouléde and Marcel-Habert. 

February 25.—The insurrection in Nicaragua is re- 
ported suppressed by President Zelaya’s forces. 

February 27.—The Spanish Senate votes a parliament- 
ary inquiry into the conduct of the late war....The 
French Senate begins discussion of the trial revision 
bill.... A new. Hungarian ministry is formed under the 
premiership of M. Szell....In the British House of 
Commons a bill is introduced te compel the use of 
the American system of automatic car-couplings on 
railroads. 

February 28.—By a vote of 155 to 125 the French Sen- 
ate passes a motion to discuss separate clauses of the 
revision bill. 

March 1.—By a vote of 158 to 131 the French Senate 
passes the trial revision bill....Sefior Cuestas is an- 
nounced as the duly elected President of Uruguay. 

March  4.—The 
new Spanish cab- 
inet takes office ; 
it is composed as 
follows: Premier 
and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, 
Sefior Silvela; 
Minister of the 
Interior, Sefior 
Dato; Minister of 
Finance, Marquis 
Villa Verde ; Min- 
ister of Justice, 
Sefior Duran; 
Minister of War, 
General Polavie- 
ja; Minister of 
Public Worksand 
of the Colonies, 
Marquis Pidal ; 
Minister of Ma- 
rine, Sefior Gomez’ 
Imaz....The Ven- 
ezuelan revolutionists are defeated by government 
troops. 

March 7.—Admiral Knorr, of the German navy, re- 
signs office. 

March 10.—A disagreement is reported in the New- 
foundland cabinet. 





HERR COLOMAN SZELL. 
(The new Hungarian Premier.) 























RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


March 13.—Colonel Picquart is given up to the civil 
authorities for trial in the French courts. 

March 14.—The German Reichstag, by a vote of 209 to 
141, rejects the government’s proposition for an increase 
of the army. 

March 16.—The Canadian Parliament is opened at 
Ottawa....The German Reichstag passes the army bill 
after concessions are made by the Emperor. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


February 20.—Sefior Polo y Bernabe, formerly Span- 
ish minister to the United States, is appointed minister 
to Portugal....A Russian imperial manifesto deprives 

the Finnish House and Senate of important privileges 
pares -The Anglo-American commission adjourns, to meet 

August 2. 

February 21.—Under threat of bombardment by Great 
Britain the Sultan of Oman revokes the concession of 
a coaling-station to France....The German warship 
Cormoran is ordered trom China to Samoa. 

February 28.—General Reyes, the Nicaraguan in- 
-surgent leader, surrenders at Bluefields to the Ameri- 
can and British naval commanders ; marines from the 
British cruiser Intrepid and the American gunboat 
Marietta land and take temporary possession of the 
town; after order is restored tley reémbark....Ger- 
many orders all her warships withdrawn from Philip- 
pine waters, placing German interests under the pro- 
tection of the United States. 

March 1.—The Czar designates Baron de Staal, Rus- 
sian ambassador to Great Britain, as Russia’s delegate 
plenipotentiary to the international conference on the 
limitation of armaments. 

March 13.—It is announced in Washington that Ger- 





Photo by E. Appert, Paris. 
M. QUESNAY DE BEAUREPAIRE. 
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LORD TENNYSON, 


(The new governor of South Australia.) 


many, Great Britain, and the United States have 
reached an agreement on Samoan affairs. 

March 15.—In the Italian Chamber of Deputies Ad- 
miral Canevara, Minister of Foreign Affairs, announces 
the recall of the Italian minister to China and states 
the circumstances connected with China’s refusal of the 
concession at San-Mun demanded by Italy. 

March 16.—Lord Chief Justice Russell, of England, is 
appointed a member of the Venezuelan arbitration 
tribunal, to succeed the late Lord Herschell. 

March 20.—The executive committee of the Inter- 
national Union of American Republics authorizes the 
selection of Gen. Russell Hastings, of Massachusetts, as 
director of the Bureau of American Republics. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

February 21.—A letter of the Pope condemning cer- 
tain views expressed in the ‘ Life of Father Hecker” is 
made public. 

February 22.—The college for labor leaders, called 
Ruskin Hall, at Oxford, England, is opened. 

February 23.—The funeral services of President Faure 
are held in Paris. 

February 25.—The paper-bag manufacturers of the 
United States are consolidated into a trust capitalized: 
at $27,000,000. 

February 28.—The illness of the Pope causes general 
alarm. 

March 9.—The American troops on the transport 
Sheridan, en route to Manila, are landed and paraded 
on the island of Malta, by permission of the British 
officials. 

March 13.—Ten high speed locomotives of American 
manufacture are ordered for the French government 
railroads....President McKinley leaves Washington for 
a brief vacation in Georgia. 

March 16.—Four negroes under arrest for incendiarism 
are killed by a masked mob at Palmetto, Ga. 

March 17.—The Windsor Hotel, in New York City, is 
destroyed by fire, with terrible loss of life. 
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March 19.—Many lives are lost by tornadoes in the 
South. 


OBITUARY. 
February 21.—Sir George Bowen, 77....Prof. William 
Rutherford, F.R.C.S., 60....M. Jules Cousin, 69.... 











THE LATE BARON DE REUTER. 


Rey. Dr. Charles De Witt Bridgman, of New York 


City, 64. 
February 23.—Col. Enoch T. Carson, of Cincinnati, 
77....Daniel O'Connell, a well-known California writer 


....- Rev. Dr. Alpha Jefferson Kynett, of Philadelphia, 70. 

February 24.—General de Rouchebouet, 88....Sir John 
Struthers, of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edin- 
burgh, 75....Kmile Welti, six times elected President 
of Switzerland, 74. 

February 25.—Baron Paul Julius de Reuter, founder 
of the telegraph company and news agency bearing his 
name, 78.... Rt. Rev. H. Bree, Bishop of Barbados, 71 
....Col. Amos C. Babcock, prominent in the anti- 
slavery movement in Illinois, 71. 

February 26.—Maj.-Gen. Joseph J. Reynolds, U.S. A., 
retired, 77....Representative Denis M. Hurley, of the 
Second New York District, 56. 

February 27.—Sara Jewett, a well-known American 
actress, 52....Sarah Thorne, the English actress and 
theatrical manager, 60. 

February 28.—Emma Waller, the veteran actress, 
70....Ex-Gov. J. Madison Wells, of Louisiana, 91.... 
Ex-Gov. Philip W. McKinney, of Virginia, 63. 

March 1.—Baron Farrer Herschell, one of the British 
representatives on the commission to adjust differences 
between the United States and Canada and a member 
of the Venezuelan boundary arbitration tribunal, 61.... 
William S. Rayner, a well-known phiianthropist and 
Hebrew scholar, of Baltimore, 78. 

March 2.—Rev. Dr. Andrew K. H. Boyd, of St. An- 
drews, Scotland, author of ‘‘ The Recreations of a Coun- 
try Parson,” 74....Representative John W. Cranford, 
of the Fourth Texas District, 36. 

March 3.—Cornelia Jefferson (Jackson), actress and 
only sister of Joseph Jefferson, the comedian, 62. 

March 4.—Herbert Steward, civil engineer, 52....John 
Mason Cook, head of the great tourist agency, 65. 

March 5.—Michael Angelo Woolf, an artist who de- 
voted special attention to child life in the great cities, 
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62....Ex-Representative Ambrose A. Ranney, of Mas- 
sachusetts, 77....Rev. John Mark King, principal of the 
Manitoba Presbyterian College, 70. 

March 6.—Princess Kaiulani of Hawaii, 23. 

March 10.—Sir Douglas Galton, former president of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
and a high authority on sanitation, 77....J. Fount Till- 
man, Register of the Treasury under President Cleve- 
land, 45. 

March 12.—Prof. Walter D. Dabney, of the University 
of Virginia, 46....Mrs. Robert Keeley, English actress, 
93. 

March 13.—Sir Julius Vogel, British colonial states- 
man and writer, 64.... Hamilton S. White, of Syracuse, 
i 

March 14.—EKmile Erckmann, the French novelist who 
collaborated with Alexandre Chatrian, 77....Ludwig 
Bamberger, German publicist, 76....John Fraser Wood, 
member of the Canadian House of Commons, 46.... 
Heymann Steinthal, the German philologist, 74.... 
Chief Engineer Robert R. Leitch, U. S. N., 49. 

March 15.—Prof. John Collett, formerly State Geoio- 
gist of Indiana, 71. 

March 16.—Joseph Medill, proprietor of the Chicago 
Tribune, 76....Dr. Philip J. J. Valentine, student of 
Mexican and Central American history, 70....Rev. Dr. 
M. E. Strieby, for many years secretary of the American 
Missionary Association, 84.... Benjamin P. Hutchinson, 
formerly a well-known Chicago speculator, 74....Rev. 
Dr. Joseph J. Synnott, president of Seton Hall College, 
South Orange, N. J., 36. 

March 17.—Henry Leavitt Goodwin, Connecticut re- 
former, 78. 





THE LATE JOSEPH MEDILL. 
(Proprietor of the Chicago Tribune., 


March 18.—Rev. Dr. Henry M. Booth, president of 
Auburn Theological Seminary, 55....Prof. Othniel C. 
Marsh, of Yale University, 67. 

March 19.—Ex-United States Senator Patrick Walsh, 
of Georgia, 59. 

March 20.—Rev. Dr. William Ormiston, formerly a 
well-known clergyman of New York City. 














“THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN” AND OTHER 
TOPICS IN CARICATURE. 
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POOR BEAST!—From Judge (New York), 


ACH of the great political parties has troubles of | brands of Democracy. As for the Republican party, it 

its own. Our Democratic brethren are trying to is engrossed almost entirely with the problems that 

find out if there is any possible way to reconcile Bryan- have fallen to it in trying to bear ‘‘the White Man’s 

ism, Crokerism, Gormanism, and Clevelandism—these Burden.” Uncle Sam’s adopted children have been 
being the four most conspicuous and most discordant keeping Mr. McKinley awake nights. 











. SIXTEEN-TO-ONE Boy: “I’m Billy Bryan’s bogy. Whose " 
bogy are you?””—From the Journal (Minneapolis). NURSING THE TWINS.—From the World (New York). 
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At one o’clock Mataafa ascends He reigns under German pro- ; At half-past two Tamasese is 
the throne. tection till two o’clock. installed. 












































He is protected until three At four o’clock young Tanus Malietoa This is thanks to British 
o’clock by the Yankees. takes the throne. protection. 


AN AFTERNOON IN SAMOA.—From Lustige Bliitter (Munich). See also bottom of this page and of the next. 








FOUR STARS AND SEVENTEEN GUNS. 


VHE TROUBLE NOW IS THAT HE CAN'T LET GO. 
From the World (New York). 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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At seven o’clock the German comes again. The Yankee also reappears, 


























‘* THE WHITE MAN'S BURDEN.” 
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AND NOW, QUITE UNEXPECTEDLY, SIX WERE STRUCK AT EIGHT. 
From Lustige Blitter (Munich). See preceding page. 
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Pema, see 
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M. EMILE LOUBET, PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE. 


From Le Rire (Paris). 


The French situation in the past month has continued 
to share with the Czar’s peace conference the amused 
attention of the European cartoonists. The Dreyfus 
affair has, however, been temporarily sacrificed to the 
interest in the installation of a new president. Floods 
of ridicule have been poured on the heads of absurd 
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THE PSEUDO-NAPOLEON. 


CASSAGNAC (to the Republic): ‘‘May I present to you 
Napoleon IV. ?” 

TuHE RepuBtic: ‘** Oh, no—thanks. Napoleon III. was quite 
enough for me.”—From Lustige Blitter (Munich). 


THE NEW POSTILION, 


MADAME LA FRANCE (nervously): ‘ Postilion Loubet, 
are you quite sure you know the way ?” 


From Punch (London). 


pretenders like Prince Victor Bonaparte. M. Dérouléde 
and his anti-Republican demonstrations stirred France 
to a wholesome laughter that was a good sign for the 
stability of the republic. Postilion Loubet seems, upon 
the whole, to know his way very well, and Madame La 
France may reassure herself. 








PRINCE VICTOR BONAPARTE, PRETENDER TO THE THRONE 
OF FRANCE.—From Le Rire (Paris). 






































The problems and _predica- 
ments of UncleSam have become 
a matter of world-wide interest 
since Dewey's success committed 
the country to its. policy in the 
far Pacific. It is worth while to 
note the different spirit of the 
American and continental car- 
toonists. Mr. Steele, of Denver, 
for instance, on this page shows 
Uncle Sam perplexed by reason 
of the difficulties involved in 
teaching self-government to the 
Philippines, while the Swiss car- 
toonist, whose drawing is at the 
bottom of the page, thinks only 
of Uncle Sam as trying in a 
greedy spirit to entrap and pos- 
sess. It seems well-nigh impos- 
sible for the Kuropéan mind to 
conceive of our disinterested as- 
sumption of ‘the White Man’s 























Burden.” UNCLE SAM: ‘** How can I teach this self-government ?” 
From the Evening Post (Denver). 





UNCLE SAM OPENS THE THIRD EGG, 





Do you see the little cartoon in the corner? It appeared in 
the Journal last year. Uncle Sammy had opened two eggs 
and did not like them. Yesterday (March4) was the second 


JUMPED HIS JOB. 
SAGASTA TO ALPHONSO: ‘Al, you've got to get another cap- 
anniversary of the President’s inauguration and the third tain; I’m sick of the job.” 
year began. What will the next egg contain? ALPHONSO: “ You're not so sick of it as I am.” 
From the Journal (New York). From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 


























A SWISS VIEW OF THE SITUATION.—From Nebelspalter (Zurich). 
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SPEAKING OF BARGAINS.—F10m the World (New York). 





Mr. Kipling’s illness gave the English-speaking world 
its first chance to realize how large and serious a place 
he has come to hold in its affections and its leadership. 
His song, ‘The White Man’s Burden,” has supplied a 
needed phrase to note the spirit in which both English 
and Americans are attempting to improve the welfare 
of less fortunate races. 





ONE TOUCH OF SORROW MAKES TWO PEOPLES KIN. 
From the Journal (New York). 
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‘i ’ HOLDING HIS OWN. 

‘i hee RN 7, ~f ; — WBE eae Uncite Sam: “This isn’t exactly pleasant, but these 
ae children have got to be brought up right and I’m not 


THE WHITE (?) MAN’S BURDEN.—From Life (New York). backing out on the job.”—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 














KIPLING IN AMERICA. 


AST month an eminent Englishman, leaving 
the Lucania, boarded one of the degenerate 
horse-cars struggling through the brutal mud and 
confusion of the West Side track along the 
piers. Not finding a seat, he stood on the rear 
platform and glanced over an ‘‘ extra’’ pushed 
into his hands by an enterprising newsboy, to 
learn what had been going on during his week 
out of the world. ~ The shabby conductor craned 
over the newcomer’s shoulder, and failing to 
see what he wanted asked: ‘*How is he?” 
‘‘Who ?”’ said the Englishman. <‘* Why, Kip- 
ling. The last news said he was getting better, 
didn’t it ?”” The owner of the paper shared the 
news of the ‘‘extra’s”’ bulletin, to the relief of 
the inquirer. ‘Oh, he oughter’ve been poet 
lawyrit instead of that mushy Alfred Austin,” 
continued the conductor, with a note of disgust. 
While Mr. Kipling lay ill at the Grenoble Hotel 
a hack drove rapidly to the door without a fare. 
The driver jumped from his seat, ran into the 
hotel, and read the latest bulletin, remarking to a 
bystander that he had promised to get the last 
news for the boys at the stable. Office-boys 
discussed over their lunch the pathological 
probabilities of this particular case of pneumonia, 
and brakemen leaned out from their platforms to 
pass the latest advices to incoming brethren. 
Clerks and business men on the way to the office 
did not talk of the grippe and the weather, but 
of the sick man’s progress. Churches, not only 
in the great cities close at hand, but in far-away 
corners of the country, offered up prayers for his 
recovery, and made the ‘‘ Recessional”’ a part 
of their service. Doubtless Mr. Kipling would 
prize such manifestations in his roughly depre- 
cating way more than the earnest words of the 
Kaiser’s cablegram, or the continual stream of 
anx1ous calls and inquiries from the people of his 
own craft and the other best minds of England 
and America, who would be certain to appreciate 
the loss that threatened. 

Kipling had not been well since he arrived in 
America on February 2. He came from his 
quiet, well-ordered home in the little village of 
Rottingdean, near Brighton, England, where his 
life and work had been regular, his tasks fin- 
ished as early as might be to give him leisure to 
enjoy converse with the quaint village characters. 
The sudden transition to the blizzards, the dirty, 
snow-piled streets, and nervous rush of New 
York gave him no opportunity to acclimatize 
safely. He and his three children suffered from 


colds all through February, and the poet’s opin- 
ion of the metropolitan climate was, ‘‘It is 
enough to kill a horse.” . Finally, on the 20th, 
Mr. Kipling came to his hotel from a dinner- 
party, where he had felt premonitions of trouble, 
and found an oft-rebuffed autograph collector in 
wait for him, one whose treasures had in every 
vase been written in his own presence. With his 
characteristic sympathy for the determined man, 
Kipling told the enemy that he thought he had 
earned the reward and proceeded to make him 
happy. Almost immediately afterward the poet 
was taken sick. The public was unaware of the 
danger until the following Wednesday, when 
the papers let it be known that Mr. Kipling was 
ill with pneumonia, the inflammation having at- 
tacked the air-vessels of the lower right lung. 
The fever always found with pneumonia became 
fierce, and the inflammation extended rapidly 
through the right lung and then to the left un- 
til all five lobes were closed to the air. In such 
cases of ‘‘double ’’ pneumonia there is little to 
be done by the wisest doctor except to insure 
careful nursing and to help the patient, if possi- 
ble, to a little life at the critical moments. Dr. 
Janeway, the eminent New York physician, 
particularly skilled in diseases of the lungs, and 
Dr. Dunham, who married Miss Josephine Bales- 
tier, a sister of Mr. Kipling’s wife, had charge 











MR. KIPLING'S HOUSE AT ROTTINGDEAN, BRIGHTON. 
(Which he left in January for America.) 
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of the case, and sent brief, careful bulletins to 
the hotel office which satisfied, perforce, the 
crowd of friends and newspaper men who waited 
there. Between the seventh and the tenth days 
of the disease it seemed as if all were lost. There 
was no possibility that the then thoroughly con- 
gested lungs could do their work in renewing a 
living supply of fresh blood, and the patient was 
kept alive with inspirations of oxygen. The 
vareful treatment and the strong, unyielding 
character of the patient kept him alive through 














THE PLOUGH INN, ROTTINGDEAN, 


(Where Mr. Kipling talked politics to the country folks.) 


this intensely critical period, and on the tenth 
day the physicians could report an unmistak- 
able though slight gain in a resolution of the 
lower lobes. 

Probably there is no royal personage on 
earth whose recovery could bring such an un- 
alloyed and generous pleasure to so many people. 
Already the attentions of the admirers of the 
poet and_ story-teller had become somewhat 
overpowering. Not only the news-seekers of 
the baser sort with irreverent cameras and 
well-meaning individuals with certain cures, but 
sympathizers of a higher grade proffered help in 
every form in such abundance that Mrs. Kipling 
was forced to answer them with published 
notices. The hotel was assailed with delicacies 
sufficient to support a number of men, and the 
reporters were sternly directed to make no men- 
tion of the fact that Mr. Kipling had partaken 
appreciatively of sweetbreads, as a hint to that 
effect would certainly have brought unmanage- 
able quantities of the article upon the patient's 





guardians. Mrs. Kipling was fortunate in having 
a protecting friend of rare tact and immovable 
firmness in Mr. F. N. Doubleday, the poet’s 
publisher, who took up his quarters at the hotel 
and devoted himself absolutely for weeks to the 
care of the stricken family. 

These incidents of Mr. Kipling’s illness are of 
certain and legitimate public interest because of 
the revelation they gave of the place his stories 
and poems have already won in the hearts of the 
Anglo-Saxon people. For this universal appre- 
ciation of his genius is something quite new. A 
few people have realized the greatness of his 
work since 1890, when his stories of Anglo-1n- 
dian life came to America with no flourish of 
trumpets or beating of drums. <A larger num- 
ber of better-equipped minds have succumbed 
to his charm in the past five years. But it is a 
fact that up to the very last years Kipling’s 
books have not been regarded by his publishers 
as profitable in the sense of bringing in immedi- 
ate financial return on the investment. The 
name had a value in prestige for a publisher’s 
lists, and the audience it reached was of the best. 
But literally scores of English-speaking authors 
could be mentioned whose works ‘sold better.’’ 




















MR. KIPLING AS HE LANDED IN AMERICA. 
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The Jungle Books were the first to have a wider 
sale. The last book, ‘*‘ The Day’s Work,” has 
been vastly more successful in this sense than 
any of its predecessors. Up to the present time 
no less than 65,000 copies of «* The Day’s Work ” 
have been sold in America and about 35,000 in 
England. It is pleasant to know that Mr. Kip- 
ling’s own profit from his literary work is large 
—not large, perhaps, in the sense of making a 
proper gauge of his merit ; for who could meas- 
ure in dollars the value of such a story as ‘‘ The 
Brushwood Boy” or such a poem as the * Re- 
cessional’’? But judged by the experience of 
other geniuses, Mr. Kipling is certainly doing 
well if he receives, as Dr. Robertson Nicoll esti- 
mates, about forty thousand dollars for the eight 
all too short ‘‘Stalky ” stories now appearing— 
somewhere near a dollar per word ! 

It has been generally suggested that the work- 
ingman’s enthusiasm for Kipling is due to the 
omniscience of this writer of thirty-four years ; 
that the soldier reveres him for liis knowledge of 
a soldier's work, pleasures, and woes ; that the 
railroad man swears by him because he under- 
stands so well how an engine is built; that the 
sailor and the fisherman, the public-school boy, 
the city clerk, the mechanic, find the fascination 
in his perfect acquaintance with their life. No 
doubt this clinches the charm, but certainly a 
broader principle underlies the popularity which 
the poet and fictionist has won with the masses. 
This is that he appeals to the emotional side of 
his readers as well as to the intellectual. <A 
man like Matthew Arnold, be he never so great, 
finds himself, perhaps with some approval, cut off 
from all but those readers in whom there is some 
unusual degree of intellectual training and refine- 
ment. Kipling masters such readers, too, with 
his magnificent certainty of phrase and healthful 
vigor, and with his soul-stirring dramatic faculty 
proceeds to capture the rest of the world that 
knows better how to feel than to think. Doubt- 
less, too, his brilliantly early success as a popular 
author is due very largely to his choice of subjects ; 
to the vigorous launching of his genius into the 
topic of the hour, the present problem of the na- 
tion. Thus as good a poem as ‘The White 
Man’s Burden” might easily have been unnoticed 
by the world at large had it none of the tremen- 
dous public interest which has brought that noble 
utterance into the mouths of millions of Ameri- 
cans. Here Mr. Kipling has in his poetic work 
an advantage and a danger analogous to those 
which are before the lesser singers of stage topical 
songs. <A palpable hit is certain to fetch the whole 
house ; on the other hand, the populace is expect- 
inga hit every time, and few performers can in- 
variably meet its demands. Mr. Kipling seems 


to be such an inevitable sort of a fellow that 
one is surprised even to hear that he ever writes 
things over twice before giving them to us. 
But he assures the rare and happy interviewer 
that most of what he writes goes into the waste- 
basket. 





RUDYARD KIPLING. 


But whatever be the reasons for the popular 
appreciation of ‘+The White Man’s Burden,” the 
immensity of that appreciation is most remark- 
able. Sermons have been preached’ about it, 
editorials written on it, jokes made of it, par- 
odies innumerable and cartoons have been 
inspired by it; and—let us hope and believe— 
minds have been fired with its ringing phrases 
to make the poet’s picture of America’s ‘day's 
work ”’ a true and prophetic vision. 

That it is not only the Anglo-Saxon who has 
quickly learned to take Kipling at his true worth 
there are many evidences. The Kaiser’s cable- 
gram shows the poet’s place in German hearts. 
It is a little difficult to imagine a Frenchman’s 
full comprehension of Mulvaney, yet one of the 
best critical estimates of Kipling has lately 
come from the pen of M. A. de Chevrillon in 
the Revue de Paris. This Frenchman says : 

‘¢ Not like our Loti, with a passive and semi- 
neurasthenic melancholy, a shudder of pain and 
voluptuousness at the thought of death and the 
great eternal forces, but like a man of action 
who sees in those forces only obstacles to exercise 
his activities, whet his will, fortify his person- 
ality, define and harden his self-respect—a man 
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who, in combating them, feels the stern pleasure 
of an exciting and dangerous sport, demanding 
of them vehement and sudden sensations, the 
aggressive and brutal intoxication of strong ‘alco- 
hol, dismally delighting his imagination with their 
mysteries and terrors. 

‘¢ In all Kipling’s tales one finds the short, 
measured gesture of a strong man relating great 
things in a calm, cool tone. What adds to the 
decisive superiority of his manner is the compre- 
hensiveness and minuteness of his impeccable 
information—the solidity of his universal knowl- 
He speaks of the navigation of the 
Hoogley like a Caleutta pilot ;_ of elephants like 
acornac; of the jungles, wild boars, and the 
nilghai—of the hours and reasons of their migra- 
tions—tike a hunter; of the misery and crime 
of the Kast End like a superintendent of police 
or the president of a charitable society ; and of 
beer and gin like an intelligent drunkard. He 
is omniscient and imperturbable. 

‘‘To an Englishman accustomed to the bio- 
graphical novel in three volumes, in which the 
characters are slowly developed and in which 
vast groups begin gradually to live and move, 
this is both nev rand surprising. Kipling pos- 
sesses in the highest degree the French faculty 
which assembles and constructs the whole at once, 
which arranges the effects and causes them to 
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converge toward a whole effect, all the more pow- 
erful because of its suddenness. . . . It may be 
said that he has learned in tropical countries the 
hard contrast of projected shadows and planes of 
light. He is crisp, powerful, compact, and keen, 
like Mérimée, but much more sinewy, instanta- 
neous, and cruel.” 

When Mr. Kipling came to America he had 
intended to spend some time in New York and 
Washington, and to visit Mexico, with a view, it 
is understood, to the accumulation of material 
for a story of Mexican life. It is to be hoped 
that the terrible experience he has gone through 
will not materially interfere with his plans in 
this respect. In the meantime the world is 
thankful enough that he is saved to tell it some 
more stories and sing it some more songs. He is 
now but thirty-four years of age ; and so far as any 
substitutes can now be seen on the literary hori- 
zon, the twentieth century needs him badly. As 
Kipling himself said recently to an interviewer, 
in discussing the literary history of England : 
‘“] feel we are between ebb and flood. It is 
now just what sailors call slack tide. We are 
waiting for the great personality which will unite 
all the minor tendencies of the time and collect 
all the partial and petty forces into one power 
that will give a new and adequate expression to 
the new time.” 
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KIPLING’S HANDWRITING IN THE OPENING PARAGRAPH OF HIS INTRODUCTION TO THE UNIFORM EDITION OF HIS WORKS. 

















SOME NOTES ON THE NEW FRENCH 
PRESIDENT. 


HE new President cf France has had a 
career which appeals peculiarly to the 
liking and sympathy of the average Frenchman. 
Emile Loubet is the son of a farmer whose ances. 











PRESIDENT LOUBET. 


(From a photograph taken a few days after his election and 
after he had received the insignia of Grand Master of the 
Legion of Honor.) 


tral acres were situated in the little commune of 
Marsanne, which is in the Department of the 
Dréme, in southeastern France. The father of 
the new President was so good a farmer and so 
respected a citizen that he hecame at one time 
the mayor of Marsanne. This estimable man, it 
seems, died a good while ago; but his widow, 
the mother of the President, still lives and car- 
ries on the farm, at the age of eighty-six. The 
French public is taking a great deal of interest in 
Madame Loubet mere, and the illustrated papers 
from Paris are giving us a profusion of pictures 
of the farmstead, with its sheep and lambs 
huddled close in the sheltered angle of the 
buildings, and of the old lady with her shrewd 
face and short peasant skirt, who has_ been 
photographed until she is heartily tired of it. 


She is well enough pleased, doubtless, with her 
son’s advancement in position and fame, but she 
will never believe him as great a man as his 
father—once the mayor of Marsanne and always 
a weather-wise and thrifty farmer—to whose 
picture on the wall she points with reverence 
and pride when visitors come to talk to her about 
her distinguished son. The best thing she can 
say of Emile is that she believes he is growing to 
be a good deal like his father. 

The senior Loube *t, after his experience in the 
public affairs of his village, was determined that 
his son Emile should be a lawyer. For his own 
part, Emile would have been highly content to 
stay on the farm and succeed his father. But 
as a dutiful lad he accepted the course that his 
father had mapped out, put his inherited power 
of application and his well-balanced common 
sense into his studies, and in due time became a 
lawyer. He hung out his shingle, as we would 
say, in the town of Montélimar, which was about 
three or four miles from his father’s farm. 

It is Valence, and not Montélimar, that is the 
‘apital of the Department of the Dréme, but 
Montélimar is the chief town of the arrondisse- 
ment, and it has a population of ten thousand or 
more. Almost every county in the United 
States can match this experience of the -Lou- 
bet family ; for our political life in this country 
has been practically dominated by the able sons 
of sensible farmers who have studied law and 
located at the nearest county seat. 

Emile Loubet made his way steadily in his 
local law practice, and in due time found him- 
self a wife in the town. She was Mademoiselle 
Marie Denis. This was in 1867, when Emile 
Loubet was twenty-eight years of age and Marie 
was eighteen. Her father had come from Picardy 
and worked in an iron shop at making nails. He 
afterward became a nailmaker and hardware deal- 
er on his own account, and had accumulé 
according to the reports now conscientiously 
set forth in the French papers—a fortune of 
perhaps seventy thousand dollars, a very great 
sum for Montélimar, when he died, in 1879. 
He left the business to his two sons, who con- 
ducted it as partners; but Philibert, the elder, 
who was married, died in due time, and Fré- 
déric, the younger, held the business together by 
marrying his brother's widow. 

Frédéric is now carrying on the business, and 
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seems not to be in the least puffed up at find- 
ing himself the sole brother-in-law of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. This prudent arrange- 
ment under which Frédéric has kept the iron 
business at Montélimar intact by marrying the 
widow of Philibert—though its mention is per- 
haps a digression from the main thread of 
our comment upon the character and career of 
the new head of one of the great powers of 
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Thus President Loubet, who has always kept 
his home, his friends, and his popularity in Mon- 
télimar, belongs as essentially to that town as 
President McKinley does to Canton, Ohio. In 
short, the French President, like the American, 
is thoroughly simple and democratic in all his in- 
stincts and convicticns. 

The Paris paper, A/atin, after the new Pres- 
ident’s election at Versailles, sent a reporter 
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PRESIDENT LOUBET’S MOTHER. 


Europe—is too characteristic of French life and 
particularly of life among President Loubet’s 
class of French people to be ignored. — For while 
the President has doubtless grown far beyond 
many of his old-time friends and associates at 
Mont¢limar, he would probably be happier and 
more at home with them than with the lofty and 
aristocratic personages to whose companionship, 
it has been said, the late President Faure so con- 
stantly aspired. 


down to the Department of the Dréme to write 
up Loubet’s home life and surroundings. This 
reporter went to see brother-in-law Frédéric 
Denis, the prosperous ironmonger, and the fol- 
lowing is what Frédéric said to the reporter 
about his eminent connection by marriage : 


M. Emile Loubet has always been what is called a 
bicheur. Up at 6 o’clock in the morning, he never 
goes to hed before 1] P.M. Nothing extraordinary has 
ever happened to him, but you can say that he is a good 
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fellow and an honest one. His father was a simple 
peasant who worked by the sweat of his brow. The 
farm where my brother-in-law was born is four kilo- 
meters away, at Marsanne. His father is dead, but 
Madame Loubet still lives there. She is eighty-six 
years of age, the brave femme, and I assure you she is 
still a good walker and hasacleareye. She wants to do 
everything herself, but, naturally, a woman of her age 
cannot, like a woman of twenty, keep her eye on every- 
thing. My brother-in-law has passed through all the 
grades. He has been Municipal Councilor, Arrondisse- 
ment Councilor, Conseiler Général, Deputy, Senator, 
Minister, Prime Minister, President of the Senate, and 
now President of the Republic. The only thing that 
troubles us is that he can no longer come to Montélimar 
as in the past, and that with the protocol it will be 
much more difficult to get at him. 

I am delighted at what has happened, but you have 
no idea what a bore it is to have a member of your fam- 
ily something in the government. A lot of people come 
to see you to get them places. Only this morning I had 
four letters from people wanting to be recommended to 
my brother-in-law. . . . But ironmonger I am and iron- 
monger I mean to remain. I have to work to live, for 
we are not as rich as people think. My brother-in-law, 
moreover, must keep to the rules of order and economy 
which have brought him to his high position or he will 
‘soon be ruined. The family is not poor, but it is not 
rich either, and I doubt if M. Loubet can spend much 
money in excess of his official income as President and 
in addition to the sum allotted him for entertainment. 
He has a son and a daughter. The former is his private 
secretary ; the latter, named Marguérite, is twenty- 
seven years of age and is married to M. Soubeyran de 
Saint Prixe, at present a magistrate at Marseilles. 


The Parisian journalist went out to the Loubet 








‘THE RESIDENCE OF PRESIDENT LOUBET AT MONTELIMAR. 
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farm at Marsanne to see the President’s venerable 
mother, and the account he gives of her is as 
follows : 


We found ourselves face to face with an old peasant 
woman. 


Her face was sunburned and of the texture 
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MADAME LOUBET. 





of parchment owing to the mistral. But the features 
have a finesse which is striking. It is, indeed, the face 
of the new President of the Republic. ‘‘ You must be 
very happy, madame.” Madame Loubet raises her 
eyes to the sky and utters a ‘“‘h’m, h’m,” which shows 
that her happiness is not so complete as we fancy it. 
Then she asks us, pointing to a portrait of M. Auguste 
Loubet on the wall: ‘‘No dot.bt you knew my deceased 
husband ?” On the chance we answer yes, and she adds : 
‘““He was bien brave homme. In my old age I have 
the happiness of thinking that my son resembles him.” 
After a big sigh she continues : ‘On, I am well aware 
that I shall no longer see him. It is like that in life. 
We bring up our children, and when they are grown up 
they cease to occupy themselves with us.” She was 
evidently not well, and we left, not venturing to ques- 
tion her further. 

M. Loubet’s public career began—as that of 
most public men ought to—with an active par- 
ticipation in local affairs, in the course of which 
he gained the thorough confidence of his fellow- 
citizens. In this regard, indeed, his career bears 
some points of resemblance to that of his prede- 
cessor ; for, as we remarked last month, Presi- 
dent Faure made his public début on the munic- 
ipal stage at Havre, and he carried with him 
from that port to the national parliament at 
Paris the substantial reputation of a man who 
had, simultaneously, become rich through the arts 
of private commerce and well versed in the 
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practical conduct of public 
business. Loubet’s little 
town of Montélimar afforded 
a much less conspicuous mu- 
nicipal sphere than the im- 
portant seaport of Havre. 
But one foothold is about 
as good as another for the 
thorcughgoing man of Lou- 
bet’s type. He served in the 
town council, was mayor in 
due time, and from the edn- 
duct of the town affairs he 
proceeded to the arrondisse- 
ment, or country business. 
Then in turn he made his 
way to the most influential 
positions in the governing 
body of the Department of 
the Drdme. At that stage, 
if he had been in this coun- 
try, he would have been 
serving in the State Legislature. 

In 1876 he became a candidate for the na- 
tional Chamber of Deputies and was duly elected. 
After nine years in the Chamber he was chosen 
Senator for the Department of the Drdme. He 
then served for a time as Minister of Public 
Works. Our readers should bear in mind that 
in France cabinet ministers retain their legis- 
lative seats. In 1892 he was called to serve 
as Prime Minister and form a cabinet. The 
high appreciation in which he was held by his 
colleagues was attested almost from the begin- 
ning of his service in the Senate by his impor- 
tant committee duties and other responsible dis- 
tinctions. He was soon made secretary of the 
body, and in 1896, on the death of M. Challemel 
Lacour, he was elected President of the Senate. 

It is, of course, not to be wondered at that 
some newspapers in Paris and in other countries 
should have characterized the new President as 
a commonplace man, rather lacking in strong 
qualities. But his real reputation among the 
public men of France is that of a statesman 
of sterling common sense, unstained personal 
character, stanch and devoted republicanism, 
and unusually wide knowledge both of books and 
of affairs. Although very unassuming in man- 
ner, Président Loubet has been an assiduous 
student, and is regarded as one of the most 
widely read men in French public life. 

The Panama scandals were disclosed in 1892 
during his premiership, and a few of the prefes- 
sional defamers who afflict French politics and 











THE HOME OF PRESIDENT LOUBET’S MOTHER IN MARSANNE. 


journalism have now endeavored to connect his 
name in some way with the disgraceful phases of 
that episode. But just men of all parties declare 
that Loubet was not compromised at that-time in 
the smallest degree. The anti-Dreyfus agitators 
also are endeavoring to make it appear that Lou- 
bet has been what they call a ‘+ Dreyfusard.”’ 
Here, again, all impartial testimony agrees that 
the new President has never been involved on the 
one side or on the other of that controversy, and 
that he stands simply for law and justice. He 
has never declared his belief in the innocence of 
Dreyfus or in the guilt of any other; but it is 
understood that he has been in accord with the 
policy of submitting the question of revision to 
the judgment of the Court of Cassation. 

The great gain for France in the election of 
Loubet has been that it insures a new lease of 
life to the republic. The plots of the Royalist 
pretenders, which a few weeks ago were thought 
to be formidable, have been rendered harmless 
because the performances of men like the semi- 
lunatic Dérouléde, who attempted a small reac- 
tionist revolution on his own account after the 
election of Loubet and brought ridicule upon 
the whole scheme of monarchical restoration. 
When the French people make game of a politi- 
cal movement there is nothing to be feared from 
it. All Americans who are right-minded and 
who have any intelligent comprehension of 
French affairs are ardent well-wishers of the 
republic, and will cherish high hopes for the 
administration of President Loubet. 





























PRESIDENT LOUBET LEAVING THE PALACE OF VERSAILLES AFTER H:S ELECTION. 
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ELECTION AT VERSAILLES. 


SALMON. 


[Miss Salmon, the distinguished professor of history at Vassar College, who is spending the current academic 
year abroad, was one of the few spectators who were admitted to the meeting of the National Assembly in the 
palace at Versailles on the memorable occasion of the election of President Loubet to succeed President Faure, 


on February 18. 
THE EDITOR.) 


A’ Englishman has recently considered ‘* The 

Land of Contrasts” a title sufficiently dis- 
tinctive to differentiate America from all other 
countries. Yet one would search in vain de- 
scriptions of American life or histories of the 
American people to find a contrast so striking 
as that just presented between the complexity of 
the political situation in France and the ease 
with which the leadership of the nation has 
passed from one president to another. ‘The 
King is dead; long live the King! ’’ never had 
a better illustration than in Paris, where on Fri- 
day the city awoke to learn of the death of 
President Faure and slept in peace on Saturday 
after the election of President Loubet. 

It would have seemed that no time could have 
been more inopportune for a change in the chief 
magistracy, for the gravity of the present situation 
in France has scarcely been exaggerated even by 


Miss Salmon sends us the following interesting notes upon the.event and its significance.— 


the Spectator and other representative English 
pavers that have taken a particularly gloomy 
view of French affairs. With a foreign policy 
that has brought the country to the verge of a 
war with England, with the interminable affacre 
bringing reproach on the government in the eyes 
of all other countries and threatening to rend the 
nation itself, with an army discredited, with a 
judicial department in the hands of the legisla- 
ture and the legislature influenced in its action 
by the passionate demands of the most inflam- 
matory representative of the Paris press, with a 
Church that in theory stands for universal peace 
and the brotherhood of man lending its influ- 
ence to the hatred of the anti-ju/f faction, with 
Prince Victor issuing proclamations from across 
the border and keeping his hand on the pulse of 
France, with republican government apparently 
tottering on the brink of overthrow—surely the 
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enemies of France could have found but one ele- 
ment lacking in the inextricable confusion that 
everywhere prevails, and that element came, 
without their intervention, in the sudden death 
of President Faure. Yet the crisis has passed 
for the moment, and the very strain the republic 
has undergone has given it a new lease of life. 

To an American accustomed to cumbersome 
presidential machinery the fires in whose engines 
are never allowed to die down, the spectacle of 
the election of a president and his introduction 
into office within forty-eight hours after the 
death of his predecessor seems little less than 
phenomenal. The French constitutional law hap- 
pily has not arranged for that superfluous luxury, 
a vice-president, but provides that in case of a 
vacancy in the office of president, either by death 
or through any other cause, the two Chambers 
shall immediately constitute themselves a National 
Assembly and meet at Versailles for the election 
of a new president, the executive power in the 
interim being exercised by the ministry. As 
soon, therefore, as the death of the late president 
was announced, preparations were hurriedly made 
for the meeting of the National Assembly. 

Noteworthy as was the swift transference of 
power from a president dead to a president-elect, 
not less so is the contrast presented between all 
for which Versailles stands in history and the 
Versailles of to-day. The imagination of Louis 
XIV. could compass the transformation of a spot 
little suited for it by nature into a magnificent 
park, and the erection in it of a palace that is 
said to have sheltered ten thousand court fol- 
lowers, but it could never have pictured the as- 
sembling there, scarcely two hundred years later, 
of a great legislative body clothed with electoral 
powers that stand in opposition to the theory of 
the divine rights of kings. The servitors to 
whom the royal favor was the very breath of life 
could scarcely have imagined their places occu- 
pied by thousands crying in front of the palace 
‘© Vive la république!” The Constituent <As- 
sembly of 1789 could scarcely have pictured the 
transformation of even a constitutional monarchy 
into a republic choosing indirectly its own ex- 
ecutive head. It is a strange anomaly that thus 
makes a name that stands in history for the most 
artificial and corrupt of courts and later for the 
scene of the unbridled license of a Paris mob 
become to-day the theater of a democratic act. 
It is indeed an anachronism, for Versailles is 
but a second Pompeii, buried in the dust of a 
dead monarchy and having little in common with 
a republic of to-day. 

The meeting of the National Assembly takes 
place in the Chambre des Députés, in the south 
wing of the palace. The room was constructed 


out of an interior court of the palace, and was 
used by the Chamber from 1875 to 1879, while 
Versailles was the seat of the French Govern- 
ment. The room is now used only for the meet- 
ings of the two Chambers when they constitute 
themselves the National Assembly and meet 
either to elect a president or to change the 
organic law. It has not, therefore. been opened 
for use since more than four years ago, when the 
late president was elected, and this doubtless 
accounts for its somber, dingy appearance, and 
it suffers by comparison with the more luxurious 
chambers now set apart for the use of the Senate 
in the Luxembourg Palace and for the Deputies 
in the Palais Bourbon. The room in its general 
arrangement is similar to that occupied by the 
present Chambre des Députés, the main differ- 
ence being that instead of a semicircle it is a 
parallelogram somewhat greater in length than 
in width, the semicircular effect being secured 
by the arrangement of the seats. The chair of 
the president is on an‘elevated platform in the 
center of the long side of the parallelogram, and 
the French tasté for historical setting is seen in 
the large painting by Couder that hangs above, 
‘‘The Opening of the State General, May 5, 
1789." The tribune, as usual, is on a lower 
platform in front of the chair of the president. 
Double galleries run around three sides of the 
room, the center of the lower gallery facing the 
president being occupied on the day of the elec- 
tion by the diplomatic corps, while the upper 
gallery was reserved for the representatives of 
the press. The few spectators who were fortu- 
nate enough to secure admission occupied the 
narrow galleries at the right and the left of the 
chamber. The seats of senators and deputies 
were intermingled, but the parties occupied the 
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COUNTING THE VOTES AFTER THE ELECTION OF PRESIDENT 
LOUBET. 


same relative positions as in other French legis- 
lative bodies, the Conservatives, or the Right, 
occupying the seats at the right of the presiding 
officer, the Radicals being seated on the left. 

The scene at the opening of the congress was 
most impressive. More than eight hundred sen- 
ators and deputies were present, and the session 
was conducted with more dignity and with less 
confusion than one sees in tie daily sessions of the 
Chamber or even in those of the Senate. No 
nominations for the office are publicly made, no 
discussion takes place, and no speeches are per- 
mitted. M. Loubet, as President of the Senate, 
was the presiding officer of the congress, and 
opened the session by reading Article VII. of 
the constitutional law of February 25, 1875, 
which authorizes the National Assembly to elect 
a president in case of a vacancy in the office, and 
Article Il. of the same law, that declares that 
the president must be elected by an absolute ma- 
jority of the vote of the two Chambers. He then 
declared the congress open, and after the draw- 
ing by lot of the names of the supervisors of the 
election and also by lot the letter of the alphabet 
with which the calling of the electoral vote should 
open, the tour de scrutin began. The names of 
the senators and deputies are arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and as the usher at the foot of the 
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tribune calls his name, each member ascends 
the tribune, his name is checked by a second 
usher, and he is given by a third a small wooden 
ball the size of a large marble. He then deposits 
in a large urn at one end of the tribune his bal- 
lot, which may be open, folded, or inclosed in an 
envelope, according to his own wish, crosses the 
tribune, deposits his ball in a second urn, and 
descends. The balloting soon comes to be auto- 
matic, and the ear rather than the eye is on the 
alert for some break in the monotony. It is this 
sense of tension and the momentary relief from 
it that applause gives that expiains the demon- 
stration made when M. Dérouléde addressed the 
presiding officer with impertinent remarks and 
when M. Drumont essayed to speak from the 
tribune, in defiance of custom, that led to the 
cheers given M. Légitimus, the negro deputy 
from Guadeloupe, the first of his race to sit ina 
French legislative body, and that also led to the 
various demonstrations of approval or of dis- 
approval made as favorite or unpopular deputies 
ascended the tribune. Eight hundred and seven- 
teen members made the tour de scrutin in some- 
what less than two hours. The will of the 
National Assembly had declared itself, but who 
should ‘+ rise from the urn” the ushers bore into 
an adjacent room was only a matter of conjecture 
during the recess of fifty minutes that inter- 
vened between the closing of the ballot and the 
announcement of its result. All doubt was at 
an end when the ushers reéntered the chamber 
and M. Loubet, instead of resuming the chair of 
the president, sat in the seat of one of the sec- 
retaries, 

The formal announcement made by the Vice- 
President of the Senate of the election of M. 
Loubet to the presidency was unnecessary, but 
even the congress itself was perhaps surprised at 
the large majority given him. The applause by 
the left and the center was prolonged and genu- 
ine, and even on the right many members joined 
in the almost universal cheer. The newly elected 
president received in the lobby the brief con- 
gratulations of officials and friends, and immedi- 
ately took a carriage for the station, accompanied 
by M. Dupuy and the prefect of the Seine. 
Without oath of office, without installation, 
without ceremony of any kind whatsoever, with- 
out jar or friction, France had received a new 
president and for the time being all was well. 

What the effect of so democratic an election 
would be on the mind of the believer in the 
divine right of kings can only be imagined. 
Certainly to an American who has always lived 
in a doubtful state it was a revelation of demo- 
cratic simplicity of procedure undreamed of be- 


fore. When one recalls the enormous amount 
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of time consumed in the aggregate by a presiden- 
tial election and the equally enormous sums of 
money uselessly—and worse than uselessly—ex- 
pended at such times, the nervous tension under 
which the entire country is put, not only by the 
election itself, but. by the nominating conventions 
months in advance of it, the personal animosities 
engendered by such a struggle, the political up- 
heaval that~follows a change in the office, since 
friends must still be rewarded and enemies 
punished, notwithstanding civil-service laws, it 
is with at least a momentary regret that one re- 
members the rejection by the Philadelphia con- 
vention of the proposition to elect the President 
by the two houses of Congress. 

Certainly in the management of details certain 
points in the French system seem open to criti- 
cism. The ballots are privately printed, and as 
no formal nomination is necessary, any person is 
at liberty to flood the lobbies with ballots bearing 
his name and with circulars setting forth his 
qualifications for the presidential office. The 
ballot is neither an open one that makes each 
member responsible to his constituents for its 
use nor a secret one that prevents threats and 
intimidations in case it is used contrary to public 
opinion. Deliberation would seem better than 
the personalities flung at the presiding officer, 
the occasional dialogue between the members and 
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the chairman, and the constant cries from the 
tribune and from the seats of +‘ A bus les Drey- 
fusards!" ‘+ A bas les juifs!” ++ Vive Parmée!” 
‘« Vive la patrie!” ‘* Vive la république!” Dig- 
nity of procedure, however, is not a character- 
istic of French legislative bodies: The embar- 
rassment of a chairman called upon to count 
himself into office was obviated in the case of M. 
Loubet when a vice-president of the Senate as- 
sumed the chair. But elaborate legislation is an 
indication of the existence of an elaborate and 
complicated system, and its absence in the case 
of the election of the president of the French 
republic is the strongest evidence of the absolutely 
democratic character cf the proceeding. 

It may be said that the very ease with which 
the president can be elected lends an element of 
instability to the office. It is certainly possible 
by pursuing a persistent course of nagging, pin- 
pricking, virulent attacks, and official or private 
persecution to coerce a president into resignation. 
Personal persecution has already in the case of , 
at least two presidents led to this result, and 
President Loubet was greeted at the railroad 
station on his arrival from Versailles with the 
ery, ‘‘ Démission ! démission!”’ The ornamental 
nature of the duties of the president and his 
little real power render him an easy target for 
personal abuse and for attacks of a character 
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against which it is peculiarly hard to defend 
himself. Sir Henry Summer Maine has ex- 
pressed somewhat contemptuously his opinion 
of the office when he says: ‘‘ The old kings of 
France reigned and governed. The constitu- 
tional king, according to M. Thiers, reigns, but 
does not govern. The President of the United 
States governs, but he does not reign. It has been 
reserved for the president-of the French republic 
neither to reign nor yet to govern.”” As long 
as the president does not run counter to popular 
prejudice and no scandals are brought to light 
in connection with him his path is comparatively 
easy. But France always seems to have a public 
question in regard to which it is difficult to avoid 
an expression of opinion, and petty personal jeal- 
ousies may be trusted sooner or later to unearth 
some scandal near or remote. Thus the office is 
a difficult one to fill, for the very opposite reasons 
that little real power is attached to it and that 
the first intimation of an attack on the character 
of the person filling it leads instantly to a demand 
for resignation. 

Since, therefore, the process of getting rid of 
one president is a simple one, and since neither 
time, energy, nor expense is demanded in elect- 
ing a new one, it may be said that there is al- 
ways the lurking danger that the Chambers will 
begin the policy of persecution, force the resigna- 
tion of the president, resolve themselves into a 
National Assembly, elect a new president, and so 
continue the endless chain. 

All this certainly is possible, but as a matter 
of fact the average duration of a presidency in 
France has been about the length of that of the 
office in America. M. Lonbet is the seventh 
president since 1871, and Mr. McKinley the 
eighth since 1869 if Mr. Cleveland’s two terms 
are each counted. The official life of an Eng- 
lish premier is somewhat shorter than that of the 
American President. While, therefore, the dan- 
ger coming from the ease of electing a president 
in France certainly exists in theory, it is at least 
doubtful whether it exists in reality. 

It must be remembered that this discussion of 
the election of the president of the French repub- 
lic relates simply to the question of procedure, 
and is not one of the relative merits of indirect 
election by a legislative body or by an electoral 
college or of direct election by popular vote. 
The frogs asked Jupiter for a king, and two 
deputies, during the election of M. Loubet, de- 
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manded from the tribune the direct election of 
the president by vote of the people. The battle 
between the upholders of direct and of indirect 
election of the president goes on as vigorously in 
France as in America. But France now has 
what America has not—an indirect election that 
is one in reality as well as in name. If the prin- 
ciple of indirect election is accepted, it is difficult 
to conceive of a method more simple, more direct, 
more satisfactory in every respect than the one 
adopted by France. 

It is a common experience with Americans to 
feel more at home in Paris than in London, not- 
withstanding the differences on the one side in 
language, in religion, in manner of life, in moral 
standards, and the greater similarity on the other 
side between America and England in all of 
these directions. The secret cf it lies in the fact 
that social. and political life in France, as in 
America, are based on the theory of democracy, 
while all life in England rests on the theory of 
inequality. While this vital difference exists the 
sympathies of America and France must be more 
closely allied than.of those of America and Eng- 
land. It was in America that the French idea 
of political equality first found expression, and 
America still has something to learn from her 
sister republic of democratic simplicity of pro- 
cedure and the election of a president. 
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THE-“€ZAR’S PEACE CONFERENCE. 


BY EDWIN MUNSELL BLISS. 


Vane much heralding, much criticism, much 

incredulity, and some enthusiasm, the pre- 
liminary conference of ambassadors to discuss 
the proposals of the Czar with reference to light- 
ening the burdens of war taxation on the people 
of Europe is scheduled to meet next month at 
The Hague. It becomes thus of interest to note 
the topics suggested for discussion. 
follows : 


(1) An agreement not to increase naval or military 
forces and the corresponding budgets for a fixed period; 
(2) an endeavor to find means of reducing the forces 
and budgets in the future ; (3) interdiction of the use 
of any new weapon or explosive of a power fuller than 
now made; (4) restriction of the use of the most ter- 
rible of existing explosives and forbidding the throw- 
ing of any explosives from balloons or similarly ; (5) 
forbidding the employment of submarine torpedoes and 
similar contrivances ; (6) undertaking not to construct 
vessels with rams; (7) application of the Geneva con- 
vention to naval warfare ; (8) neutralization of vessels 
saving those wrecked in naval battles ; (9) revision of 
the declaration concerning the laws and customs of war 
elaborated at Brussels in 1874; (10) acceptance of the 
principle of mediation and arbitration in such cases as 
lend themselves thereto. ‘ 


Of these, the first two relate to the present and 
prospective diminution of the war tax on the 
nations ; four propose the restriction of the use 
of certain arms and munitions of war ; three call 
for the revision of international codes ; and the 
last suggests the principle of mediation and ar- 
bitration. The restrictive topics may, with per- 
haps a single exception, be eliminated as of little 
practical value, inasmuch as their adoption would 
tend to place the weaker states at the mercy of 
the stronger ones. The discussion of the diminu- 
tion of the war tax is deprived of its chief im- 
portance by a clause forbidding the inclusion of 
any discussion as to existing political relations. 
Arbitration too is to be limited to ‘‘such cases 
as lend themselves thereto.’’ The revision of 
codes is valuable and always in order. The net 
result is : four useless topics ; three purely aca- 
demic discussions ; three practical points, which, 
however, could equally as well be arranged by a 
simple ordinary conference of ambassadors. Why 
all this paraphernalia ? 

In the general discussion as to this whole sub- 
ject people have been for the most part divided 
between two views. One represents the Czar as 


a pure idealist suddenly launched by Providence 


They are as. 


upon the stormy seas of international politics 
with a special message of peace. The other con- 
siders him a shrewd practical politician utterly 
devoid of sentiment, anxious solely for Russia’s 
aggrandizement, who throws out this bait simply 
to gain time for the carrying out of his own 
schemes. In truth, both views may well be cor- 
rect. Witness not only the existence of both 
types in the Russian of to-day, but also the whole 
history of the empire. Since the time of Peter 
the Great the imperial policy has been the carry- 
ing out of a sentiment, controlled, however, in 
its execution always and everywhere by the most. 
rigid of practical judgment. The greater has 
not been sacrificed to the less. The ultimate 
purpose has not. been blurred by the glamour of a 
momentary advantage. Politically the Russian 
has set before him the ideal of an empire, 
grander, more perfect, more substantial than 
any in history ; an empire which will include, 
with the lands of the North, the heritage of the 
Byzantine, himself heir to the Roman and the 
Greek. Side by side with this has been the con- 
ception of a revivifying of the old orthodox 
Kastern Church—its various schisms healed, its 
old-time missionary vigor restored, and an ideal 
combination of church and state exhibited to the 
world as the true conception of the divine king- 
dom on earth. Not that all this has been laid 
down in formulas or written in codes of action, 
national or international, but it has been the un- 
derlying influence, occasionally finding expres- 
sion in individuals and at all times—though 
often perhaps unconsciously—guiding the general 
policy of each succeeding reign. 

In carrying out this policy Russian statesmen 
have always realized that internal growth and 
solidification was essential to safe expansion. 
Their conception of the essentials to this internal 
development might, indeed, differ in many im- 
portant respects from the Anglo-Saxon idea. 
They claim that the Slav is so thoroughly su 
generis as to require essentially different treat- 
ment from his Western friend or rival, and thus 
many of the criticisms passed by foreigners fail 
of producing the slightest impression upon Rus- 
sian minds. Into this general question it is not 
necessary to enter here. It is sufficient for the 
moment to call attention to one of these essentials 
—peace, or at least freedom from war with other 
nations of a similar grade of political power. 
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To those who have been accustomed to look upon 
Russia as perhaps the most dangerously aggres- 
sive power in Europe this may seem inconsistent. 
It is, however, true. Russia has been, far more 
than any of the great powers of Europe, consist- 
ently and persistently on the side of peace, and 
her influence has been thrown, so far as prac- 
ticable, in favor of peace. She was virtually 
tricked into the. Crimean War, which ended so 
disastrously for her, and the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1877-78 was not desired by her, but forced 
upon her, partly by the very sentiment referred 
to above, partly by force of circumstances which 
she helped to originate, but which got beyond 
her control. The dual alliance has been and is 
to-day a purely peace measure, as France appears 
to be at last discovering to her own disgust. 

The reason for this policy is apparent. Of all 
the empires of the world, Russia most needs in- 
ternal development. Her enormous stretches of 
territory require roads of every kind ; the pecu- 
liar constitution of her civil and social economy 
needs the education of her people ;_ her industrial 
system almost needs creation. All this costs 
money—more money than can well be raised by 
taxation, for the land rich in resources is stil! 
comparatively poor in the development of those 
resources. There is also to be taken into con- 
sideration a certain amount of inevitable expan- 
sion. The character of. Russian and English 
aggression in Asia is not dften understood and 
has received some very unmerited criticism. 
With instances of wrong, it has been in the main 
inevitable and at the same time genuinely advan- 
tageous. Note especially the acquisition of Man- 
churia and Port Arthur. It has, however, en- 
tailed considerable expense. There has been also 
the necessity, from the Russian standpoint, of 
seeing that she was not estopped by the advance 
of other nations from the future realization of 
her plans of empire. This she has always sought 
to secure by diplomacy, using the term in its 
broadest sense to include not merely those inter- 
national relations incident to her position in Ku- 
rope, but those influences upon weaker nations 
which shall prevent their being absorbed by her 
rivals. Thus it has been her policy to keep Tur- 
key, Greece, and Persia weak and under obliga- 
tions to herself rather than to England, Ger. 
many, or I*rance. She has cajoled Abyssinia 
lest the Abyssinian Church, should go over to 
the Church of England and Menelik unite with 
General Kitchener in solidifying an empire which 
might endanger her schemes along the borders 
of the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea. With 
her eye on an outlet to the Persian Gulf, and 
realizing the necessity of friendship with the 
tribes of Afghanistan, she has maneuvered until 


apparently the Ameer has gone over to her bag 
and baggage. Her exploits in the Pamirs and 
the border lands may or may not have direct re- 
lation to the foreclosing of the mortgage she 
claims to hold on the empire of Alexander the 
Great. Suffice it to say that Russians of every 
class do not hesitate to announce their purpose 
ultimately to possess India. 

All this costs money. If now to this, in the 
Russian mind, absolutely essential expense there 
be added the necessity of keeping up an-army 
and navy sufficient to enable her to compete 
in open warfare with the powers of Europe, it 
is easy to see that the burden might soon be- 
come too heavy even for her stalwart shoulders. 
Somewhere or other there must be economy. 
Where shall it be? Naturally along those lines 
with which Russia traditionally has least sym- 
pathy—v.e., the lines of European rivalry. Rus- 
sia has no ambitions antagonistic to her neighbors. 
She cares nothing how much England, Germany, 
Austria, or Italy may develop so long as they do 
not interfere with her own plans. Even where 
they interfere she prefers not to fight them, but 
to use the arts of diplomacy to circumvent their 
plans and advance her own. The events of the 
past years have been gradually precipitating a 
crisis. Bankruptcy has been staring her in the 
face. It was becoming more and more difficult 
to raise those loans which to a nation are at 
times the sinews of peace even more than of war. 
Furthermore, the political skies were darkening. 
France seemed on the verge of a military despot- 
ism, with all that a blatant Chauvinism might 
force it to undertake ; Austria- Hungary seemed 
destined to a dissolution which, if it came about, 
would inevitably upset completely all political 
calculations in southeastern and central Europe ; 
Germany was getting an alarmingly strong hold 
on the Sultan; the United States was entering 
into Asiatie politics, an absolutely uncertain fac- 
tor. More than ever was there need of peace, 
or at least of peace for a time, that Russia might 
gather her resources and make ready for any 
unexpected event. 

The Russian is very fertile in expedients. His 
whole history, especially in Asia, has demon- 
strated this. He never allows preconceived ideas 
to hamper him, The thing that hath been, it 
is by no means necessarily the thing that shall 
be. He is fond, too, of the spectacular and an 
adept in appeals to the imagination. The wish 
was father to the thought and the thought found 
prompt expression. Wish, thought, and ex- 
pression are entirely consistent with the general 
history and character of the empire. That they 
caused such surprise shows that Russia has not 
been widely understood. Lord Salisbury was 
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not deceived. Emperor Wuilliam—or perhaps 
better, Prince Hohenlohe—was not deceived. 
France, volatile, blind to all but the present and 
unable to comprehend the far-reaching purpose 
of her incongruous ally, was for the moment 
dazed. America was incredulous. At last all 
(of the leaders at least) have settled down into a 
pretty accurate conception of the proposal, and 
the programme has simply crystallized Russia's 
appreciation of the general situation. She has 
gained her end, at least in part. The ambassa- 
dors will soon gather at The Hague. . Their 
deliberations will cover some weeks, perhaps 
months. Then will follow consultations with 
the home governments—a few months more. 
Then perhaps a conference. If so, well and 
good—a few months more. If not a confer- 
ence, something else. Anything to gain time. 

Meanwhile the rails across to the Pacific are 
being laid with astonishing rapidity. The Trans- 
Caspian Railway has reached Kushk, on the 
Afghan frontier, and there are reports of a treaty 
with the dying Ameer and of an extension to 
Herat, while a Russian flotilla reaches by the 
Oxus the very borders of Chitral. Immigrants 
are pouring by the hundred thousand into Man- 
churia, and Mongolia is steadily following in the 
train of Bokhara. A Russian road reaches from 
‘the Caspian to Teheran, and one branch of the 
Eastern Church, the Nestorian, is humbly seek- 
ing admission to the orthodox fold. The fortifi- 
cations above Erzerum are bristling with Russian 
cannon, and Syria is being honeycombed with 
Russian schools. Prince George of Greece is 
governor of Crete despite German opposition, 
and no one would be surprised to see Russian 
fleets pass the Bosphorus at any time without 
let or hindrance. Milan is back at Belgrade. 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria has made his obeisance at 
St. Petersburg, and the Montenegrin Prince is 
jubilant over his honors from his kinsman of the 
North. Time is money. With Russia it is 
money and power, and she is using it with a 
skill that is fascinating. Is the Czar sincere ? 
Certainly. Are Muravieff and De Witte sincere ? 
Unquestionably. Are they unselfish ? Not more 
so and not less so than any other statesmen who 
see the needs of their peoples and are bound to 
use every available means to meet those needs. 
At the same tite they are by no means averse 
to a reputation for general philanthropy, and 
would be only too glad to convince the world 
that the Slavic idea is so thoroughly pacific that 
the establishment of a mighty Slavic empire 
would be the best possible guarantee of the 
world’s peace. 


Will there be any practical results? For that 


we must look to Peking rather than to The 
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Hague. Elsewhere the war clouds are lighten- 
ing. Neither Africa nor Europe shows danger 
of serious collisions. The famous Eastern ques- 
tion is, if not settled, at least not insistent. 
North China, however, is immediately essential 
to Russia. If England will accept Chinese par- 
tition the ambassadors will find all go smoothly ; 
if not, their discussions will be chiefly academic, 
so far at least as any relaxing of the war tension 
is concerned. This does not mean, however, 
that the discussions will be valueless or that war 
is inevitable or even probable. In such matters 
all delay is gain. It is also of advantage that 
the arbiters of war should discuss the possibil- 
ities of peace. Possibility is the essential pre- 
requisite to accomplishment. ‘The very fact that 
the officially accredited representatives of so many 
governments are to meet for such a purpose is 
perhaps the most significant fact of the times. 
It must not, however, blind the vision to other 
facts, and those who fix their eyes upon The 
Hague alone may suddenly find themselves out 
of focus. Imperial extension is not a matter to 
be decided in the courts. There are movements 
too powerful even for governments to control. 
What should be the attitude of the United 
States ? Our representatives will enter the con- 
ference under peculiar circumstances. The ties 
that bind us to England are very strong. At the 
same time there are traditional friendships with 
France and Russia that should be preserved and 
may well be strengthened. We believe in peace, 
but our whole history is witness that we will not 
accept it at the expense of principles essential to 
the best national life. Russian rule is the direct 
negation of many of these principles, and Rus- 
sian influence has with startling uniformity been 
exerted against their extension to other nations. 
A rigid censorship extending even to private 
families, absolute prohibition of any change of 
religion except to the Russian Church, are illus- 
trations of her actual rule; while the beheading 
last September of the six reformers of China and 
the closing of orphanages in Turkey are the re- 
sults of Russia’s influence to-day in countries 
that she desires to control. These facts should 
not be forgotten, neither should they be empha- 
sized too sharply. Russia is doing under the 
search-light of modern civilization what others 
have done in the twilight of medievalism. The 
American delegates should second heartily ail 
efforts for peace, but they must also insist thai 
peace is something more than abstention from 
war, and that it may be too dearly purchased if 
it involves the crushing out of the best national 
life in large sections of the world. Having 
fought to free Cuba from oppression, we cannot 
help to bind the shackles on China or Turkey. 


























A GROUP OF NATIVE AMERICAN 


"t= question is oiten asked, apropos of the 

rapid strides which music has made and is 
making, What, besides enthusiastic and well- 
paying audiences, has America contributed ? 
Which of her musical sons and daughters are 
bringing honor to their art and themselves ? 
What “progress, if any, has been made along 
original lines? Have new-world ideas been 
translated into music, and if so, with what suc- 
cess and effect ? Has the proportion been greater 
with composition or with the reproductive art ? 
And, finally, is America a musical nation ? 

To answer these questions even superficially 
would require a volume, and many a reader of 
the AmericAN Montuiy Review or Reviews 
may be tempted to say that they are hardly 
worth answering carefully and elaborately. But 
even the busiest of observers in this active world 
of ours may be interested to know that in the 
great realm of music, both in composition and re- 
productive art, there is a group of native Ameri- 
cans recognized all over the world as worthy of 
a place well up toward the front rank, and per- 
haps even in the front rank itself. 

The attempt to judge rigorously as to what 
names should or should not be included within 
this group would be invidious, if not impossible. 
The necessary limits of space require us to con- 
fine our attention to but a few of those whose 
right to such mention is least likely to be 
challenged, and nothing could be further from 
our intention than to imply the least derogation 
of the merits of those who must necessarily be 
excluded. We are to concern ourselves only 
with native-born American musicians, but it is 
difficult to refrain from at least mentioning some 
of the various foreign artists who have lived with 
us long and who have influenced us in a great 
measure. If this article were to be in any sense 
a contribution to the history of American music, 
the omission of such names as 8. B. Mills, Theo- 
dore Thomas, Leopold Damrosch, Anton Seidl, 
Anton Dvorak, and Xaver Scharwenka would be 
impossible. The influence of Europe must re- 
main our chief source of inspiration, since the 
great composers of all ages are Europeans, and it 
would speak ill indeed for our own musicians if 
they could be biind to the genius of a Wagner, a 
Brahms, a Dvorak, or a T'schaikovsky. 

It is to the credit of our native talent that 
there is as yet no premature effort to form an 
American school of musical composition, and that 
each composer is working along lines of his own 
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DR. WILLIAM MASON, 


genius, using the forms which have proved them- 
selves the best and bringing his own originality 
to bear in beautifying and expanding rather than 
inventing. It is largely for this reason that 
our modest beginnings give promise of ultimate 
original greatness. 


DR. WILLIAM MASON. 


First to be mentioned of Americans who have 
been influential in raising the standard of art in 
this country is that veteran artist, Dr. William 
Mason, of New York, whose seventieth birthday 
has just been celebrated by the presentation to 
him of an elegant tribute from a host of his 
present and former pupils. Dr. Mason may well 
be called the dean of our musical corps and a 
most interesting link with the past. He is still 
actively engaged composing and teaching, and 
his studio in Steinway Hall is one of the most in- 
teresting musical corners of the New World, full 
as it is with reminiscences of the greatest artists 
whom the world has ever known. Dr. Mason 
distinctly remembers the time when Robert 
Schumann was absolutely unknown and when 
Brahms came as a nobody to Liszt for encourage- 
ment and criticism. He was intimate with Wag- 
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ner, Liszt, Rubinstein, Mendelssohn, and Schu- 
mann, and in fact knew every musician of note 
during the last fifty years more or less intimately. 

Born in 1829, the son of Dr. Lowell Mason, 
who himself was beyond question the foremost 
American musician of his day, William Mason 
soon showed that he had inherited his father’s 
talents, and was happy in receiving a thorough and 
liberal training in his career. After studying in 
Berlin, where he made his first public appearance 
in the symphony concert in March, 1846, he 


went in 1849, when twenty years of age, to 
Leipzig. He became the pupil first of Moscheles 


and then of Moritz Hauptmann, thereafter in 
Prague of Alexander Dreyschock, and later in 
Weimar of Franz Liszt. After making a suc- 
cessful concert tour through Europe in 1853, he 
returned to America the next year as a pro- 
fessional pianist. From 1855 to 1868 he, to- 
gether with Theodore Thomas, Carl Bergmann, 
Joseph Mosenthal, and George Matzka, gave a 
series of sovrées of chamber music in New York, 
by means of which many of the great master- 
pieces of chamber music were first introduced to 
an American audience. At the same time he 
composed many works for the piano, chief among 
them being his invaluable ‘‘Touch and Tech- 
nique’’—a work thoroughly up to date on all 
points. In 1872 Yale College conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Music. 





PROF. H. W. PARKER. 
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PROF, JOHN K. PAINE, 


Though well along in years and though he has 
so many memories of the brilliant past, yet Dr. 
Mason has the greatest interest for the present 
and future, and always has a word of encourage- 
ment and sympathy for younger artists who are 
striving along the thorny paths of music in this 
country. 


PROFESSOR PAINE, OF HARVARD. 


Next to Dr. Mason in age and in length of 
service to music in this country must be men- 
tioned Prof. John Knowles Paine, of Harvard 
University. Professor Paine is just ten years 
younger than Dr. Mason, having been born in 
Portland, Maine, on January 9, 1839. He, too, 
studied abroad, chiefly in Leipzig, and upon his 
return to this country gave a most successful 
concert tour as an organist. Having already de- 
veloped great talent as a composer, Mr. Paine 
finished in 1872 a symphony catted ‘In the 
Spring,” which was very well received in Europe 
and is now frequently to be found upon superior 
symphony concert programmes. He was the 
first incumbent of the chair of music in Harvard 
University, having been appointed instructor and 
subsequently professor in 1876. In the same 
year he composed the noble melody to Whittier’s 
centennial hymn, which was sung with great 
effect at the opening of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion in Philadelphia. 

Perhaps his most characteristic and in many 
respects his best work is his music to ‘ King 
(Kdipus,”” which was performed in Sanders The- 
ater in Cambridge and afterward in Booth’s 
Theater in New York in 1881. No attempt was 
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made to utilize the fragments of ancient Greek 
music, about which little is known at best, but 
the entire resources of modern harmony and 
of the modern orchestra were put in play to il- 
lustrate the peculiar religious ideas which in- 
spired the great drama. 

Since that time Professor Paine has finished a 
new opera, ‘‘ Azara,”’ of which he has written 
both the libretto and the music. The scene is 
laid in Provence about the time of the early 
crusades. This work, which is almost ready for 
publication and performance, 1s spoken of by 
those who have been fortunate enough to listen 
to some of its passages as a work of great depth 
and beauty, and the first performance is looked 
forward to with great interest by musicians all 
over the world. 

PROFESSOR PARKER, OF YALE. 


What Professor Paine has done for Harvard, 
Prof. Horatio William Parker has done and is 
doing for Yale As achoral composer of note 
he is the foremost of Americans. Professor 
Parker is still in the prime of life, having been 
born at Auburndale, Mass., on September 16, 
1863. He went to Europe in 1882, studied in 
Munich with Rheinberger, and returned to the 
United States in 1885. After a most successful 
‘areer of teaching in various schools and for a 
time in the National Conservatory at New York, 
and officiating meanwhile as organist in various 
churches, he came to Boston in 1893 as organist 
and choir director of Trinity Church. In 1894 
he was appointed professor of music at Yale 
University, though he still retained his position 
at Trinity Church in Boston, and since that time 
he has been the head of the music department at 
Yale. 

Professor Parker has composed upward of 
forty-four works of importance, the latest being 
‘« St. Christopher,” a dramatic oratorio, per- 
formed in New York for the first time on April 
15, 1898. His principal work is without doubt 
‘« Hora Novissima,”’ a setting of the ancient poem 
of St. Bernard, which was finished in December, 
1892. In this Mr. Parker has a clear field. 
Nobody has ever attempted to set this poem to 
music before because of the extreme difficulty 
of the meter. This work was first given by the 
large choral society of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, New York. It was also performed by 
the Handel and Haydn Society at Boston and at 
the Worcester music festival in 1898 ; and it has 
been accepted for the music festival in Worces- 
ter, England, where it is to be given in Sep- 
tember of the current year. It is a work of great 
power and depth, and one of the few of its kind 
among modern choral works which seems destined 


to hold a place along with the imperishable 
oratorios of the past. 


PROFESSOR MACDOWELL, OF COLUMBIA. 


When Columbia University received an endow. 
ment of a chair of music in 1895, the standard 
which had been set by Harvard and Yale in the 





PROF. EDWARD A. MACDOWELL. 


appointment of Professors Paine and Parker 
could not be lowered. It was a fortunate fact for 
the great metropolitan university that there was 
another native American composer, without 
doubt the most prominent of them all, available 
for the position, and he was accordingly selected 
in the person of Edward Alexander MacDowell, 
who would have to be mentioned here as perhaps 
the most distinguished American piano virtuoso 
were he not even greater as a composer. Born 
in New York City on December 18, 1861, Mr. 
MacDowell was taught piano-playing at an early 
age, among his teachers being the celebrated 
Teresa Carrefio. In 1876 he went to Paris and 
entered the Conservatory in the following year, 
studying piano with Marmontel and composition 
with Savard. In 1879 he went to Wiesbaden 
and later to Frankfort, where he took further 
lessons in composition from Joachim Raff. In 
1881 he was appointed principal teacher of the 
piano in the Conservatory at Darmstadt, and in 
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the following year he visited Liszt at Weimar. 
The great master was so impressed with the 
young American that he arranged to have him 
play his first suite for the piano at the music 





MISS MAUD POWELL. 


festival of the Al/gemeiner Deutscher Mustk Ver- 
ein in Zurich. In 1884 MacDowell retired to 
Wiesbaden and in 1888 he returned to America, 
living in Boston until his appointment to Colum- 
bia University. 

With a style peculiarly his own Professor 
MacDowell produces most novel combinations of 
harmonies and rhythms, never, however, sacri- 
ficing beauty to search for the new at all costs, 
and always true to himself. His compositions in- 
clude almost. every form of music, from a song 
to a symphony. Among his works for piano 
may be mentioned two concertos and two sonatas, 
of which the ‘‘ Eroica”’ is especially noteworthy 
as a powerful dramatic work of great beauty and 
variety. A mere enumeration of his best works 
would transcend our limits of space, but mention 
should be made of his ‘¢ Woodland Sketches ” 
and ‘*Sea Pictures,” two collections which are 
unsurpassed in modern piano literature for weird, 
poetical beauty and originality. Mr. MacDowell 
is, indeed, a poet in the true sense of the word, 
and there may be said to be about all his work a 
certain native flavor which is as interesting as it 
is unmistakable. His Indian su7te for orchestra 
is built up on themes from the songs of the Sioux 
tribe and is so far a strictly American composi- 
tion. The local coloring and atmosphere are 
remarkably well reproduced, and this in the face 
of the great difficulties inherent to the task of 
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utilizing such melodies for any purpose whatso- 
ever. 


‘* AMERICAN’ MUSIC. 


It was Anton Dvorak who, when living in this 
country, gave a great impetus to American music 
and inspiration to American musicians by the 
composition of his great ‘‘ New World” sym- 
phony, built up on negro and Indian themes. 
This at once set the fashion, and music of all 
descriptions was composed founded on such 
ideas, for the most part highly unmusical, but 
still serving to support the call for original 
melodies. A reaction, however, set in very 
early, and it was soon clearly seen that Ameri- 
can art could not be confined and limited in this 
manner. Although it was American and nation- 
al in one sense, it was by no means so in another, 
as neither negroes nor Indians were the com- 
posers, but the descendants of Europeans. It is 
to the credit of great composers, such as ‘Paine, 
Parker, and MacDowell, to have clearly seen 
that American music could not start from any 
such standpoint, but that it could only hope to 
reach eminence through following the canons of 
art as already laid down until some preéminently 
great man should arise who should possess an in- 
dividuality strong enough to produce lasting 
works, and by centering national characteristics 
and ideals in himself should found a really new 
school of art. 

Music seems to require new nations to feed on. 
The Romanic, Teutonic, and Slavonic races have 
each in turn produced the greatest composers. 
It would now seem to remain for the Anglo- 
Saxon to do his share, and it is to be hoped that 





WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD. 























he will accomplish this task as well as he has 
accomplished so many other things. 


TWO EMINENT PIANISTS. 


Turning, from composition to reproductive 
art, the noble army of pianists and the goodly 
fellowship of violinists and orgamists demand 
attention, but can be represented in an article 
so strictly limited as this by only a very few 
leading names. . 

Among native American pianists the two 
names of Albert Lockwood and William H. 
Sherwood stand preéminent by common consent. 
Of these, Mr. Sherwood is the older and better 











ALBERT LOCKWOOD. 


known. Born in Lyons, N. Y., about forty 
years ago, Mr. Sherwood studied in America 
under Dr. William Mason and other tutors, and 
in Europe under Kullak and Deppe in Berlin and 
finally under Liszt at Weimar. He also studied 
the organ at Stuttgart with Scotson Clark. After 
finishing his studies he played in several of the 
large cities of Europe, and always with marked 
success. When but eighteen years of age his 
playing of Chopin’s ‘‘F' Minor Fantasie” and 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Emperor Concerto ”’ in Berlin was 
received with great enthusiasm, and thereafter 
the rare distinctions of invitations to play at the 
Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig and the Phil- 
harmonic Society concerts at Hamburg were con- 
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ferred upon him. He also appeared with great 
success in other important music centers. Since 
his return to his native land Mr. Sherwood has 
naturally broadened and developed, and has de- 
lighted large audiences in the larger cities of the 
United States and Canada. He is also favorably 
known as a composer of songs and piano works, 
as well as in his capacity as a very sympathetic 
and inspiring teacher. He is now the director of 
a music school in Chicago, and is frequently 
heard in high-class concerts all over the country. 
Altogether he is an artist whose maturing powers 
give promise of steady progress and improve- 
ment. é 

Like the greatest master of modern piano- 
playing—Ignatz Paderevski—Albert Lockwood 
is a pupil of one of the greatest of Kuropean 
teachers, Leschetitzsky of Vienna, and he is a 
pupil of whom any teacher may well be proud. 
Born in Troy, N. Y., in 1871, Mr. Lockwood 
is one of the youngest as well as one of the 
foremost living pianists. His musical education 
included six years of work with Reinecke in 
Leipzig, three with Leschetitzsky, and a brief 
finishing period with Buonamici m Florence. 
His- career in Europe was. most brilliant and 
embraced successful concerts in London, as well 
as Paris, Florence, and other continental cities. 
It may be said of him, as well as of his teacher 
and his fellow-pupil, Paderevski, that his suc- 
cesses are the resuit of the development of great 
native talent by dint of most conscientious and 
patient work. No more modest and thorough 
student of his art has ever touched a piano, and 
as a result it may be said that the perfection of 
his technique and interpretation is constantly in- 
creasing. That he will yet reflect high honor 
upon his native country in the realms of musical 
interpretation no one can doubt who has ever 
heard one of his recitals. Filled with the high- 
est artistic idealism and possessing a most en- 
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gaging personality, he represents all that is best - 


in aspiring American reproductive art. 


MISS POWELL, THE VIOLINIST. 


The same language can be applied to Maud 
Powell, the one native violinist whose name can- 
not be omitted even in this brief enumeration. 
Miss Powell’s triumphant concert tours in this 
country will be remembered by most readers, 
and there is but little else to tell of her life. 
She is a native of Illinois, the daughter of the 
present superintendent of schools in Washington, 
D. C., and a niece of Maj. J. W. Powell, the 
famous ethnologist. She is a pupil of Joachim, 
the greatest modern master of the violin, and 
her artistic success in Europe has been no less 
pronounced than in this country. 
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CLARENCE EDDY, THE ORGANIST. 


Our little group of native musicians would not 
be complete without the name of one, at least, of 





CLARENCE EDDY. 


the best known of American organists, Clarence 
Eddy, of Chicago, to whom the distinction is 
preéminently due of having ‘advanced, by his 
many recitals and concerts in all parts of the 
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country, the general standard of organ-playing 
in the United States to a great degree, while at 
the same time he has reflected credit upon his 
native country by similar performances in the 
most celebrated musical centers of Europe. 5 

He was born in Greenfield, Mass., on June 23, 
1851, and his first teacher of his grand instru- 
ment was the great German master, Haupt of 
Berlin. In Europe Mr. Eddy has played with 
great success in Paris, Berlin, Rome, Milan, Lon- 
don, and other cities. In this country his serv- 
ices have been sought as official organist in the 
Centennial Exposition of 1876 and the Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. In the 
latter instance it was largely due to him that the 
great organ was erected at the fair, and the 
greatest of modern organists, Alexander Guil- 
mant, was induced to come over and assist in 
the illustration of modern art upon the organ. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that with a 
group of contemporary native American musi- 
cians like Mason, Paine, Parker, MacDowell, 
Sherwood, Lockwood, Maud Powell, and Eddy, 
the American lover of music need by no means 
hide his head in shame when comparing the 
contributions of his own country to -contem- 
porary art with those of any single European 
people. 

The young giant of the West, keenly appre-. 
ciative of the best which comes to him from the 
Old World, has yet not neglected his own music- 
al powers, and the most encouraging feature of 
his very creditable present is that it gives hope, 
in music as in most other national aspirations 
and accomplishments, of a greater, higher, and 
better future. . 












































HOW FACTORY SURROUNDINGS MAY BE BEAUTTFIED. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING FOR FACTORY HOMES. 


BY WILLIAM HOWE TOLMAN. 


BOUT three years ago a well-known Ohio 
manufacturer, on his trips to and from 
Dayton, was greatly impressed with the barn-like 
appearance and desolate air of the little homes 
lining the railroad as it approached Dayton and 
other cities. He said to himself that the fences 
and back porches would be improved by a few 
creeping vines and flowers. From the back- 
yard view of these homes his thoughts turned to 
the barrenness of his own factory, and he decided 
to try the effect of some flowers and vines. The 
first thing he did was to plant a big bed of flow- 
ers in the center of the factory lawn. — Instinct- 
ively he felt that something was wrong. He 
knew that his ideas were right, but he lacked the 
knowledge of how to carry them out. Then his 
business training came to his aid in reasoning, 
‘Well, if I can’t do this myself I must call in 
an expert;’’ so he sent for John C. Olmstead, 
the man who had charge of the landscape garden- 
ing at the World’s Fair in Chicago and who is 


famous as one of the most celebrated landscape 
gardeners in America. The plan of beautifying 
a factory was an idea so foreign to the usual 
utilitarian purposes of such an establishment that 
it impressed him as very droll, but he finally 
allowed himself to be persuaded to undertake the 
commission when he learned that his client had 
a serious purpose in all this. 

The first suggestion was the removal of the set 
piece in the center of the lawn. Then he cor- 
rected the planting of one bed of flowers with 
eight or nine colors. He pointed out how by 
making little bays and inlets of shrubs and flow- 
ers along the sides of the lawn a pleasing effect 
might be secured. Next he suggested that the 
two stable sheds opposite the factory should be 
connected with an arch, the roof painted ver- 
milion, the sides olive, and rapid growing vines 
planted at each end, thus forming a harmony of 
color that would be restful to the eye. 

Mr. Olmstead’s suggestions fell on fertile soul. 
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Mr. Patterson not only decorated his factory 
grounds and buildings, but covered the telegraph- 
poles and lamp-posts with vines, so that the 
streets about the factory seemed like the ap- 
proaches to a park. As he worked out these 
suggestions of Mr. Olmstead new ideas came to 
him, and he said: ‘* Why, landscape gardening 
isn't so difficult. It seems to be mainly the 
avoidance of straight lines, keeping the center of 
the plot open, and massing the flower effects.” 

When he saw how beautiful all this looked for 
the factory, and when he reflected how simple 
were the principles of landscape gardening, he 
thought how fine a thing it would be to bring it 
to the homes of his factory people. But how to 
arouse their interest ? He first secured material 
from Professor Bailey, of Cornell; Mr. Simons, 
ot Chicago, sent him views of his estate, and 
Miss Helen Gould, being interested in his 
scheme, sent him photographs of the beautiful 
grounds at Lyndhurst, her Irvington home. 
These he had made into lantern slides, so that 
he could show the people just what these superb 
effects meant when correctly applied. 

He began this educational work in the factory 
Sunday-school, and when spring came he dis- 
tributed twelve thousand packages of seeds to the 
children. To stimulate the best effort prizes 
were offered for the best ornamental planting 
about the home and for the most artistic arrange- 
ment and training of vines on houses, verandas, 
buildings, fences, and Boys and girls 
under sixteen were invited to compete for the 
best-kept back yards, whether lawns or planted 
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FENCE-COVERINGS. 


in flowers and vegetables. Five prizes of five 
dollars each were offered for the most artistic 
window-box effects. The best planted and cul- 
tivated vegetable gardens were to be rewarded by 
five prizes of ten dollars each. To take charge of 
this work he engaged the 
services of a landscape 
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gardener, who could be con- 
sulted by any of the em- 
ployees. 

Previous to the time the 
work began the bare houses 
looked like those of the No- 
ah’s ark village—no adorn- 
ment, the lots separated by 
board fences, with no regard 
te harmony of color. The 
children then planted the 
seeds and eagerly watched 
the rapid growth of the 
morning: glories and the 
moon flowers. Gradually 
the stiff lines of the fences 
disappeared under the luxu- 
riant growth of the vines. 
Then the mothers, seeing the 
pretty effect of the vines, be- 
gan to train them over the 
porch and added window- 
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boxes, making bowers of 
beauty out of the previous 
packing-box style of house. 
When the autumn came and 
the vines disappeared, then 
they realized how very ugly 
the fences looked without 
any adornment. ‘lhe train- 
ing of the simmer bore fruit, 
and when Mr. Patterson ad- 
vised taking them down and 
replacing them by a wire 
fence, which was just about 
one-third cheaper and better 
adapted to the climbing 
vines, they were ready to do 
so. Some occupiers of ad- 
joining houses improved on 
this plan by doing away with 
any kind of a fence and 
planting instead a divisional 
line of flowers. 

Most of the factory people 
live in South Park. Accus- 
tomed to beauty about their 
homes and their factory, they insisted success- 
fully that a stable located on the fair grounds 
and utilized as a bill-board for the ugliest assem- 
blage of colors that ever disgraced the landscape 
should be removed to a distant part of the 
grounds and be replaced by a wire fence, which 
in another season will be covered with vines. 











A VINE AS A HOUSE-COVERING. 
(The cost of this vine was sixty cents.) 





A DIVISIONAL FENCE OF FLOWERS, 


Some idea of the interest in the contests for 
the landscape garden prizes may be shown by 
the fact that an audience of four thousand peo- 
ple thronged the great auditorium at the fair 
grounds when the prizes were distributed. Thus 
those who had striven all summer were awarded 
additionally by the public recognition of their 
friends. . 

We live in a prosaic, matter-of-fact world, 
where most of us wish to be paid for what we do. 
How did this pay Mr. Patterson? No one can 
visit his factory without noting the happy and 
contented workers everywhere. Each one is 
individualized. He does not feel that he is a cog 
in the wheel, but is an essential part of the vital 
mechanism credited with intelligence. In the 
old days the men spoke of the factory as «‘ Pat- 
terson’s Penitentiary ;”’ to-day it is called ‘+ Pat- 
terson’s Paradise.” 

When the factory staff go to their homes after 
their day’s work the influence follows them. 
The fathers are refreshed by the coolness anid 
fragrance of the vines and flowers about their 
homes. They forget their weariness as the chil- 
dren climb on their knees to tell them the delight- 
ful stories they heard in the kindergarten, the 
wonderful things they made, and the songs they 
sang. Later inthe evening the young people look 
forward to their club meetings, where they are 
pleasurably and profitably entertained with other 
companions who are desirous of making the most 
of their time. 

The factory people have organized the South 
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A SERTES.OF BACK YARDS OF WHICH DAYTON IS NOT ASHAMED. 


Park Improvement Association, so that they may 
extend these advantages throughout that section 
of the city. Viewed from no higher plane than 
that of commercialism, there has been a decided 
increase in the value of property, evidenced by 
the statement of John C. Olmstead, who visited 
the factory last October and said that K Street, 
opposite the factory, was one of the most beau- 
tiful streets in the country, when the value of 
the lots and the size of the houses were taken 
into consideration. 

Whatever makes the wage earners contented 
with their homes has value for the employer, 
for the greater the home contentment, the less 


likely will the workingman be to do that which 
will imperil it or impair its integrity. The very 
inexpensive and simple application of the fun- 
damental principles of landscape gardening to the 
factory grounds and the homes of the wage-earn- 
ers, is the first step in the improvement of their 
condition by any employer who feels that he-owes 
his staff more than the mere payment of wages. 
The same reasoning will apply to the managers 
of trolley lines and railroads, the president of 
one Eastern railroad stating to the writer that he 
would offer prizes not only for the best-kept 
premises, but also for the best-kept farm along 
the line of his road. 


























CANADA’S CLAIMS BEFORE THE ANGLO-AMERI- 
CAN JOINT HIGH COMMISSION. 


BY AGNES C. 


LAUT. 


{Miss Laut, who is on of the foremost of Canadian writers for the press and who is conversant with politics 
and affairs in all parts of British North America, has followed the work of the Joint High Conamission with 


close attention. 


She was expressly invited in writing the following article to give readers in the United States 


the benefit of the purely Canadian point of view.—THE EDITOR.) 


may be taken for granted that American 

investment of foreign islands and British 
occupation of African regions have a higher pur- 
pose than the gratification of national vanity by 
spreading the Stars and Stripes and the Union 
Jack over alien races. The shaping of events 
beyond human control may compel the govern- 
ment of the weak by the strong, but mere acces- 
sion of territory is entirely secondary to the 
motive underlying the forward movement of 
Anglo-Saxondom. Benefits of the highest im- 
portance to the cause of civilization and of mate- 
rial weight with the countries absorbed, as well 
as the countries absorbing, far exceed temporary 
loss to the United States and Great Britain and 
prompt the policies of both nations. 

Of the conference of the Anglo-American 
commission almost the same may be said. The 
commissioners tried to obtain for the United 
States and Canada all the advantages accruing 
from extension of dominion without the expend- 
iture of blood and money entailed by war. 
Already the governments centered in Washing- 
ton and Ottawa are similar in the essentials of 
freedom ; but because a different flag floats on 
each side of an imaginary dividing line, both 
countries are denied all the benefits which result 
from a merging of common interests. —Accord- 
ing to the most sanguine expectations, the arma- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain 
‘an only bring about the partial civilization of 
small patches of the globe and slight additions 
to the volume of each nation’s foreign trade. In 
all quarters it is acknowledged that the settle- 
ment of those international difficulties which 
have kept the two Anglo-Saxon races in quarrel- 
some mood would do more for world-wide civ- 
ilization than the most daring optimist ever 
planned, and result in manifold increase of com- 
merce between the United States and the country 
which is now her fourth best customer. The 
policy of expansion has proved costly beyond 
any estimate made beforehand. The policy of 


conciliation embodied in the conference involved 
not a single sacrifice and offered full equivalent 
for every concession requested. 


Vast military 


expenditures, with their ominous possibilities of 
bloodshed, have received general approval in 
the United States and Great Britain; but this 
international conference, with assurance of peace, 
was subjected to all the haggling of market- 
place hucksters, lest one party should emerge 
from negotiations without a fat surplus of advan- 
tages over the other. Emissaries from the repub- 
lic and the Dominion have been scouring the 
earth for trade proselytes. At the same time, 
both governments have been doing everything in 
their power to blockade and shut off the nearest 
and most natural avenues of trade. If any illus- 
tration were needed to prove the wisdom of 
Anglo-Saxon codperation in foreign dealings, 
Canada’s action when Spanish hostiles made 
Montreal a basis of operations, and Great Brit- 
ain’s when European powers threatened to em- 
barrass the United States in the Cuban war, 
might be cited ; yet the aims of the international 
commissioners to lay the foundations of perma- 
nent harmony suffered every misrepresentation. 
A frank statement of Canada’s attitude toward 
this conference should clear away much of the 
misunderstanding which obscured the real issues 
in the negotiations. The Dominion approached 
each subject of dispute in a spirit of compromise. 
This scarcely requires proof. The unofficial 
utterances of British and Canadian statesmen 
testify that with them the conference was not 
regarded as an end initself. Through the Span- 
ish war, which swept aside every vestige of ill- 
feeling between the United States and Great 
Britain, the Dominion became, as it were, the 
meeting-ground for the two great Anglo-Saxon 
nations; and the negotiations, first arranged as 
a purely colonial matter for the settlement of all 
the international differences, became not only the 
means toward an imperial end, but part of the 
broader scheme for an Anglo-Saxon brotherhood. 
The first requisite for the realization of the lofty 
ideals was the removal of every cause of friction 
between the republic and the empire—in other 
words, the satisfactory settlement of all disputes 
over Canadian affairs. This was no easy under- 
taking, as the length of the conference has demon- 
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strated ; but throughout the negotiations the Ca- 
nadian commissioners were governed by the desire 
to promote Anglo-Saxon friendship and the key- 
note of the Dominion’s policy was compromise. 
For every concession requested by the British 
commissioners the Dominion stood ready to grant 
full equivalent. Sbe neither offered nor asked 
one sacrifice. Existing inequalities, whether in 
her favor or to her prejudice, she was eager to 
have remedied ; and when the opinions of the 
commissioners were so divergent that no satis- 
factory agreement could be reached, Canada was 
willing to abide by the decision of impartial 
arbitrators on the subject. Party heelers and 
sectional wire-pullers had very obvious designs 
in raising a din about the Dominion modestly 
trying to grab everything in sight ; but the pur- 
pose of their misrepresentations and the absolute 
fairness of Canada’s position at once became ap- 
parent on examination of a few of the subjects 
before the commissioners. 

Foremost in importance on the conference 
programme was the question of reciprocity ; and 
reciprocity is founded on the assumption that it 
is more natural and profitable for the provinces 
of eastern Canada to trade with the States across 
the boundary than with British Columbia across 
the width of a continent, and for the northwest- 
ern States to trade with northwestern Canada 
immediately adjoining than with New England 
three thousand miles away. This assumption 
has yet to be proved false. The trend of trade, 
in spite of boundary, is the strongest argument 
for reciprocity that can be adduced. The 
Dominion to-day takes as much merchandise 
from the United States as Mexico, South Ameri- 
ca, Central America, and the West Indies buy 
all together. Such a customer, it might be 
thought, should receive some consideration ; but 
American consideration for her Canadian neigh- 
bor has taken the form of the most hurtful tariff 
that could be framed against the Dominion’s in- 
terests. Whether hostility to Dominion trade 
were the animating purpose of the tariff or not, 
the results have been equally disastrous to Can- 
ada. While the Dominion annually buys some 
$80,000,000 worth of American exports, the 
United States buys only some $40,000,000 of 
Canadian goods. While a country of only 
5,000,000 inhabitants gives free admission to 
$40,000,000 of American products, the big coun- 
try of nearly 70,000,000 inhabitants gives free 
admission to only $14,000,000 of Canadian prod- 
ucts. Canada’s per capita purchases from the 


United States are over $15; the United Siaies per 
capita purchases from Canada are less than 60 cents. 
In 1898 the Dominion, whose farmers—accord- 
ing to zealous protectionists—would swamp the 
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American markets for agricultural products, sold 
only $5,000,000 of farm products to the United 
States ; and little Canada, who—according to the 
same authorities—could never buy as much from 
the United States as she would sell, bought 
$15,000,000 of farm products from the United 
States and $35,000,000 of manufactures as well. 
Last year Canada’s tariff rate on dutiable im- 
ports for consumption from the United States 
averaged but 25 per cent., In comparison to an 
average of 29 on similar imports from Eng- 
land. 

These are not one-sided arguments, but facts, 
ascertainable by any one taking the trouble to 
investigate; and with these facts there was, 
from Canada’s point of view, no need of argu- 
ments to urge the readjustment of tariff relations 
between the United States and the Dominion. 
If the present trade conditions could be in- 
definitely prolonged it might be eminently satis- 
factory and profitable to the United States ; but 
the hostility of American tariffs has already 
driven Canada abroad to sell, and the establish- 
ment of preferential favors for Great Britain is 
evidence that the same influence may yet drive 
her abroad to buy. <A quarter of a century ago 
Great Britain took only 30 per cent. of Canada’s 
exports and the United States took 60. To-day, 
of farm products alone Great Britain takes 90 
per cent. and the United States less than 7. 
‘«Canada,”’ wrote the American consul at Liver- 
pool, ‘*is the competitor with the United States 
as a purveyor to the British public.” Last year 
the Dominion’s exports to Great Britain were 
one-fifth as large as those of the United States. 
These figures illustrate the delicate irony of Sir 
William Van Horne, when, responding to a query 
about the things Canada should be thankful for, 
he tersely answered : ‘‘'The Dingley tariff.” 

What, then, did Canada desire regarding 
reciprocity at the conference? Not all she could 
grab—not by any means. A modicum of the 
tariff favors which she grants would have sent 
her commissioners home with surprised delight. 
Kor instance, if the United States accorded her 
as favoraole a free list—lumber and pulp included 
—as she gives the United States, the whole 
Dominion would be more than satisfied and will- 
ing to throw a few tariff concessions on manufac- 
tures into the bargain. 

The allegation that the Dominion’s preferential 
tariff for Great Britain stood in the way of reci- 
procity arrangements and prejudiced Canada’s 
‘ase is too absurd for consideration. The tariff 
concessions sought from the United States were 
for farm products. How British manufactured 
goods could gain access to American markets 
under tariff. reductions on farm products—eggs, 
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for example—has never been explained by the 
objectors to the preferential tariff. 

On the subject of reciprocity Canada’s conten- 
tion can hardly be described as unreasonable. 
Indeed, it has been indorsed by the chambers of 
commerce in all the leading cities of the Union ; 
and who opposed it? Not the consumers in both 
countries—and they constitute the majority if 
the greatest good to the greatest number be a 
consideration. A few rings and trusts and two 
or three coal kings and lumber barons were the 
real obstacles in the way of reciprocity. The 
lumber and fisheries disputes were but different 
phases of the reciprocity question. Canada ad- 
mits American lumber free of duty, and almost 
$3,000,000 of forest products annually enter the 
Northwest Territories and other parts of the 
Dominion from Minnesota aad adjacent States. 
The Dingley fariff, imposing a two-dollar duty 
on Canadian timber and spiking Canada’s guns 
by stipulating that the amount of our export 
duty on logs should be added to this tariff on 
lumber from countries where an export duty pre- 
vailed, caused a decrease in the lumber exports 
of the Dominion to the extent of $5,000,000 in 
one year. ‘The provision against export duties 
rendered a Dominion export tax ineffective ; 
so the province of Ontario took matters into her 
own hands and passed a law compelling all own- 
ers of timber limits to saw logs cut from crown 
lands within the province. The British North 
America Act, which is the Dominion’s constitu- 
tion, gave Ontario full power to enact such a 
measure, and Quebec threatens to follow her sis- 
ter province’s example and to pass a similar 
measure regarding pulp-wood. Both provinces 
are acting on the supposition that Canadian logs 
are indispensable to the American consumer. 
The supposition would seem to be sustained by 
fact ; for nearly thirty mill owners of Michigan 
threaten to appeal to the imperial government 
against Ontario’s law, and out of 1,500,000 acres 
of spruce lands owned by the International Paper 
Company of the United States, more than 
1,250,000 lie in Canada. ‘The protest of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
against the commissioners ‘+ furnishing protec- 
tion to a combination [the paper trust] organized 
in restraint of trade and intended to extort excess- 
ive prices from a representative industry ”’ is to 
the same effect—that Canadian logs are a neces- 
sity for the American consumer. While the 
American manufacturers and consumers look to 
the Dominion for their log supply, the United 
States Government has placed practically a pro- 
hibitive duty on lumber and pulp. In other 
words, Canadian forests are to be stripped for 
the profit of the United States, and the Dominion 
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is to be shut off from all participation in that 
profit. This kind of an arrangement appears 
somewhat one-sided to the people of Canada. Is 
it surprising that their commissioners held out 
stoutly on the lumber question, expecting noth- 
ing less than free lumber for free logs? To the 
manufacturers of lumber and paper the Domin- 
ion’s stand on this subject may seem obstinate to 
the extent of frustrating negotiations; but to 
the 157 daily newspapers of the United States 
and to the consumers from whom the lumber and 
paper rings extort excessive prices Canada does 
not seem so unreasonable. 

Related to reciprocity, the Atlantic fisheries 
were, perhaps, the most complicated subject 
before the commissioners. Newfoundland, not 
yet a part of the Dominion, the bearing of old 
treaties as well as the present modus vivendi, and 
the prospect of American bounties to deep-sea 
fishermen handicapping rivals had all to be taken 
into account. Newfoundland holds the vantage- 
ground in this dispute. Her inshore fisheries 
have an exhaustless supply of bait—herring, 
squid, and capelin—without which deep-sea fish- 
ing would be paralyzed. Under the modus vi- 
vendi from 60 to 80 American vessels annually 
have entered Newfoundland harbors for herring, 
and thousands of tons of frozen herring, bought 
from Newfoundland fishermen, have been sent 
to the United States duty free as the product of 
American industry. These facts seem to show 
that the island colony had something to offer for 
the concessions desired by the Canadian and 
Newfoundland commissioners—namely, remis- 
sion of the American duty on fish. Canada and 
Newfoundland based their claims on the treaty 
of 1818, which provided that American fisher- 
men should not have access to the inhabited 
coasts of the north Atlantic, except for wood, 
water, shelter, and repairs. By removing the 
duty on fish in the treaty of 1854 the United 
States purchased the rights to the inshore priv- 
ileges of buying bait in Canadian ports, shipping 
and bonding the catch, and obtaining supplies. 
These rights were again purchased by the con- 
cession of free fish in the Washington treaty of 
1871. Both treaties virtually recognized Can- 
ada’s interpretation of the 1818 treaty as rea- 
sonable. 

When the Bayard-Chamberlain agreement of 
1888 was rejected by the United States Senate 
the present modus vivendi was established. This 
permits American fishing-vessels inshore priv- 
ileges in Canadian and Newfoundland waters 
on payment of a license fee of $1.50 per ton 
register to the colonial government; but the 
modus vivendi was only a temporary device 
until a comprehensive fisheries treaty could be 
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arranged. With the prospect of bounties for 
deep-sea fishermen of the United States handi- 
capping Canadian and Newfoundland competitors 
and proving as demoralizing to the American 
market as French bounties are in Europe, what 
object can Canada and Newfoundland have in 
continuing the modus vivend: ? Under it bounty- 
fed rivals would reap all the advantages, and 
Canadian and Newfoundland fishermen find them- 
selves crippled by means of the bait which they 
supplied. Were the British commissioners wrong 
in demanding free fish for all inshore privileges ? 
Who would suffer by such an arrangement ? 
Not American consumers, for they would obtain 
cheaper fish ; not the American fishing-fleet, for 
bounties would give it an advantage over all 
comers. Cheaper fish would mean smaller profits 
for the fish trust. Hence an arrangement which 
would have forever removed the possibility of 
armed conflict on the Atlantic fishing-ground, 
and benefited the fishermen of three countries 
and 70,000,000 consumers, was opposed in the 
interest of fish monopolists. The declaration of 
Gloucester representatives at the conference, that 
bait privileges were not desired, but only the 
right of transshipment in bond, may very soon 
be tested. Newfoundland threatens an aggres- 
sive fishing policy. The $15,000 accruing to 
her treasury from American licenses is not re- 
garded as adequate compensation, and the colony 
is considering the advisability of enforcing as 
drastic measures against American fishermen as 
against the’French. In the cause of peace it is 
to be hoped that Canada may never feel con- 
strained to resort to her ‘‘spirited cruiser ’’ policy 
on the Atlantic coast ; but as long as the fisheries 
remain 1n dispute, what guarantee is there that 
the friction of past years may not be repeated ? 
Allied to the trade questions are the bonding 
privileges, which consist, in brief, of argument 
between the United States and Canada whereby 
the traffic of one country is allowed to traverse 
the territory of the other. The system had 
formal beginning in 1794, when a treaty pro- 
vided that no duty should be charged on goods 
in transit through Canada to the United States 
or through the United States to Canada. Sub- 
sequently the passage of goods through the 
United States from the Atlantic seaboard to 
Canada and from Canada to the Atlantic seaboard 
was also permitted. The treaty of Washington in 
1871 provided for traffic from State to State 
through Canada and from province to province 
through the United States. Since the abrogation 
of the clause permitting domestic bonding, the 
system has rested on enactments repealable at 
any time. Two geographical facts render bond- 
ing necessary. One is the dovetailing of west- 


ern Ontario and the block of States between 
Lake Huron and the Northwest Territories. 
The other is the early closing of navigation 
on the St. Lawrence, which compels Canada to 
seek an outlet to the sea south of the boundary. 
Ontario’s western peninsula pokes across the 
most direct path of transportation between the 
northwestern States and New England. It is to 
the advantage of the farmers of the West and 
the factories of the East to communicate with each 
other across Ontario, which shortens the route 
by 300 miles. It is equally to the advantage of 
eastern Canada to ship across the block of States 
between Ontario and the Northwest Territories. 
During the winter, in order to enjoy rapid ocean 
transportation, Canadian shippers must use the 
cities of the United States on the Atlantic sea- 
board. During 1897, by means of the bonding 
privilege, 5,560,000 tons of American merchan- 
dise passed through the Dominion. To this total 
every State contributed a quota. 

That it paid the American shipper to employ 
the shortest route was amply testified by Boston 
representatives before the American commission- 
ers. At least $35,000,000 of Canadian trade 
passes through the American coast cities every 
year and is handled with profit by ten or twelve 
American roads. Six times more grain from 
western Canada goes to Liverpool by way of 
Buffalo than by way of Montreal. That a propo- 
sition should have come before the commissioners 
to tamper with a system so obviously beneficial 
to the people of the United States and Canada 
requires some explanation. The fact that the 
quantity of American goods hauled by Canadian 
roads was twenty-seven times greater than the 
quantity of Canadian goods hauled by American 
roads, accounts for the specious suggestion of 
American railroads. It was proposed to place 
Canadian lines under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a foreign tribunal. Already they 
yield voluntary obedience to the rulings of the 
commission. What was the ~object of the 
change ? Simply this: while American roads 
are fined for violation of the interstate law, the 
Canauian rivals were to be placed under a 
license, which—for some infraction of an irre- 
sponsible or bribed agent—might be revoked, 
shutting them from American territory. Can- 
ada's refusal to consent to the suggested course 
was indorsed by representatives of Boston mer- 
cantile associations in these words: ‘‘ We there- 
fore urge the American commissioners to let the 
bonding arrangements alone, and not play into 
the hands of the American lines that are seeking 
to eitace Canadian competition.” 

The Bering’ Sea sealing dispute perhaps illus- 
trates the spirit of compromise in which Canada 
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entered the conference better than any ovher 
subject on the programme. The American 
proposition for the total abolition of pelagic seal- 
ing meant the relinquishment of the entire in- 
dustry by Canada and the wiping out of the 
British Columbia sealing-fleet. Though by the 
decision of the Paris tribunal pelagic sealing was 


strictly’ within the Dominion’s right, Canada 


was ready to compromise on this question if met 
in an equally fair spirit by the United States on 
other disputes. For the British Columbia seal- 
ers, whose vocation would have been suppressed, 
a money compensation to the exact amount of 
their schooners’ value would have been accepted; 
and for the whole Dominion, which would have 
been a general loser by the abolition of a leading 
industry, nothing was expected but fair treat- 
ment on the other subjects of negotiation. On 
the Bering Sea matter Canada’s attitude was 
more generous than worldly wise. 

Failing to receive the consideration which had 
been expected regarding reciprocity and Atlantic 
fisheries by way of compensation for the loss of 
the sealing industry to the whole Dominion, 
Canada was not prepared to make bootless sac- 
rifices in the Alaska boundary dispute. The 
clauses of the treaty between Russia and Great 
Britain in 1825 and Russia and the United 
States in 1867 which describe the boundary 
between Alaska and Canada are hopelessly am- 
biguous. This was admitted by both sides of 
the conference. From Mt. St. Elias northward 
the dividing line has been scientifically ascer- 
tained and finally laid down. The uncertainty 
exists only from St. Elias to Prince of Wales’ 
Island. With regard to the southern part of 
the disputed territory, the treaties direct that 
‘from the point of commencement the line ‘shall 
ascend to the north along the channel called 
Portland Channel as far as the point of the 
continent where it strikes the fifty-sixth degree 
of north latitude.” The following of these di- 
rections is a geographical impossibility for two 
reasons: Portland Channel is from fifty to 
seventy miles due east of the point of com- 
mencement, and it does not strike the fifty-sixth 
degree of latitude at all. Behm Canal is north 
and reaches the fifty-sixth degree ; hence Can- 
ada considers that the waters of the latter rather 
than the former inlet were designated, the wrong 
name being used in the clauses owing to the hazy 
geographical knowledge of the treaty makers. 
The difference in the names involves sovereignty 
over 3,000 square miles of territory rich in 
fisheries, if not minerals. 

From Mt. St. Elias eastward the boundary 
is equally ill-defined. The treaties state that 


‘+wherever the summit of the mountains which 
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extend in a direction parallel to the coast, from 
the fifty-sixth degree of north latitude to the 
point of intersection of the one hundred and 
forty-first degree of west longtitude, shall prove 
to be at the distance of more than ten marine 
leagues from the ocean, the limit between the 
British possessions and the line of coast which is 
to belong to Russia as above mentioned shall be 
found by a line parallel to the windings of the 
coast, and which shall never exceed the distance 
of ten marine leagues therefrom.”” What moun- 
tains are intended? The coast mountains are 
not a continuous range, and the nearest continu- 
ous range is further than ten marine leagues. 
If the line follow the windings of the coast, shall 
it run from headland to headland or pursue the 
innermost reach of each inlet? The former 
would give Canada independent access to the 
Yukon ; the latter would confirm the American 
title to Skagway and Dyea. Plainly, the differ- 
ence here was too great for easy compromise and 
was a proper subject for impartial aroitration. 
The American commissioners thought that six 
jurists, three on each side—without an umpire 
in case of a deadlock—would constitute a proper 
court of decision. Canada foresaw the same 
balanced opposition in the proposed tribunal as 
had occurred in the conference, and wishing the 
matter finally and impartially settled, the British 
commissioners requested that the whole question 
be treated in the same way as the Venezuela dis- 
pute. Was Canada unreasonable in this? Were 
the rules governing the Venezuela dispute good 
in one case and bad in another ? 

Such were the leading subjects before the con- 
ference. In trade Canada asked but a fraction 
of the favors she bestows, and her position was 
indorsed by the leading mercantile bodies of the 
United States. In the matter of lumber and 
pulp Canada expected a free market for free 
logs, and 157 daily newspapers of-the United 
States seemed, by their protest, to think that 
she should have it. In the Atlantic fisheries 
Canada based her claims on a clause of the treaty 
of 1818 which has been repeatedly recognized ir. 
formal compacts and negotiations by American 
statesmen. In bonding Canada’s interests were 
identical with the shippers’ of the northwestern 
and New England States. In the sealing dis- 
pute she was willing to wipe out one of her in- 
dustries. In the boundary embroglio Canada 
would have welcomed a settlement that was 
fully satisfactory to the United States in the case 
of Venezuela. In none of these things were the 
Dominion’s expectations excessive or exacting. 

These are only a few of the subjects of mutual 
interest that interlink Canada and the United 
States. Coasting laws, canal privileges, mining 
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regulations, copyright measures, protection of 
labor from alien competition, educational move- 
ments, philanthropic efforts—all are matters in 
which both countries could reap incalculable 
advantage from pulling together, instead of 
apart and often, indeed, against each other. 
Opposing the codperation of kindred races in 
national progress stand the sectional interests in 
solid rank; and when the sectional interests 
clash with the general good who are to be the 
arbitrators? Surely not the whooping jingo 
journals, much less the elected representatives of 
rings and trusts. These umpires would see all 
Anglo-Saxondom sizzling in flames of war before 
they would compromise one jot for the sake of 
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progress and peace and civilization. Yet as long 
as the difficulties between the United States and 
Canada remain unsettled, hostile tariffs, fishery 
quarrels, the embarrassment of American mill 
owners by the withholding of raw material, alien 
labor laws, discrimination against foreign miners, 
the conflict of lawless hot-heads in remote areas 
of undetermined boundary—one or many of these 
causes may arouse international friction and fan 
all the old-time bitterness between brother races. 
Better, a thousand times better than revert to 
that blind stupid folly that each country should 
bow—whether to its loss or gain—to the impar- 
tial decisions of a responsible and permanent 
international tribunal. 





























Mr. Butt: What with good wine, good cigars, and good company, my dear Mr. Jonathan, 1 shall always remember 


this meeting with pleasure. 


Mr. JonatHan: Wal, Mr. Bull, / guess I've hada real good time too Never knew what a first-class fellow you were 


till this evening. 


Mr. But: And now, Mr. Jonathan, can't we do a little business together—something mutually advantageous ? Canadian 


lumber now, for instance, or a line 1n tariffs and open doors ? 


Mr. Jonatuan: Hm, you're just the kind of man J like, Mr. Bull, but 1 ain't taking any Canadian logs just now, and 


tt makes me tired to fool round with doors that won't shut. 


Mr. Butt: Oh, come, Mr. Jonathan, just for the sake of the good time we've had together. 


help to you in that little Spanish business—this'll help us both. 


You said just now I'd been a@ 


Mr. Jonatuan: Wal, guess there's something in that ; and, bless me, I want to be friendly with the old frm—— 
(Discussion to be resumed.) 


From the Westminster Budget. 











THE EVOLUTION OF THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 


BY HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D. 


8 Nias evolution of the American college, which 

in recent years has been startlingly rapid, 
has been along approximately straight lines and 
is well understood. The fact that some nine or 
ten of them are in the field searching for presi- 
dents, with evident difficulty in finding them, 
would indicate that there is uncertainty as to just 
what is wanted, or that the evolution of the 
requisite type of man has not kept pace with the 
evolution of the college. 

Interest in the situation is by no means limited 
to the one hundred and forty thousand students 
who are in the universities and colleges and the 
professional schools connected with them or de 
pendent upon them for students. The great 
body of alumni extending from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific is characterized by the liveliest inter- 
est in the alma mater, and each alumnus feels that 
the president of his college is at once the custo- 
dian of what is most cherished in his memo- 
ries and traditions and the representative of 
what is best in his attainments and his hopes. 
The public has caught something of their spirit ; 
the college has come to be far more than a matter 
of local pride ; it has won its place in the life of 
the nation ; and the crowds that throng to see a 
Yale-Harvard football game or boat-race, and the 
multitudes that eagerly watch for the bulletins, 
are by no means crazy over athletics: they are 
responsive to the college spirit and witness to the 
large place the college holds in American life. 
The fact that the American girl has begun to go 
to college and that forty thousand women are to 
be found in the regular college courses may be 
said to have doubled the interest, as 1t has added 
a new and influential element to the process of 
development. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A TYPE. 


The coming type of college president is al- 
most a matter of national concern. That he 
will constitute a type is certain. The colleges 
act and react upon each other in everything. 
Harvard's sudden and extensive introduction of 
electives at once affected the conditions of work 
in every college in the country, as Yale’s change 
of front in definitely adopting the university 
idea with the accession of President Dwight gave 
impulse to that movement everywhere. Any 
new departure, therefore, in the way of a presi- 
dential selection is by no means a mere incident. 


It sets a pattern and, if at all successful, inau- 
gurates anew movement. We are in the midst 
of such a movement to-day, and it is interesting 
to observe that it, no less than the changes in the 
colleges themselves, is a true evolution. The 
distance between President Woolsey and Presi- 
dent Low, for example, is not to be measured by 
years. Yet President Woolsey was a great ad- 
vance upon President Day. Scholarly and re- 
cluse as he was by temperament, in breeding, 
financial position, knowledge of affairs, and 
breadth of interests he was a modern. Never- 
theless, since his time we have passed into a new 
epoch. 


TWO REPRESENTATIVE PRESIDENTS. 


It may be said to have begun with President 
Eliot at the East and President Angell at the 
West. As presidents both were novelties in the 
college world and may now be regarded as _hav- 
ing created a type and opened up the influences 
with which the future has to deal. They are 
powerful executives, but they are much more 
than that. President Angell is a man of affairs 
whose distinguished services as minister to China 
and recently to Turkey have given him a national 
character, while President Eliot is the first educa- 
tional force in the United States. He is a steady 
inspiration to his own faculty and manages always 
to have some novel scheme up to which he is 
struggling to bring his corporate boards. He is 
reported recently to have said that he expects to 
have much that he has done in Harvard reversed 
by his successor, but that may be laid to his self- 
depreciation ; in the country at large it is cer- 
tain that no public educator exerts such an influ- 
ence as does he. 


AS ADMINISTRATORS. 


It is true that the typical college president, 
notably at the West, had long been more than a 
pious scholar. The men who built the Western 
colleges were such notable administrators that 
we can now look back upon their labors as akin 
to the original work of creation—they had to 
make all things out of nothing. They taught 
omne scibile and did aliud omne; and if, like 
Epaminondas, they might have been seen at home 
‘pounding beans,” they were none the less great 
men. When the great epic of the Golden Age 
ot the West comes to be written these are the 
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men whose story will rival the tale of the mas- 
terful Agamemnon and the far-seeing and much- 
enduring Ulysses. On the far frontier their day 
may not have altogether gone; but in the East 
aud in the great universities of the interior a 
new day has come, and the boards of directors 
who have on their hands the choice of a president 
are set to quite a new task. 


CHANGING IDEALS. 


The traditional ‘‘log with President Hopkins 
sitting on one end and a student on the other” 
has ceased to be the adequate ideal of a college. 
It was a noble conception in its day. The world 
owes to it a debt not soon to be repaid, a debt 
gratefully acknowledged by a host of men who, 
in every walk of life, cherish the inspiration 
which college days gave them and hold in loving 
remembrance the man or men who were to them 
its embodiment aud source. The Herbartians 
are bringing us back to the conception that the 
object of all education is to be found in char- 
acter, and whatever else they may have lacked, 
the presidents of the old days stood for that. 
When the late Prof. Edouard Caro in the French 
Academy said that in education the only thing 
that counts is the man, he not only set the seal 
of the highest foreign authority upon the course 
of the American college in the past, but he 
uttered the truth which may well be made au- 
thoritative in the decisions of the present. 

The college is now to all intents and purposes 
a university. Here and there it may not have 
taken the name, but it is no whit behind in its 
ambitions and requirements. Where once we had 
two or three plain brick buildings in the midst 
of a desolate and unkempt campus, a stove in 
every room, and ashes not infrequently thrown 
out of the window, is now an array of beautiful 
and costly structures fitted with every modern 
convenience, and of a size and costliness that tell 
of the extent and variety of the teeming life 
within 

NEW DEMANDS. 

Students whose numbers reach into the thou- 
sands are to be cared for. Professors of high 
and low degree, whose importance is apt to be 
measured by the closeness of their specialization 
and the smaliness of their classes, abound. 
Museums and laboratories of all kinds are re- 
garded as indispensable. Great libraries are to 


be secured, administered, and steadily enlarged. 
Departments of instruction of which our pre- 
decessors did not dream are constantly to be 
erected, equipped and complete at the outset. 
Close touch is to be established with the second- 
ary schools that the college requirements may be 
met and the number of students may increase. 
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The alumni are to be visited and conferred with. 
Athletics are to be provided a free field and 
made reputably successful, for what the college 
does it must do well. And for everything 
money is required, in amounts unlimited and in 
a stream unending. It is the sine gud non and 
often the final measure of success. 


SHALL THE PRESIDENCY BE ‘‘ SPECIALIZED ”’ ? 


The college president has come to be primar- 
ily a great executive officer. In time, doubtless, 
his work will be subdivided—he himself will 
submit to the prevalent specialization: deans 
are relieving him of the internal administration ; 
superintendents of buildings and grounds are 
caring for the estate; expert treasurers and 
great trust companies are looking after the in- 
vested funds; the boards of direction are limit- 
ing themselves to their proper functions, and 
faculties are allowed a freer hand in the educa- 
tional details. All this points to a day when the 
president will again fizd the opportunity enjoyed 
by his earlier predecessors of employing his own 
particular gifts and impressing strongly upon 
others his own personality. He will become 
again within the university a vital force—a 
Man, written with a capital M. 

Under the pressure of the hour he may be 
chosen primarily because it is thought he will 
meet an existing exigency. That exigency is 
most often to raise money. ‘‘ What we want,”’ 
is reported to have been said by a rich member 
of a church recently seeking a pastor, ‘‘is a 
man who will sell pews.” It was brutally frank, 
but it accurately described the situation. Out 
of this spring, however, a multitude of other 
duties, and the college president of to-day has a 
position quite above any chance exigency, and 
occupies a place which no other man can fill. 
His excellence is in lines that are distinctly noble 
and are his own. Its measure is to be found 
largely in his readiness to obliterate, himself in 
giving to other men their opportunity and supply 
their inspiration. He is to provide for others 
every facility for successful work, putting him- 
self behind all and finding his reward in their 
achievements and growth. It is easy for him to 
be heavy-handed, for the traditions of his office 
secure to him undefined power ; but he is chiefly 
called upon for unselfishness. In proportion as 
he attains to that he secures codperation within 
and support from without. In no position is 
self-seeking or uncertainty of motive surer to 
defeat all. 


YALE’S EARLY PRESIDENTS. 


In the past college presidents have been gener- 
ally ministers, but it is interesting to observe 
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that the roots of the modern requirements are to 
be found in the men of the earliest days. The 
ideal of to-day is a true evolution. 

Yale’s first president, Clap, had to create the 
college. He compiled the statutes and customs 
of different colleges, secured a new charter from 
the State, raised funds, and erected the first 
permanent college building; single-handed he 
defended successfully the charter of the college 
against an attack in the Legislature conducted 
by the two most famous attorneys of the day ; 
and after twenty-seven years of service, in which 
the college flourished greatly, was driven from 
office by a hostile outside movement directed 
against the life of the college, to which he had 
devoted himself utterly. He is described by 
President Stiles as a ‘‘calm, still, judicious great 
man.” 

President Stiles was one of the most learned 
men of his times, but he found himself at once 
called to critical outside duties in saving the col- 
lege in the crisis which had arisen because of the 
hostility of the public sentiment of the State. 
He did this with such success that funds were 
thereupon obtained by general subscription and 
a new building and a new professorship erected, 
and the attendance of students greatly increased. 
He knew many tongues and was in correspond- 
ence with scholars in other lands. Edinburgh 
University gave him his doctorate. He was an 
ardent patriot and devotedly given to personal 
labor with individuals, and of so sweet and ca- 
tholic a spirit as greatly to allay the excitements 
of the times which nearly proved fatal to the 
college. 

The elder Dwight was eminently a man of 
affairs. He was in middle life when called to 
the presidency, and had been tutor, minister, 
chaplain in the army, farmer, founder of a suc- 
cessful school, and member of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, where his personai force secured 
a grant of aid for Harvard College which in his 
absence had been refused. Yale College at that 


time consisted of only the president, one pro- 
fessor, and three tutors, with one hundred and 
ten students. President Dwight, himself a gen- 
tleman of elegant and commanding person, 
promptly did away with many of the venerable 
follies both of the administration and of the 
student life. He broadened the curriculum and 
laid the foundation of the departments of the- 
ology, science, law, and medicine, outlining 
thus the university which it was given to his 
namesake afterward to complete. 


DIGNITY AND IMPORTANCE OF THE OFFICE, 


Horace Bushnell, a stranger and an invalid as 
he was, left an enduring impress upon what is 
now the great University of California. When 
called in 1856 to the presidency of the college 
that was to be, he, seemingly the last man for 
such duties, gave himself to the practical details 
of seeking a site with the proper requirements 
of soil, situation, water supply, etc., while he 
aroused the interest of that gold-seeking com- 
munity to the needs of the future. ‘If I can 
get a university on its feet, or only the nest-egg 
laid,’* he wrote to his distant Eastern friends, 
‘¢T shall not have come to this new world in vain.” 

The men of to-day have entered into the in- 
heritance of these men of the past. Their 
labors have developed into the multitudinous 
tasks of their successors, as the lines of their 
character have furnished the outlines of the 
ideal which we all cherish. They were rich in 
all that goes to make up manhood, and they long 
ago proved that that is the only wealth requisite 
to the position. The place they filled has lost 
none of its dignity while it bas gained immeasur- 
ably in its importance. What it remains to be- 
come is yet to be seen, but it is certain to be not 
less worthy of the noblest powers of the most 
consecrated man. Nothing is more to be dep- 
recated than that it should be schemed for or 
filled in response to partisan pressure or popular 
clamor. 
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MATERIAL PROBLEMS IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. 


BY SAMUEL W. BELFORD. 


(Late assistant adjutant-general on the staff of General Otis at Manila.) 


“¢ gor ratification of the treaty of Paris was 
the culmination of a war for eivilization, 
embodying its benefits and its burdens, which 
the people of the United States have assumed, 
not as destiny or accident, but from a sense of 
duty. The progressive spread of civilization to 
other lands and peoples has always been attended 
by perplexing and difficult problems, involving 
new conditions that call forthe exercise of the 
highest statesmanship. The elimination of Spain 
as a factor in the Philippines was the simplest 
way of determining the question of their ultimate 
fate, as it left the matter with Congress, where 
it properly belongs. The fierce strife of parties, 
the oft-repeated warnings of impending disaster, 
and the sudden and grave changes in economic 
policies have not obscured the reassuring fact 
that during a hundred years of constitutional 
government the American people have been 
equal to every emergency, and have settled for 
the common good of all the problems that be- 
set them. And so we shall continue to believe 
that the widespread intelligence of our people, 
with the institutions and liberty-loving principles 
that dominate our Government, will finally evolve 
a political system for the Philippines that will 
truly conserve their wants and needs. 

The rapid succession of events at Manila, re- 
sulting in the collision with Aguinaldo, has com- 
pelled the Government, in the interests of peace 
and good order, to pacify the island of Luzon 
and establish its authority over the people before 
it formulates a government for those distant 
lands. The cessation of hostilities in the Philip- 
pines and the reéstablishment of orderly admin- 
istration will probably induce many of our people 
to press forward to our new possessions in the 
hope of improving their condition in life by 
easily acquired wealth. It is the natural hope 
that springs eternal in the human breast, but 
which often results in nothing but wholesome 
experience. It may not be uninteresting in this 
connection to inquire into the material aspects of 
the Philippine Islands and to learn something 
of industrial conditions 1n this Pacific archipelago. 

The Philippines are rich in almost everything 
that can contribute to the happiness and comfort 
of man, The proper development of their nat- 


ural resources, mineral and agricultural, should 
make them as rich in productiveness as: the fair- 
est portions of India. Forests of mahogany andi 
ebony, scarcely untouched and wholly unde- 
veloped, fisheries of pearls in the south, fields: of 
rice, hemp, and tobacco, plantations of sugar, 
mines of gold, silver, and copper, beds of coal 
accessible to the coast, indigo and fruits are some 
of the riches of this famous group. It is not too 
much to say that the establishment of a just. 
government will quicken every industry into new 
life, make. the islands more productive than ever: 
before, and greatly improve the condition of the: 
people. An examination of the Spanish system. 
of taxation impresses one with the conviction: 
that it was little less cruel than wholesale confis- 
cation of property and labor, by means of which 
private enterprise and ingenuity were stifled. 
With its abolition commerce and trade will re- 
ceive a new and invigorating stimulus. And 
yet, notwithstanding the alluring and tempting 
prospect of the Philippines, our own country 
offers to the average American citizen with small 
means a broader and richer field for profitable 
investment of labor or capital ; while the Amer- 
ican workingmen in the Philippine Islands will 
find themselves at a severe disadvantage. 

A knowledge of the wages paid for labor in 
Manila and of the conditions one ;must meet 
should be sufficient to keep American laborers 
at home. If they wish to take their labor to 
that market, it must be sold as cheaply as the 
labor of their competitors, as they will receive 
no larger wage because the Philippine Islands 
are a possession of the United States. The best 
skilled labor at Manila receives the equivalent 
of $15 per month in gold, while the average 
earnings of the working classes will not equal $4 
per month in gold, out of which provision must 
be made for the support of one’s family. The 
best clerical labor, such as accountants, cashiers, 
bookkeepers, and the employees of the larger 
houses, receive from $30 to $60 per month in 
gold. The small number of Europeans, except- 
ing the Spanish, who are engaged in business in 
the Philippines are either the proprietors or re- 
sponsible managers of established firms. The 
total absence of European and American labor- 
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ers in the Orient is a sufficient demonstration 
that their employment is not needed. It is quite 
true that the cost of l:ving is merely nominal in 
comparison with the cost in the United States, 
but even if one should save one’s entire income, 
it would scarcely amount to a competence. It 
is a mistake to induige the supposition that the 
Filipinos are uncouth savages, incapable of per- 
forming skilled labor that requires the exercise 
of judgment. The population living along the 
coast and in the cities has attained a surprising 
degree of civilization, and the workmen of this 
class produce an infinite variety of articles of 
their own manufacture that would be creditable 
to a more enlightened country. They are, in my 
judgment, superior to the same classes in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and Hawaii, and possess in a great 
measure the cleverness at imitation of the Jap- 
anese, whom they resemble in physical appear- 
ance and in the similarity of many customs. 

The same general difficulties will be encoun- 
tered by our.merchants. The retail business of 
the Philippines, as well as the smaller whole- 
sale houses, are in the hands of Chinese mer- 
chants. They have traded with the natives for 
centuries and have carried on their business in 
every center of population. Intermarriage with 
natives and the consequent assimilation of races 
have given the Chinese a superior advantage 
with the Filipinos, which they have utilized to 
the utmest. The beneficence of a government 
instituted by the United States will afford them 
an opportunity to extend their control to the 
largest undertakings. Content with the small- 
est profits and wages, able to live in comfort on 
fifteen cents a day, they have intrenched them- 
selves in the business affairs of the Philippines 
too strongly to be-displaced. They supply the 
islands with all kinds of goods for which there 
1s a demand, and the proximity of this market 
to China and Japan eliminates the freight-rate 
as a factor; while the great distance that sepa- 
rates us from Manila makes the same charge an 
almost insurmountable barrier. I know it is 
argued that accessibility and not distance should 
determine the commercial value of a possession, 
but so long as steam continues to be the motive 
power for vessels and railroads, the time be- 
tween San Francisco and Manila will continue 
approximately as it is now, and all American 
goods sent to the Philippines for sale will be 
burdened by traffic charges almost great enough 
in themselves to bar us out of that market. 

There are 60,000 Chinese 1n the Manila dis- 
trict alone—merchants, artisans, and coolie la- 
borers. Their commercial domination is not 
confined to Luzon, but embraces the entire field. 
The Chinese merchants are keen, shrewd, able 
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men of affairs, composing the substantial ele- 
ment of the population, whose wealth they are 
gradually absorbing. They are the middlemen 
between the producer and the exporter, as well 
as between the consumer and the importer. 
They control those lines of business that involve 
daily contact with the people, whose wants they 
know and with whom there is a certain com- 
munity of interest. And these are the lines of 
business which Americans with small capital 
would be compelled to enter. 

It may be worthy to note that the foreign 
merchants, including our own citizens, have been 
unable to withstand the steady and _ persistent 
encroachment of the Chinese merchants. They 
accomplish almost as much by patience as others 
do by capital. It would be unwise to attempt 
the deportation of the Chinese from the Philip- 
pine Islands or to impose any unjust discrimi- 
nations upon them alone, as it would be taking 
from the islands an influence for peace and tran- 
quillity that is invaluable. 

The larger houses—those controlling the ex- 
porting and importing business—are in the hands 
of the English, Swiss, Spanish, Germans, and 
French, of importance in the order named. 
Many of these establishments are the successors 
of American houses which in former years con- 
trolled the commerce of the Philippine Islands. 
We were of the first commercial importance in 
the Asiatic cities twenty years ago, at Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, and Manila, but gradually 
yielded to the English, Germans, and Chinese, 
the same factors that must be met at this time. 
These foreign houses export the sugar, hemp, 
indigo, and tobacco of the Philippines, and their 
market is with Europe and the East. This is so 
because the products of the islands are more 
easily and’ cheaply delivered there, and also 
because the wares of the Orient are more eager- 
ly received in exchange. The business of the 
Philippines being on the silver standard, the rate 
of exchange is at times a decisive factor in shap- 
ing the course of foreign shipments. With the 
removal of tariff impositions in favor of goods 
of Spanish manufacture, China and Great Brit- 
ain, through India, may reasonably hope to en- 
joy, for a time at least, the bulk of the commerce 
with the Philippines. It is gratifying to retain 
the friendship of Germany and to witness the 
increasing demonstrations of her regard. Her 
interests in the Philippines are not, however, by 
any means so important as to justify her over- 
weening solicitude. One English house in Ma- 
nila does more business and has greater inter- 
ests in the islands than the aggregate investments 
of Germany. 

The great increase of our commerce with the 
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Orient has inspired the hope that in the Philip- 
pine Islands a new outlet may be found for our 
manufactures that will be profitable to our mills 
at_ home. If the past few years may be taken as 
an index of the future, it is by no means a vain 
hope. As the condition of the people is im- 
proved and their material well-being increased 
their wants will multiply. The occupations of 
the islands by American troops and the introduc- 
tion of American ways cannot fail to have such 
an effect, and the innate desire of the Filipinos 
to imitate our customs will not be lost by their 
present hostile attitude. The best of feeling 
prevailed between the Filipinos and ourselves 
before the recent disturbances, and it is not 
likely that enmity will exist after their termina- 
tion. The American manufacturer must create 
his market in the Philippine Islands, as he is 
doing in China and elsewhere, largely by the 
process of instruction and by fostering new wants. 
fle should go there to accustom the natives to 
the use and sight of his goods and display before 
them his ingenuity. It will be a slow task for 
many years, and his success there, as elsewhere, 
will depend upon his ability to manufacture what 
the people want at prices they are able to pay. 
As he won his way into European and Asiatic 
markets in the face of open competition by pro- 
ducing superior articles, he will doubtless in 
time win a foothold in the Philippines for the 
Saine reasons. 

The wisdom of the adoption of the ‘‘ open- 
door’’ policy in the trade of the islands will be 
demonstrated when the greater game in China 
is developed. It imposes on our citizens the 
same conditions that are placed upon the foreigner. 
Paternalism and tariff differentials cannot be 
called to our assistance, as the sovereignty of the 
United States embraces all alike. It does not 
require a long residence in the Philippines to 
discover that but few openings exist there at the 
present time for the introduction of staple arti- 
cles of American manufacture. The wants of 
the people with whom our commerce must be 
carried on are as simple as their manner of liv- 
ing. ‘The most northerly point of the Philip- 
pines is south of Santiago de Cuba, and Amer- 
ican goods, to be salable, must be suitable for 
use in a peculiarly tropical clime. They must 
also be thrown upon the market at from 50 per 
cent. to 100 per cent. less than they bring in the 
United States. The clothes of men and women 
alike usually consist of plain garments of cotton 
and duck and are of Indian and Chinese manu- 
facture. It is at least doubtful whether we could 
successfully compete in the sale of such goods. 
The food of the natives consists of rice and fruit, 
grown at their doors, and fish, in which the 
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waters of the islands abound., We have nothing 
to offer them in the way of foodstuffs. We 
cannot export sugar and rice to the Philippines, 
and must undersell the cotton goods of India 
and China to get into the market. 

The best prospect, and an inviting one, for 
the employment of American labor and capital 
in this new field is in the erection and operation 
of factories, either in China or on the islands 
themselves, not only to supply the Filipinos with 
articles for their own use and consumption, but 
to utilize in these factories the raw material of 
the Philippines that is now furnishing employ- 
ment to the factories of other nations from whom 
we buy the manufactured article. Again, the 
Philippine Islands will furnish us a manufactur- 
ing base for the supply of the Oriental market. 
When we consider the immense continental and 
insular population within easy reach of Manila 
and the Philippines, the vast possibilities of such 
a movement are at once apparent; and they 
exist whether the islands remain under the tute- 
lage. of the United States or pass to the control 
of the natives. The significant and all-important 
effect of Admiral Dewey’s victory was to open 
up the Philippine Islands for exploration and 
development. 

The farms of the Filipinos are just large enough 
to supply the needs of a family, and their farm- 
ing is of the rudest kind. The cost of Ameri- 
can farming implements laid down at Manila 
would be too great to justify their general use. 
These farms are about an acre in extent. Large 
ranches are practically unknown. The mountain- 
ous character of the country and the density of 
its population is responsible for the small divi- | 
sion of land among the farmers. The condi- 
tions in China, where there is so large a demand 
for American implements, are not/at all similar. 
In the few larger plantations labor is so cheap 
that the introduction of modern farming methods 
would be of doubtful utility. Thé church lands 
are cultivated by native tenants, and include the 
best and richest fields in the Philippines. The 
bounty of nature is so unsparing and abundant 
that little is left for man to do but to reap the 
harvest prepared for him. The rains plow and 
the winds sow his fields. If American capital- 
ists would invest money enough in the islands 
to control the output of one of the principal 
products, large returns would be secured. The 
Philippine Islands are a rich field for exploit- 
ation by a gigantic trust, but their richness in 
fertility and production is not for the masses of 
our people. 

It has often been suggested that the building 
of railroads through the Philippines would great- 
ly facilitate their development. As applied to 
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Luzon alone the suggestion is true. If a rail- 
road should be built from the north and south 
of Luzon into and from Manila, it would double 
the population of that city and increase its ex- 
port trade to a paying extent. It would have a 
still greater influence in the pacification and 
civilization of the people. They would become 
familiarized with one another and with ourselves. 
It would accustom them to the spread of mod- 
ern ideas and result in a more general diffusion 
of knowledge. Spheres of foreign influence in 
China are scarcely more than lines of railroad, 
building and proposed. The people of the Phil- 
ippines are divided into tribes, knowing little of 
one another and usually living in a state of armed 
neutrality. Under the Spanish régime the north- 
ern islanders were sent to southern garrisons, 
while the southern tribes were impressed into 
service in the north. The immediate effect of a 
trans-insular railroad would be to lessen the feel- 
ing of tribal hostility and avoid the ever-present 
danger of internal warfare. The other islands 
are too small for the introduction of railroads. 

A discussion of the colonization policy of the 
United States is a misstatement of terms. It 
would be impossible to colonize the Philippines 
even if such a desire was manifest. Their cli- 
mate is so entirely unlike anything experienced 
in this country that the cost in life attending any 
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such effort would be appalling. The humidity 
caused by the heavy rainfall makes the heat ter- 
rific. The only difference between their winter 
and summer is a few degrees in the temperature 
during the months of November, December, and 
January, and this relief is felt only at night. I 
do not wish to convey the impression that plagues 
and pestilence are prevalent in the islands, be- 
cause they are remarkably free from such 
scourges. The effect of the climate is to wear 
away by degrees the vitality of persons from 
northern regions and to impair their strength. 
Its effect was seen in the condition of the Ameri- 
can army at Manila, where, in spite of the best 
weather of the year, 15 per cent. of the troops 
were entirely unfit for duty: The number of 
Europeans residing in the Philippines is not to 
exceed 500, and most of them lived at Hong 
Kong or Singapore before going te Manila. Sci- 
entific sanitation will appreciably diminish the 
death-rate, but it cannot overcome the evils of 
the climate. 

I have endeavored to indicate some of the ma- 
terial problems in the Philippine Islands for the 
benefit of our people. We are urged to retain 
them as a stepping-stone to China. A study of 


trade conditions in the East will convince one 
that the dismemberment of China may loosen an 
industrial scourge upon the civilized world. 





AMERICAN AND “MALAY” 


IN HAWATI. 


BY WINTHROP L. MARVIN. 


''T has never been the habit of the red-blooded, 
masterful Yankee race to shrink from either 
duties or opportunities because they were new or 
strange, but the duties and opportunities which 
confront us in the Philippines are not so new or 
so strange as some of us have been persuaded to 
imagine. 

Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart has lately shown 
that without a full realization of it the United 
States has been a world power for a hundred 
years. It is just as easily susceptible of proof 
that the United States has been a protecting and 
a colonizing power in the Pacific Ocean for three- 
quarters of that period. By an odd irony of fate 
it was conservative Boston, the home of our 
latter-day ‘‘ Anti-Imperialist League,” which 
sent out the first band of American ‘‘imperial- 
ists’ into that distant sea. They were the little 
group of Ya:ikee missionaries who landed on the 
shores of Hawaii just seventy-nine years ago 


this spring. Their purpose was as fixed and 
resolute as that with which two hundred years 
before another band of ‘‘imperialists’’ had 
landed on Plymouth Rock. They had gone to - 
stay ; there were to be no backward steps ; the 
fair land before them was to be won for Chris- 
tianity and for civilization. 

There and then, in a humble way, in the month 
of April, 1820, was laid the foundation of the 
most successful example of the conversion of a 
savage archipelago into a peaceful, prosperous 
Christian community which the modern world 
has seen. Everywhere else, in the East Indies 
or in the West Indies, where the white man has 
planted his foot, the aboriginal race has fallen 
under one or the other of the grim alternatives, 
abject vassalage or extermination. In Hawaii 
American influence has been absolutely dominant 
from the very first, but 1t has been the peaceful 
influence of the Bible, the spelling-book, and 
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commerce. The earliest American pioneers were 
only a few score of men and women among un- 
counted thousands of the fierce barbarians who 
had massacred Captain Cook and his comrades. 
There is nothing more marvelous in the history 
of colonization than the ease and quickness with 
which these New Englanders won the complete 
confidence of the Hawaiian race and established, 
with the help of only an occasional visit of a 
ship of war, a moral supremacy which from that 
day to this has never been seriously challenged. 
The Americans had not been on the island two 
years before the chiefs themselves were organ- 
izing schools for the instruction of young and 
old in the tenets of Christianity. In 1822 the 
first Hawaiian spelling-book was published. In 
1831 a native seminary was founded. The code 
of 1840 required that a school be established 
‘¢ wherever fifteen or more children suitable to 
attend school live close together.”” In 1843 the 
work of education in Hawaii had developed so 
far that it was made a regular department of the 
government in charge of a cabinet minister. 

All this had been accomplished among a race 
of people who until the Americans came were 
intractable pagans, given over to bloody wars, 
wild superstitions, and gross idolatry. It must 
not be assumed that because the modern Hawaii- 
ans are docile and gentle their savage ancestors 
were weak and effeminate. On the contrary, 
they were formidable warriors of precisely the 
same Malayo-Polynesian stock which inciudes 
the Maoris of New Zealand and the bulk of the 
present population of the Philippines. Thus the 
Malay is not such an untried problem to the 
American as the opponents of so-called ‘‘impe- 
rialism’’ would have us believe. The American 
has met the Malay in Hawaii. He has lived 
with him and worked with him there for sev- 
enty-nine years, and he has done what neither 
Englishman has done in Maoriland, nor French- 
man in Tahiti, nor German in the Marshalls, 
nor Spaniard in Luzon—he has not only tamed 
his savage neighbor, but won him over to the 
faith and the ways of Western civilization. 

As far back as 1851 the native monarchy had be- 
come so completely conquered by the frank, fair, 
tactful measures of the American residents that 
on its own initiative it sought the formal absorp- 
tion of Hawaii by the United States. Ever since 
1820 the Washington Government had main- 
tained a virtual protectorate over the islands. 
In 1851 this was formally proclaimed by Daniel 
Webster, Secretary of State, who crushed the 
covetous designs of both England and France by 
two or three of his majestic sentences. ‘‘ The Ha- 
waiian Islands are ten times nearer to the United 
States than to any of the powers of Europe,” he 
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said. ‘‘ Five-sixths of all their commercial in- 
tercourse is with the United States, and these 
considerations, together with others of a more 
general character, have fixed the course which 
the Government of the United States will pur- 
sue in regard to them.” It ‘‘can never consent 
to see those islands taken possession of by either 
of the great commercial powers of Europe, nor 
can it consent that demands manifestly unjust 
and derogatory and inconsistent with bona fide 
independence shall be enforced against that gov- 
ernment.” Ever since then it has been only a 
question of time that Hawaii would become an 
American possession in name as it long had been 
in fact. The plum was ripe; it was sure to fall 
at the proper opportunity. 

Hawaii is often cited as an instance of the 
tremendous potency of American evangelization. 
So it unquestionably is, but it is a most significant 
and vital fact that the missionary, the teacher, 
the farmer, the mechanic, and the merchant all 
worked hand in hand. The triumphant Ameri- 
canizing of these isles of the sea is due to the 
thorough, practical codperation of these five 
factors. Substantially all of the Hawaiian 
natives are now and long have been at least 
nominal Christians. Many of them are con. 
sistent, devout believers. They have American 
schools where the English language is exclusively 
taught, American seminaries, and an American 
college. The Hon. William R. Castle, ex-min- 
ister to Washington, says that the educated 
descendants of Malay pagans vote as intelligently 
as citizens of New England, and that among 
Hawaii’s own people there is as little illiteracy as 
there is in Massachusetts. 

With the Christianizing of the islands has 
come an amazing growth in material prosperity. 
From the outset the American guardians of 
Hawaii have fed the bodies of their people as 
carefully as they have fed their souls. To this 
day the Hawaiian natives are habitually given 
the preference as laborers. But they are not all 
men of work. They have their tradesmen and 
teachers and clergymen. They are no mere 
vassal race. They are not prolific; they do not 
increase in numbers. But they own property on 
which in 1897 they were assessed taxes almost 
equal in amount to those paid by individual 
American and European taxpayers. The native 
Hawaiians are now less than a third of Hawaii’s 
total population, but they are apparently an im- 
portant element in point of wealth, as they are 
an appreciable factor in the government. The 
first House of Representatives under the repub- 
lic, which formally indorsed the successful re- 
quest for annexation to the United States, was 
a house which had a native Hawaiian Speaker 
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and a native Hawaiian majority in its member- 
ship. 

Contrast this with the condition of the Maoris 
of New Zealand or of the Filipinos of Luzon or 
Panay, and ask what white race on the basis of 
fair treatment of its ‘‘ Malays” and proven apti- 
tude for governing them has the best right to 
guide the development of the Philippines ! 

The Yankee talent for practical affairs shines 
with more brilliant luster nowhere than in the 
commercial evolution of Hawaii. Our Pacific 
colony has actually seen its trade multiply more 
than fivefold since the reciprocity policy was 
adopted in 1875. This is vividly shown in the 
Hawaiian statistics of imports and exports for 
1876. for 1886, and for 1896 and 1897: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
NONPE « ureter eciéivinre sate aadiate $1,811,770 $2,241,041 
PEaiirnctisenciess ccecewen 4,877,738 10,565, 886 
PNM L ccknk chose tuerens® 6,036, 552 15,515,230 
BOE cccewavicaeccacnesn 7,682,628 16,021,775 


What these figures mean is that this Malayo- 
Polynesian archipelago under American control 
has become one of the most productive areas 
beneath the sun. Natural conditions in Hawaii 
are not widely different from those of the West 
Indian island of Jamaica, which, however, has 
the advantage of nearness to the rich markets of 
both Europe and America. In 1893, before the 
West India cane had been overwhelmed by the 
bounty-fed beet-sugar of continental Europe, 
Jamaica, with a population of 640,000, had ex- 
ports of $10,378,445 and imports of $10,788, - 
970—a total of $21,167,415. Hawaii, with.a 
population of about 109,000, in the last year of 
normal prosperity for which figures are avail- 
able had exports of $16,021,775 and imports of 
$7,682,628—a total of $23,704,403. In other 
words, with a population about one-sixth as large 
the American colony has a greater volume of 
external trade than the British colony. The 
commerce per capita for the American colony is 
$217.47 ; for the British colony only $33.07. 
The Americans have been in Hawaii for seventy- 
nine years; the British in Jamaica for two 
hundred. 


As illuminating that oft-disputed maxim that 


‘‘Trade follows the flag,” it may be added that 
no less than 90 per cent. of Hawaiian commerce 
is with the United States, and that 80 per cent. 
of it is carried beneath the Stars and Stripes by 
American ships and steamers. Our total trade 
with our Pacific outpost and its 109,000 inhabit- 
ants scattered over an area as large as Masca- 
chusetts is greater than our trade with all Cen- 
tral America. It is greater than our whole trade 


with Spain. It is three times our trade with 
Norway and Sweden, twice our trade with Aus- 
tria with its 41,000,000 people, and twice our 
trade with Russia with its 130,000,000. It is 
as great as our trade with Switzerland, Portugal, 
Greece, and Turkey combined. 

One indictment brought against President 
McKinley’s policy of benevolent intervention in 
the Philippines is that Americans are utterly 
without experience in the control of Oriental 
races. But the traveler who steps ashore at 
Honolulu finds a town as polyglot as Manila and 
yet unmistakably American in its characteristics. 
It is about as large as the old city of Salem, 
Mass. Honolulu has fourteen churches, a Young 
Men’s Christian Association, three or four news- 
papers, lodges of the Masonic, Odd Fellow, and 
other orders, a post of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, a camp of the Sons of Veterans, asy- 
lums for the poor, hospitals for the sick and in- 
sane, a railroad, electric lights, telephones, pub- 
lic parks and public baths, and a compulsory 
system of education. It is, in brief, a thor. 
oughly modern community, created out of the 
most incongruous elements of population that are 
gathered anywhere in the civilized world. By 
the last census—that of 1896—Hawaii's 109,020 
inhabitants are divided in race stocks as follows : 





WEWARINNIR os kod cdc See teccseeusees 31,019 
ParG AWARE. « cccdccc ccccsscconees 8,485 
PRT CMORNGG 6 cds alec sce snesns ewe ceeras 3,086 
PRMINMMN CO alokuductededkeseuenssemiees 2,250 
CRORI MINS os waiaigs da bnieacereueces anats 1,432 
SCANICIRVINNE as voice cuviicsuceece wuts 378 
SONOS cc dccassucetet cadeusnencacceds 101 
PURCUMUONG Sa cs Ke ccs esccdsiseeewdewes 15,191 
OUREE MALO peanas: o.< «isc csdesesciccee 600 
Ge 2 ce vate dds < Fle cade ce tewadics 21,616 
JAPANEKE..... 0. sc cccceecccecccereeeee 24,407 
South Sea Islanders ...............6 455 

WOGHR: 5 daceccdgccucucacéievesenes 109,020 


Four-fifths of this motley population is com- 
posed of either Malayo-Polynesians or Asiatics, 
the chief race elements of the Philippines. The 
Americans in Hawaii number all told only 3,086, 
or less than 3 percent. This little handful has 
controlled Hawaii and controls it to-day, not by 
force of arms, but by force of character. Hawaii 
is American for the simple reason that the men 
of our race who went there three-quarters of a 
century ago and their successors have proven 
through all these years of free and fair compe- 
tition that they were the wisest, the ablest, and 
the strongest counselors and leaders and admin- 
istrators of the strangely mingled people of this 
ocean realm. It has simply been a question of 
the survival of the fittest. 
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CUBA AND THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

ad the North American Review for March Mr. 

Charles A. Crampton writes on ‘‘The Op- 
portunity of the Sugar-Cane Industry,” with 
special reference to the changed situation in the 
West Indies, seeking in the rehabilitation and 
development of the tropical sugar-cane industry 
the solution of the problem of successful colo- 
nial expansion. 

This writer shows that, with the single excep- 
tion of Great Britain. the United States is the 
largest consumer of sugar among the nations, 
absorbing more than two million of the seven 
million tons which make up the world’s total pro- 
duction. For this food product we annually send 
abroad more than eighty million dollars—the 
largest single item in our list of foreign expendi- 
tures. 

The Hawaiian Islands and the islands wrested 
from Spain in the late war collectively furnish 
about one-half of the total cane-sugar product of 
the world. 

‘¢The inference is obvious, and the bearing of 
these facts upon the problem under considera- 
tion must be plain to the veriest tyro in national 
economy. The commodity of which we stand 
most in need is produced in the greatest abun- 
dance in the new possessions ; it is only neces- 
sary to stimulate the production of sugar in the 
colonies to the point of supplying our needs, and 
the entire amount of our expenditure for this 
food product, instead of going to Germany, Aus- 
tria, and France, as at present, will flow into 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, bringing 
back the equivalent in trade for our exports.”’ 


THE BEET HAS A TEMPORARY ADVANTAGE. 


Mr. Crampton admits that at present nearly 
two-thirds of the world’s consumption of sugar 
is obtained from the beet-root, and that both the 
application of scientific methods to beet culture 
and the introduction of improvements in the 
manufacture of sugar have enormously increased 
the product, to say nothing of the artificial stim- 


-ulation afforded by government bounties. No 
such progress has been made in the manufacture 
of cane-sugar. Yet the writer contends that the 
cane is ‘‘infinitely superior to the beet as a sugar- 
producing plant, from both an agricultural and a 
manufacturing standpoint, even in its present 
undeveloped condition. It can be grown at less 
expense under the proper climatic conditions, 
and the sugar content can be obtained at a smaller 
cost of manufacture ; and while the beet has, 


probably, almost reached the climax of its de- 
velopment, the margin of possibility in the case 
of the cane is wide and inviting. By the expend- 
iture upon it of one-tenth of the study and 
energy which have been devoted to the service 
of the beet, the cane would soon overtake and 
outstrip its pudgy rival in the race for supremacy. 

‘«The beet owes its present success solely to 
the fact of its being grown in a temperate cli- 
mate, where the talents and enterprise of an 
energetic race can be applied to the problem 
of its improvement. When the ingenuity and 
‘push’ of the American nation are added to the 
natural advantages possessed by the tropical 
plant, there will be formed a combination which 
will indeed prove ‘hard to beat.’ Some hint of 
what we may accomplish when we turn our hand 
to sugar-cane culture may be found in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, where the yield, both in tons per 
acre and pounds per ton, exceeds that of any 
other cane-growing country. In Louisiana, like- 
wise, the results achieved are remarkable in many 
respects when the great obstacle of climate is 
taken into consideration.” 

The report of the British consul-general at 
Havana is quoted to show that the growing of 
cane and the manufacture of sugar have in years 
past been exceedingly profitable industries in 
Cuba, and throughout his article Mr. Crampton 
assumes that Cuba is at least a ‘‘ potential pos- 
session ” of the United States. 


HOW TO RESTORE THE INDUSTRY. 


Mr. Crampton makes two practical suggestions 
by which the rehabilitation of the cane-sugar in- 
dustry may be brought about: ~ 

‘«The first and foremost step should be the 
granting of some measure of protection to colo- 
nial sugar, in the shape of a discrimination in 
favor of its importation. This is absolutely 
essential to any scheme of development, and 
must not be objected to on the ground of its 
being political, and therefore artificial, aid. Fire 
must be fought with fire, and sugar has been 
entangled with politics from the time of the first 
Napoleon down to the present day. It is from 
her inability to adopt such methods, on account 
of her free-trade policy, that England’s sugar- 
producing colonies have fared so ill, as evidenced 
by Jamaica’s half-expressed threat to knock at 
our portals for admission. We have already 
made the precedent in recent tariff acts by dis- 
criminating against bounty-fed sugar. This is 
the thorn which is rankling in Germany’s side, 
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and which is well known to be the chief cause of 
her unfriendly attitude toward us of late years. 
Cane-sugar already enjoys the benefit derived 
from the discriminating section of the present 
tariff just mentioned, by virtue of which beet- 
sugar pays an additional duty equal to the bounty 
it has received from the country of production. 
An additional protection, in the shape of a co- 
lonial differential of half a cent a pound for a 
limited period, would be no more than fair for 
the new possessions, and would still leave an 
ample margin for the protection of domestic 
growers in our own country. Hawaii should, of 
course, be placed upon exactly the same basis as 
the other colonies. 

‘¢ Next in importance comes the establishment 
of an agricultural experiment station in each of 
the colonies, to study the special problems of soil, 
climate, and cultivation presented there, and all 
to combine in the scientific improvement of the 
plant. Local conditions, pertaining to the cost 
of labor and of land, density of population, 
transportation facilities, etc., will determine the 
best plan to pursue in each case; whether the 
wholesale agricultural methods of the West shall 
be used to produce a heavy yield at a low cost, 
or whether the careful and painstaking methods 
of Europe, with the practical divorce of the 
grower and manufacturer, would give best re- 
sults in the end; but many other questions of 
development can be determined only by a careful 
comparison of results obtained under diverse 
conditions. If the initiatory assistance of the 
Government be given to the extent indicated 
above, a half cent difference in duty and the 
establishment of agricultural experiment stations, 
the further solution of the problem may safely 
be left to American capital and enterprise. The 
talent for invention, which seems to be the 
birthright of the American manufacturer, may 
be relied upon to overcome in time the tempo- 
rary handicap which the careful and economic- 
al methods of the beet technologist have given 
him.” 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN CUBA. 


| iad the Catholic World for March there is a 

candid presentation of the problem of Cuban 
reconstruction from the point of view of Ameri- 
can Catholicism. 

In reviewing the Spanish administration of 
Cuba the writer attempts no apology for the 
many crimes committed in the name of the 
Church, but shows that, in the early days at 
least, the religious orders labored for the good 
of the native population. 

‘The pious and learned Las Casas,” an in- 
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mate of a Dominican monastery in Haiti, ac- 
companied the Spanish expedition that accom- 
plished the subjection of Cuba in 1511. 

‘« He was present with the Spanish freebooters 
when the unfortunate natives were defeated at 
Caonao and massacred by thousands. Las Casas 
made strenuous efforts to control the conquer- 
ors, but was unable to stop the carnage. 

‘¢ Very soon after the conquest large numbers 
of missionaries came to the island, principally 
Franciscans and Dominicans. They obtained 
large grants of land, and priories were estab- 
lished at various points. The monks were loved 
and revered by the people, whom they befriend. 
ed by every means in their power. The Do- 
minican friars did much for the slaves, Indian 
and negro. Wherever possible they procured 
their emancipation, and in thousands of cases re- 
dressed their grievances where they were unable 
to procure their freedom. 

‘«There were also many convents founded, 
where nuns from the best families of Spain edu- 
cated the daughters of the wealthy and instituted 
primary schools for the children of the poor. 
Las Casas established himself in Cuba and de- 
voted himself assiduously to the service of the 
Indians. He at first permitted himself to be 
appointed to one of the divisions (reparliemento) 
parceled out among the Spaniards, with its allot- 
ment of slaves; but soon recognizing the iniqui- 
tous character of the transaction, he refused to 
remain longer in such a position, and exerted 
himself during the whole of his life to the succor 
of these unfortunates. He made repeated voy- 
ages to Spain to obtain protection for them, and 
interested in their misfortunes Cardinal Ximenes, 
who sent three companions with Las Casas to 
labor among them.” 

Unfortunately, most of the Spaniards who were 
to exercise authority in Cuba proved to be far 
less humane or generous than Las Casas. ‘The 
Catholic World writer says that they were essen. 
tially adventurers and only nominally Catholics. 
‘¢Their quest was primarily for gold, and only 
incidentally, if at all, were they concerned for 
human souls.” 

‘¢ The Inquisition was established in the island 
of Cuba nominally for the propagation of the 
faith among the natives and negroes, but, like 
many other benevolent designs, was directed to 
very different ends. It was afterward used to 
intimidate rebellious colonists and to punish po- 
litical offenaers. From the middle of the seven 
teenth to the end of the eighteenth century the 
archives of the Inquisition are crowded with 
charges against native Spaniards which were 
really grounded in political animosity and had 
nothing whatever to do with religion.’’ 
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THE LOOT OF RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTIES. 


‘‘Coming later to the island, the Jesuits have 
labored faithfully in Cuba. They have estab- 
lished colleges in Havana, Matanzas, Santiago, 
and Puerto Principe. The Lazarist Fathers have 
-at least one monastery, and one in the neighbor- 
ing island, Porto Rico. The clergy are as a rule 
excellent gentlemen, but seem to have lost their 
hold to some extent upon the native people. 
They are part of the Spanish establishment and 
wedded to the idea of the union of Church and 
state. Here is the truth in a nutshell. Though 
there are in Cuba numbers of churches and many 
learned and estimable priests and bishops, the 
clergy are not regarded with the respect and 
affection we are accustomed to find in our own 
country. The Cubans, with the ardent temper: 
ament of their tropic clime, their sunny, light- 
hearted disposition, and an innate love of light 
and color, regard with more approval the gor- 
geous ceremonial of the Church and her frequent 
festa than her moral and religious training. For 
these differences we must seek the cause in the 
second of the two evils mentioned as having been 
imposed by Spain on her colonies—the appoint- 
ment to episcopal sees and other benefices of 
foreigners, alien in sentiment to the people to 
whom they are to minister, and chosen, often, 
not for their piety, learning, or other priestly 
qualifications, but through political or family 
influence, through blind favoritism or partisan 
feeling. So appointed through the power of 
the crown, they must, if they would retain their 
seats, prove themselves stanch advocates of the 
measures of government, however repugnant to 
their people these measures may be. Between 
such a pastor and such a flock there can be no 
sympathy, and a pastor at variance with his 
flock can wield no influence for good.” 

It is stated that during the four centuries of 
Spanish rule in Cuba a Cuban bishop was never 
appointed, that while the diocese of Havana em- 
braces one hundred and forty-four parishes, there 
are but twenty-two pastors of Cuban birth, and 
that no prominent position is held by a Cuban 
priest. In the opinion of the writer, such a 
state of things, existing for centuries, ‘‘ must 
have destroyed the vitality of religion, though 
its outward forms have been maintained.”’ 


THE PROBLEM OF ECCLESIASTICAL PROPERTY. 


In regard to the disposition of the property 
held by the Church establishment in Cuba, this 
writer holds : 

‘«The law and the Constitution of these Unit- 
ed States prohibit the interference in any way 
in religious matters unless these matters infringe 
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upon the rights of private citizens or public prop- 
erty. To regard churches and church property 
as anything but religious matters is simply a con- 
tradiction of terms. They were, during Spanish 
occupation, held by government, but for the use: 
and benefit of a Catholic people. The means 
for their erection came out of the pockets of a 
Catholic laity, and on the resignation by govern- 
ment of all claim the property should revert to 
those by whom and for whose benefit it was con- 
tributed. The plan pursued in many dioceses 
of America is to incorporate a board of trustees. 
and transfer to this board, by legal title, all such 
properties and endowments as have been used 
for religious and charitable purposes under the 
auspices of the Church. These parties being 
already in possession and conversant with the 
needs of the people and the character of the 
property, could then, under the supervision of 
the delegate, reorganize the establishment upon 
American principles.” 


AMERICAN RULE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


HE current number of the Political Science 
Quarterly has two articles dealing with the 
problem of America’s government of her new 
dependencies. Prof. John W. Burgess considers 
especially the constitutional questions involved, 
arriving at the following conclusions : 

‘¢1, We should not be in haste to terminate the 
military government of the President in our’new 
possessions, but should give ourselves ample 
time to consider and determine the question as 
to the capacity of the peoples inhabiting them 
for self-government, as to the desire of the peo- 
ple of the United States to have a colonial em- 
pire, and as to the necessary international rela- 
tions involved therein. ‘ 

‘¢2. Weshould allow these peoples, if they show 
fair capacity for self-government, to establish 
governments for themselves, and when they shall 
have done so we should withdraw the military 
power of the United States. 

‘« 3. In case no such political capacity should, 
after a reasonable period, be manifested, and in 
case the people of the United States should show 
in some deliberate and unmistakable way their 
will to have a colonial empire, we should try 
territorial rule by the United States Govern- 
ment under the limitations which the Constitu- 
tion imposes upon that Government in behalf of 
civil liberty. 

‘¢4. In case limited civil government should 
prove a failure, we should so amend the Constitu- 
tion as to permit the national Government to ex- 
ercise absolute, or more absolute, civil authority 
in certain parts of our domain. 
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‘¢Qn the other hand, under no circumstances 
that I can imagine connected with this question, 
and for the accomplishment of no ends, however 
profitable and desirable they may appear, is the 
infraction of our present Constitution to be ad- 
vised or tolerated. I do not worship the Con- 
stitution, as many Americans have done. I 
think it has many faults. I do not think that 
the Constitution is the Union or that the Union 
has no existence and can have none without it. 
And I believe that ‘man is more than con- 
stitutions.’ But I do think that our Constitution 
is by far the best instrument of government and 
of liberty which the brain of man has yet de- 
vised. I do think that the Constitution is the 
great legal bond of the Union, and that its in- 
fraction would give such play to the centrifugal 
forces in our body politic as to threaten dis- 
solution. And I do not think that man is much 
without constitutions and institutions.”’ 


THE ‘‘ PROTECTORATE”’ IDEA. 


Prof. Ernst Freund discusses still another 
proposition—namely, the establishment of an 
American ‘‘ protectorate”? over the Philippines 
and Porto Rico. His use of the word as applied 
to a nation’s government of territory over which 
she already has full sovereignty is certainly 
novel. He admits that the Constitution of the 
United States ‘‘seems to leave no room for any 
territory belonging to the United States that is 
not to form part of the United States,”’ but since 
the Constitution ‘‘does not prevent any form of 
international or quasi-international connection or 
relation that may be devised by the exigencies of 
policy,’’ he holds that a protectorate, as the most 
flexible of these forms, would be at the same 
time the most serviceable. 

For the purposes of Professor Freund’s argu- 
ment, then, we are to conceive of Porto Rico 
and the Philippines as standing in ‘‘ quasi-inter- 
national” relations to the United States. He 
cites as a precedent the joint protectorate of 
Samoa maintained for the past ten years by 
Germany, Great Britain, and the United States. 
He also holds that the relation of the United 
States to its Indian wards has been in principle 
a protectorate, and that there is nothing in this 
modified control inconsistent with the federal 
Constitution, though he would not recommend 
our Indian policy as a model to be followed in 
future protectorates. 

‘There is one feature of the protectorate 
policy with which we are very familiar: I refer 
to international responsibility without the power 
of direct government. This is ‘the status of the 


United States with regard to the several States. 
We have practically, if not formally, recognized 
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our liability to the Italian Government for the 
murder of Italian subjects by a mob in New 
Orleans, and yet there is no federal legislation 
which would enable the federal Government to 
punish such crimes. The United States would 
probably feel much less delicacy in dealing with 
the Philippines to procure the necessary relief 
than it would feel in dealing with one of the 
States. It is, however, only fair to admit that 
this is a difficulty connected with the protectorate 
which would not be found in direet government. 


THE QUESTION OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


‘«T can see no obstacle to at least the experi- 
mental establishment of protectorates over Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. Porto Rico presents 
more favorable conditions than Cuba; and with 
regard to Cuba we are pledged to a policy which 
in its practical execution will for many years 
amount .to a protectorate. It is said that the 
people of the Philippines are incapable of self- 
government ; and if we have in mind a govern- 
ment answering to the highest requirements, this 
may be a correct view. But the government of 
a country can never’ rise very much superior to 
its civilization ; and that self-government in the 
Philippines may leave something or much to be 
desired is no conclusive argument against it. 
We are apt to forget that a great many uncivi- 
lized or semi-civilized local communities have 
from immemorial times practiced some form of 
self-government suited and adequate to their 
needs. The Spaniards found such local gov- 
ernment when they came to the Philippines, and 
to the present day the local communities are 
administered by native officials nominated by 
electors taken from the native population. In 
the case of some of the more savage tribes, the 
Spanish Government has been compelled to rec- 
ognize the rule of native chiefs and to be satisfied 
with a nominal allegiance. The Dutch have had 
to adopt the same course with regard to the 
more independent tribes of Sumatra and other 
islands. As regards. the general government of 
the entire Philippine group, we know that there 
is a native party claiming ability to govern it, 
and it is very likely that the successful working 
of a native government would be greatly facil- 
itated by the existence of a protectorate which 
would prevent gross misrule and assure the 
maintenance of peace and security. For this 
purpose the presence of American warships 
would be of considerable effect, and should it 
be deemed advisable, provision could be made 
for the enlistment of native troops under the 
command of American officers—a course for 
which precedents could be found in other pro 
tectorates. 
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‘«So far as the interests of American citizens 
in the islands are concerned, they could be ade- 
quately protected by privileges of extra-terri- 
toriality similar to those accorded to Englishmen 
in the native states of India. Our political su- 
premacy as against other nations would be amply 
secured. Our commercial policy could be shaped 
with a freedom impossible under our domestic 
laws. Any course of conduct in internal gov- 
ernment which we should deem vital to our in- 
terests could be secured through proper influence 
and ‘advice,’ and a number of points would un- 
doubtedly be settled from the beginning by 
stipulations attending the setting up of the na- 
tive governments. In all respects, our hands 
would be freer and our policy could be more 
flexible than if everything were controlled by 
Congressional legislation under constitutional 
limitations.”’ 


Our Administrative Capability. 


In the March Forum President Charles Ken- 
dall Adams, of the University of Wisconsin, 
writing on the subject of ‘‘Colonies and Other 
Dependencies,” views the question of our occu- 
pation of insular territory as one to be determined 
simply by considerations of national policy, and 
not at all as an issue in constitutional law. 

As a deduction from England’s experience as 
a colonial power President Adams insists that we 
must organize a civil service in our distant pos- 
sessions based exclusively on merit, and that 
high salaries must be paid, at least in all the 
more responsible posts; for if we do not raise 
the character of the service far above the tempta- 
tions of peculation we can hope for no large 
success. 

‘¢The statement of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
that in recent times no British civil officer, either 
at home or in the provinces, has been accused 
by friend or foe of using his position for his own 
benefit, is a most extraordinary tribute to the 
British system, and is all the more remarka- 
ble because it is well known that provincial 
governments have always presented peculiar 
temptations. If we are to take our lessons from 
success rather than from failure, we must un- 
hesitatingly adopt three fundamental principles 
in the organization of our service. We must 
pay salaries high enough to attract ability and 
integrity into the service; we must have a 
tenure of office that is not subject to the vicis- 
situdes of political changes at home; and we 
must have a system of admission to the service 
and of promotion after the service has been 
entered strictly dependent upon a judiciously 
prepared system of examinations. If this method 


should be adopted, it is impossible to see why 
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we should not be able to build up an efficient and 
incorruptible civil service. To admit the im- 
possibility of such would be to admit that we 
are better fitted for the affairs of war than for 
those of peace. 

‘‘We have not been accustomed to shrink 
from large undertakings. Our history shows 
that we deal with large things more successfully 
than with small ones. We have shown ourselves 
able to cope with the largest of evils when they 
have once touched the popular imagination. The 
fundamental conservatism of the country is, 
doubtless, slow to act, but it acts with irresistible 
force when once it is aroused. It would not ad- 
mit that it has yet been baffled by any political 
or social problem. If the people have been 
negligent of reforms or improvements, it has 
been because they have been too busy with at- 
tending to their own ever-increasing prosperity. 
But this negligence implies no inability and no 
lack of determination. It is unquestionably the 
will of the people that we should have and should 
hold what we have taken. This policy appeals 
to the consciousness of destiny. By repeated 
annexations we advanced to the Pacific. In the 
centuries to come the great ocean at the west 
may be as important commercially as the smaller 
ocean at the east. It is in the course of nature 
that the most prominent power in its waters 
should be the United States. To advance still 
further is in accordance with the uninterrupted 
tendency of the country. To decline to take and 
to keep what the fortunes of the most righteous 
of wars has given us would be to arrest the great 
current of our historic advance, to throw away 
one of the greatest of opportunities, and to con- 
fess national incompetence.”’ 





INFLUENCE OF THE WAR ON OUR PUBLIC 
LIFE. 


N the March Forum Prof. L..S. Rowe, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has a suggestive 
article on the influence of the Spanish war on 
our American public life. He shows that the 
dominant note in our politics since the Civil War 
has been individualism. The attention of the 
people has been directed to commercial and in- 
dustrial questions ; individual, class, and sectional 
interests have been pushed to the front. ‘‘ The 
manufacturer has desired a high tariff to increase 
his profits ; the workingman in order to raise his 
wages. The creditor has advocated a gold stand- 
ard; the debtor a silver standard. Thus the 
tendency to judge public questions from a purely 
individualistic, a dollar-and-cents standpoint has 
been gradually incorporated into our political 
thinking. . . . In short, the character of our 
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political life has drawn attention exclusively to 
those of its phases that promise personal gain.” 

Protection to life, liberty, and property, says 
Professor Rowe, is the starting-point as well as 
the end of government in the American concep- 
tion. <‘‘So long as these rights are protected the 
American public remains indifferent to inefii- 
ciency, wastefulness, and even corruption in the 
administration of public affairs." How shall 
this tendency to extreme individualism be 
counteracted ? It can only be by the develop- 
ment of higher national ideals. <‘‘The ideals of 
a nation, rather than the reason and calculation 
of the individual, constitute the source of civic 
strength and activity.” 

Ancient Rome, Florence of the Renaissance, 
modern Germany, and united Italy all furnish 
striking instances of this truth, while the history 
of England during the last hundred years has 
shown that ‘‘constant object-lessons of national 
strength arouse the active interest of the popu- 
lation in the affairs of the nation; while the 
ideals of national influence thus awakened 
strengthen national ties and guard against the 
more extreme forms of class antagonism.” 

Professor Rowe predicts that the readjustment 
of our international relations now in progress 
will not only develop a broader view of the 
country’s responsibility in the world, but will 
react upon domestic politics, with the result of 
raising the level of our public life. The Con- 
stitution will cease to influence political action 
in precisely the same way as heretofore. The 
argument that the Constitution does not contem- 
plate a particular development of policy will. no 
longer avail to forestall such a development. 
The Constitution will be adapted to changed con- 
ditions. 

THE NEW PATRIOTISM. 


‘«Unless the signs of the times are fundamen- 
tally misleading, the influence of the period of 
strong national feeling into which we are enter- 
ing will be most clearly felt in its effects upon 
our civic life. Indications of the change are 
already apparent in the newspaper press, in the 
tenor of public meetings, and in all the organs of 
public opinion. They give evidence of an in- 
tensity of patriotic feeling which is certain to 
give a new importance to our perplexing internal 
problems. The sacrifice of life and treasure in 
the vindication of national policy will long leave 
its impress upon the public mind. A nation that 
has once placed itself in the service of a great 
cause will not permit corruption and inefficiency 
to sap the strength of its institutions. Standing 


before the world as the champion of an oppressed 
people, our Government must command respect 
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rather than excite fear. Those who have been 
warning us to settle our internal questions before 
entering upon the more complex problems in- 
cident to territorial expansion have mistaken the 
nature of the forces that make for political great- 
ness. They have confused the logic of individ- 
ual and national progress, affording another 
illustration of the tendency to measure all public 
questions by individual standards. 

‘‘The precept of the beam and the mote, 
while admirably fitted for the guidance of in- 
dividual activity, cannot be applied to the conduct 
of national affairs. No great public question, in- 
ternal or international, can be satisfactorily solved 
unless individual assertiveness is checked by 
well-developed civic instincts. The source of 
this energizing civic force differs with each 
period of a nation’s history. Medieval Europe 
found it in a strong religious spirit ; Renaissance 
Italy, in the idealization of the city republic ; 
modern Germany, in the enthusiasm for national 
unity. We have long required some influence 
to take us from the extreme individualism and 
spirit of self-aggrandizement that have character- 
ized our growth since the Civil War. Our entry 
into the large affairs of the world is destined to 
perform this service. 


NEW FIELDS FOR STATESMANSHIP. 


‘¢The new civic spirit aroused by the recent 
war and strengthened by the great national 
problems which have sprung from it will deeply 
affect the political leadership of the country. On 
ali sides we hear lamentations over the decline 
of American statesmanship. Republics, we have 
been told, will not tolerate men of real ability. 
Others have attributed the absence of great na- 
tional leaders to the intense commercialism which 
dominates our political and social life. The real 
cause lies deeper. Where public life gives little 
opportunity to men of great ability and intel- 
lectual power, mediocrity will have a free field. 
The talent of the country will seek activity in 
other directions. At the present time the judi- 
ciary—State and federal—owing to the enormous 
influence which it wields, is the only branch of 
the Government that attracts a high order of 
ability. The failure of the present generation to 
produce great statesmen is due to the absence of 
those common political issues that make real 
national leadership possible, rather than to a 
want of available material. With the important 
questions now arising, our public life will offer 
unlimited possibilities of distinction and fame. 
It will enlist the energies of men who have 
hitherto found greater opportunities in business 
or professional life. 

‘« Owing to a lack of proper perspective, it is 
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difficult to establish the organic relation of recent 
events to preceding epochs of national growths. 
It is clear to every observer, however, that the 
country has received one of those object-lessons 
of national unity and power through which new 
civic ideals are developed. The enthusiasm 
aroused by our vigorous foreign policy is but 
the outward expression of a newly awakened 
faith in our national mission—a faith that will 
effectually guard against the evils of exagger- 
ated individualism. With such ideals dominat- 
ing our public life, individual assertiveness will 
continue to be an important factor in the coun- 
try’s economic supremacy, and will become a 
source of national strength as well. The equi- 
librium between commercial activity and public 
devotion thus established, we may look forward 
to a period of civic activity to which the ‘era 
of good feeling’ furnishes the only parallel.” 

‘¢To many it may seem that the result of the 
present struggle is hardly commensurate with 
the sacrifice. When viewed in its relation to 
the forces that have shaped our national growth, 
however, the conflict assumes a new meaning. 
It represents one of the steps in a slow, but 
unceasing, process in which England and the 
United States have played and will continue to 
play the most important part—the substitution 
of social order for anarchy, instability, and mis- 
rule. Our territorial acquisitions during the 
present century, the declarations of 1823 and 
1865, the establishment of English influence in 
India, China, and Egypt, are but parts of one 
great movement—a movement that will inevi- 
tably lead us to new responsibilities in the affairs 
of Latin America.” 


THE “IMPERIALISM” OF KIPLING AND 
STEVENSON. 
HE Book Buyer for March has a suggestive 
article by E. H. Mullin on ‘‘ Stevenson, 
Kipling, and Anglo-Saxon Imperialism.” In the 
opinion of this writer the influence of the popular 
novelist in molding public sentiment is usually 
underestimated. 

‘¢Tf we can lay our hands on a novel which is 
read by old and young, by rich and poor, by 
cultured and uncultured, we may be sure that 
its hidden promptings will sooner or later show 
themselves in the actions of its readers. No 
other force in our time is so subtle, so powerful, 
and so far-reaching in causing millions of persons 
unconsciously to adopt the same ideals about cer- 
tain courses of action.”’ 


STEVENSON’S PIONEERING. 


In the decade following the death of Dickens, 
in 1870, British fiction was in a sorry state. 
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‘¢ Weak in plot, commonplace in incident, dull in 
dialogue, the average popular novel of this peri- 
od is best summed up in one word as twaddle.” 

The publication of Stevenson’s ‘‘ Treasure 
Island ” in 1883 had a magical effect. It served 
at once as an inspiration and a standard for a new 
school of writers. 

‘‘ Publishers were quick to see that the tea- 
cup storms and prosy drawing-room conversa- 
tions which were doing duty as popular fiction 
had been accepted only on sufferance. Neither 
the ‘Manchester school of politics’ nor the 
growth of humanitarianism had cooled the old 
Berserker blood of Englishmen. After the lapse 
of half a century the novel of adventure resumed 
its sway. Wrapped up in industrialism and its. 
problems, the nation’s indifference to the efforts 
which its picked sons were making to plant set- 
tled order in distant lands had long been a mat- 
ter of reproach; its decline in prestige since 
Waterloo had been excused by panegyrics on its 
added wealth; its unarmed torpor had been 
eulogized as the proof of its strong common 
sense. Suddenly Stevenson sang the song of an 
English boy, without learning, without skill, 
whose lot it was to fall among reckless and blood- 
thirsty pirates, to desert his companions with the 
race instinct for adventure, to be placed in cir- 
cumstances where he was afraid to be afraid, to 
fall finally upon his feet and save his companions 
in the blundering manner habitual with his an- 
cestors. In the broadest sense the story was an 
English epic couched in modern form. The 
magic of genius made the boy alive all through ; 
the consummate art of the writer had pitched the 
boy’s character in a low key, so that children 
might be amused while men might understand.” 

The impulse given by Stevenson to historical 
and heroic literature had its effect in the won- 
derful revival of the national spirit which char- 
acterized the later 80s. Englishmen were being 
daily educated into a knowledge ef the glorious 
part played by their ancestors on sea and land. 

‘“‘The Englishman straightened up as he 
thought of the past with its roll of illustrious 
names, but he felt uneasy about the future. 
Might it not be true that money had unnerved 
him? Was it not possible that he had grown 
too fat to fight ? 


KIPLING’S SERVICE TO HIS COUNTRYMEN. 


‘¢Comfort and reassurance came from a new 
strong voice out of the East. Other voices had 
sung of a dead past ; this voice sang of the living 
present. Other singers had chanted the praises 
of kings and captains, of heaven-sent leaders 
and earth-born giants: this singer exalted on 
high the private soldier, the young subaltern, 
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the obscure civil servant. The mere recital of 
the deeds of these men compelled belief in their 
substantial truth: the wealth of incident, the 
corroborative details, the living flesh and blood 
of the actors, when described by this master 
mind, were at once so extravagant and so con- 
sistent in themselves as to supersede any effort of 
imagination beyond that which the eye had seen 
and the ear had heard. The conclusion was irre- 
sistible that only a suitable environment was want- 
ing to reproduce from the ranks of Englishmen a 
Drake or a Clive, a Peterborough or a Neison.” 


WHAT AMERICANS HAVE LEARNED FROM KIPLING. 


Mr. Kipling has taught his American readers 
about all they know as to England’s magnificent 
system of colonial administration, and the effect 
of these teachings could not fail to contribute to 
the growing sense of America’s responsibility as 
a world power. 

‘Slowly the conception of a fighting Tommy 
Atkins grew up to take the place of the previous 
widely held belief that the British soldier was 
more ornamental than useful, and only to be 
mentioned in terms of disparagement when con- 
trasted with the armed millions of Germany or 
France. Slowly, too, came the realization that 
the handful of* civil servants and the moderate 
army of seventy thousand white men were ad- 
ministering justice and keeping the peace in a 
country as large as Europe without Russia, pop- 
ulated by three hundred million people—doing 
it, moreover, incorruptibly and without unneces- 
sary tyranny. This was a big enough spectacle 
in itself to excite unstinted American admiration, 
aiid it showed that the somewhat unsympathetic 
reserve of the average Englishman could be 
turned to good use when it came to ruling 
millions of subject races, ‘without fear, favor, 
or affection,’ as the old law books say. But 
Kipling went a step further: he lifted the veil of 
reserve and showed us the warm hearts beating 
underneath—the sacrifices made to relieve sick 
comrades, the heroism displayed in succoring 
beleaguered outposts, the bold assumption of vast 
responsibilities in times of peril by officers or 
civilians not long past their ’teens. In short, the 
American who scarcely understood the English- 
man in his own home found no difficulty, with 
Kipling’s aid, in meeting him on the common 
ground of India. Here were tasks—frontier 
wars, widespread famine, vast irrigation schemes 
—which might tax to the uttermost even an 
American’s ingenuity and versatility, capable as 
he felt himself of ruling the world or exploiting 
the earth. Here was the sense and sympathy of 


kinship—a common feeling of power to be used 
for righteous ends.” 
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WHAT IS BRITISH IMPERIALISM? 
I R. J. LAWSON WALTON, Q.C., M.P., 

writes in the March Contemporary on im- 
perialism with much intensity of feeling and 
resoluteness of purpose. He avoids analyzing 
the ideas connected with the words « Jingo” and 
‘« Little Englander,” but does not shrink from 
presenting the following fairly precise definition : 


THE FORMULA. 


‘«T define imperialism as a principle or formu- 
la of statesmanship for interpreting the duties of 
government in relation to empire. The formula 
is compounded—to use the language of the an- 
alyst—of an emotion, a conviction, a determina- 
tion, and a creed. Let me expand my formula. 
The imperialist feels a profound pride in the mag- 
nificent heritage of empire won by the courage 
and energies of his ancestors and bequeathed to 
him subject to the burden of many sacred trusts. 
This is his emotion. He is convinced that the 
discharge of the duties of his great inheritance 
has an educational influence and a morally brac- 
ing effect on the character of the British people, 
and that the spread of British rule extends to 
every race brought within its sphere the incalcu- 
lable benefits of just law, tolerant trade, and con- 
sistent government. This ishis conviction. He 
is resolved to accept readily the burden of in- | 
herited dominion, with every development and 
expansion to which the operation of natural and 
legitimate causes may give rise, and to use the 
material forces of government to protect the 
rights and advance the just interests of all the 
subjects of the Queen. This is his determina- 
tion. He believes that the strength and resources 
of our race will be equal to the weight of any 
obligation which the sense of duty of our people 
may call upon our government to undertake. 
This is his creed,” 


AGAINST ‘IMPERIAL MALTHUSIANIS®™. ’ 


There are some happy phrases in Mr. Walton’s 
paper. ‘‘A great England has produced great. 
Englishmen ; and a little England will tend to 
produce—little Englanders.” He asks which of 
the Little Englanders aspires to fill the chair 
of Canute and bid the tide of empire cease to 
flow. He very neatly charges them with a sort 
of ‘‘imperial Malthusianism.”” He protests 
against the ‘‘ weary Titan” theory and says: 

‘« Mr. Gladstone is said to have told Mr. Rhodes: 
that he hesitated to accept the gift of new 
provinces because he had not the administrators: 
to govern them. This remark, if truly reported, 
is scarcely in harmony with common observation. 
Our public schools, ‘the playing fields of Eton,’ 
can furnish an unstinted supply.” 











MANCHESTER——PAST AND PRESENT. 





Here is a shrewd observation : 

‘‘It is interesting to note how the motive for 
the Manchester school has outlived the pacific 
philanthropy which once dominated that body. 
Manchester, as a great industrial center, was all 
for peace, because ‘peace meant undisturbed 
markets for the sale of its goods. Now that 
these markets are in danger of closing, the indus- 
trial spirit is imperialist and even warlike, and 
demands that they be kept open. Even the 
Cobden Club is swinging round. The towns of 
the North have done so already. Do not let us 
Liberals be ashamed of our principles because we 
find them professed by our political opponents.” 





SCIENCE IN MILITARY LEADERSHIP. 


N the Forum for March Col. Alexander S. 
Bacon asks, ‘¢Is Our Army: Degenerate ?”’ 
He concludes that as a whole it is not. ‘The 
personnel of the rank and file is superb. The 
younger and middle-aged officers positively have 
no superiors.” Why, then, should such a ques- 
tion be raised? To ask it in regard to the navy 
would be to court ridicule. In what respect is 
the navy superior to the army? Colonel Bacon 
finds an important distinction between the two 
services in these significant facts : 

Substantially all of the officers of our navy 
are graduates of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis ; all have devoted years to the 
systematic study of the theory as well as the 
practice of their profession. In the army, on 
the other hand, with the exception of the en- 
gineer and ordnance coips, which were headed 
by West Point graduates every head of a de- 
partment at the beginning >f the war with Spain 
was a non-graduate, all of the six brigadier- 
generals were non-graduates, and of the three 
major-generals only one was a graduate. 


1898 CONTRASTED WITH 1861. 


Colonel Bacon has no criticism for the army 
of 1861-65. ‘The leaders were young, vigor- 
ous, and highly educated military specialists. 
The raw material for troops was the very best, 
and its rapid development into a superb army 
did credit to the skill of the senior officers and 
to the intelligence of the field and line. The 
material at hand was the crudest possible. It is 
doubtful if there were a hundred men in the 
North, outside of the army, who could command 
a battalion, and but few more were competent 
to command a company."’ In 1861 we were a 


nation of farmers, without diversified industries. 
We lacked the munitions of war. 
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To-day our national wealth passes even our 
own comprehension, and our manufacturing in- 
dustries could supply the world. 

‘« Existing plants, working night and day, 
could in four hundred days furnish all the armies 
of Europe, active and reserve, with rifles of the 
highest grade. Wecould feed them by cultivat- 
ing our waste places and fence-corners. We 
could furnish them with uniforms when alive 
and with coffins when dead. We have thousands 
of well-drilled National Guardsmen—counting 
active members and veterans—hundreds of men 
competent to command battalions and thousands 
competent to drill volunteers. North and South 
stand shoulder to shoulder without jealousy, in- 
spired by patriotic emulation. The North is to- 
day as military as the South ever was, and our 
young men are willing to sacrifice everything to 
satisfy their thirst for military glory. The mil- 
itary spirit is in the air 

‘¢And yet in the war of 1898 our army de- 
veloped little but scandal. With overflowing 
granaries, from which we freely fed strangers in 
distress, our soldiers often lacked food ; with skill- 
ful physicians and abundant remedies, our sick 
heroes died without medicine ; and all the time 
food and drugs in plenty were stored in ships 
riding at anchor in plain sight on a smooth sea. 
We have highly educated military specialists in 
abundance—young, energetic, ambitious, already 
famous in military literature—yet our one prom- 
inent campaign was conducted without system 
on the go-as-you-please plan, and the one prom- 
inent land battle was fought and won by colonels 
and captains.”’ 


STONE MASONS OR ARCHITECTS ? 


Colonel Bacon likens the commanding general 
in a campaign to the architect of a great cathe- 
dral and the subaltern officers to stone masons. 
Our recent war, he asserts; was led by stone 
masons, while the battles were won by the cap- 
tains who were architects. In 1861 all heads 
of departments (except the medical departinent) 
were graduates of the Military Academy ; in the 
war of 1898 all but two of the heads of depart- 
ments were non-graduates. 

‘¢ What was the trouble in the Spanish war ? 
Its leaders were stone masons, some of them of 
long service ; but they were not educated archi- 
tects. After the Civil War the most active and 
ambitious officers returned to civil life and won 
fresh laurels. Others, if they had sufficient po- 
litical influence, received commissions in the reg- 
ularservice ; and for thirty-three years they drew 
their pay and breathed, and gained rank by merely 
living, until, in 1898 they were at the heads of 
armies and departme .s.”’ 
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‘¢ Why does the Government spend a fortune 
on the education of each of its military architects, 
and, when he offers his services in time of war, 
ignore him and take up inexperienced ‘fathers’ 
sons’ instead? It is politics, not war. There 
were hundreds of West Point graduates, with 
wide experience in the army and National Guard, 
who tendered their services time and again, but 
were ignored because they were not backed by a 
political boss. ‘The establishment of the Military 
Academy was recommended by Washington and 
was founded in 1802. Our own and foreign 
military critics, as I have said, pronounce it to 
be the very best scientific military school in the 
world. Why does the Government expend so 
much money on it each year if its graduates are 
not utilized, if one may become a great soldier by 
merely possessing the friendship of a Senator?” 

‘¢ We have an abunaance of the best officers 
in the world, and they should be utilized where 
their technical knowledge and enthusiasm can be 
felt. Our Government should know that the 
bare fact that a man can ride a staid old cart- 
horse without falling off does not fit him to com- 
. mand a regiment, any more than freedom from 
sea-sickness on a ferry-boat fits a man to com- 
mand the Oregon. No one should be permitted 
to hold the position of general or colonel, or to 
serve on any division or brigade staff in the 
regular army, unless he be a graduate of the 
Military Academy or have shown special fitness 
during years of army service, and have passed a 
rigid examination in strategy, tactics, logistics, 
and military engineering at least—the foundation- 
stones of military learning. It is worse than-a 
blunder—it is, as I have said, a crime—to put 
thousands of precious lives under the command 
of an uneducated soldier, no matter how expe- 
rienced and efficient as a subaltern; for the 
trade of stone mason does not fit a man for the 
profession ot architect. The code of ethics in- 
culcated at West Point does not permit officers to 
seek self-advancement through private or indirect 
channefs. They are, therefore, practically un- 
known to their political rulers, who are surrounded 
by self-seekers. The public is equally ignorant 
of actual conditions, and as officers in the service 
are not permitted to speak for themselves, it is 
high time that some one should speak for them.” 

‘The Naval Academy is the mother of the 
navy ; the Military Academy is the stepmother of 
the army. ‘The one reveres its mother and follows 
her precepts: the other, unable to comprehend 
its stepmother, is jealousof her influence. The dif- 
ference is seen in the scientific maneuvers before 
Santiago on the sea and in the haphazard maneuv- 
ers around it on the land. Utilize our scientific 
officers and we shall have a scientific army.” 
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DEFECTS IN OUR MILITARY MACHINE. 


TRENCHANT discussion of certain defi- 
ciencies in the American military system as 
revealed by the Spanish war is contained in the 
paper by Major Chester published in the March 
number of the Journal of the Military Service In- 
stitution. Major Chester writes, of course, from the 
point of view of the professional soldier, and the 
instructive feature of his article lies in the show- 
ing he makes of the real and necessary hardships 
of the soldier’s life, of the necessity for special 
and elaborate preparedness to cope with such 
hardships, and of the utter inadequacy of the 
National Guard or any like organization of ama- 
teur soldiers to meet the test of réal campaigning. 
Taking up the question of subsistence, and 
leaving wholly out of account the charges so 
freely made regarding the quality and quantity 
of the food supplies furnished our troops during 
the war, Major Chester makes it clear that from 
the first the volunteers, as a rule, were lacking 
in the practical training that alone enables fight- 
ing men on the march and in the camp to 
properly feed and care for themselves. The 
essentials of this training our regulars had re- 
ceived in the hard school of experience, and 
Major Chester does not know of any other school 
where they can be got. Take, for example, so 
apparently simple and menial a service as cook- 
ing for the soldiers. Major Chester tells what 
this means in the regular army and leaves us to 
draw our own inference as to the qualifications 


of volunteer cooks without experience. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE COMPANY COOK. 


‘¢ The proper distribution of rations in a com- 
pany depends largely on the company cook. 
The company cook is an artist peculiar to the 
army. He can cook with the regulation outfit. 
He can carve and distribute the daily allowance 
of meat so that every man shall have an equal 
portion and nothing but the bones will remain. 
He can cook soldier's coffee, an article altogether 
unknown at Delmonico’s, and he can prepare 
soups that are satisfying to thesoldier. Perhaps 
hunger is an essential seasoning to a soldier’s din- 
ner on active campaign. Certainly with that sea- 
soning it is excellent and satisfying. Dinner, of 
course, is the principal meal. On the march it is 
eaten in the evening after the day’s march is over. 

‘« In the morn.ng the soldier receives a pound 


_of hard bread, half a ration of bacon, and almost 


a quart of black coffee. Half the bacon and hard 
bread and generally all the coffee are consumed 
for breakfast. The other half goes into the 
haversack for the mid-day meal. Dinner, con- 
sisting of soup, fresh beef, and vegetables, is 
eaten in the evening. This may be called the 
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soldier's marching menu. His fighting menu 
consists of bacon, hard bread, and coffee. The 
coffee is issued roasted and ground and mixed 
with the proper quantity of sugar. It is carried 
in the haversack tied up in a rag and cooked at 
the proper time by each individual in his tin cup. 
Three days’ rations of this kind are carried in 
the haversack. Such fare cannot be called 
sumptuous, but it only lasts a few days and is 
always forgotten when the wagons come up. 
And the whole thing is managed, practically, by 
the company cook. He is an artist that it would 
be difficult to duplicate in civil life. The ration 
is the keynote of the growler’s complaint, and all 
the details connected with its preparation and 
distribution must be known before prescribing 
corrections. When the cause of complaint has 
been traced to the company kitchen, the natural 
correction would seem to be ‘enlist competent 
cooks.’ But competent company cooks do not 
exist in civil life. The art must be learned in 
the army. ‘The best chef in Delmonico’s kitchen 
would be a failure as a company cook.” 

Assuming that a good company cook is a man 
who can not only cook, but also manage the 
rations, Major Chester estimates that about 10 
per cent. of the enlisted men in the regular army 
will be found to be capable chief cooks. The 
remaining 90 per cent. have been taught to cook, 
but they cannot manage. Hov, then, can the 
volunteer companies get competent cooks? Major 
Chester offers this suggestion : 

‘« We have said that the captain of a regular 
company has about 10 per cent. of his men avail- 
able. How many could be found in a volunteer 
company? Speaking generally, the answer to 
that question would be, Not one. If a capable 
cook must be found, he will have to be draft- 
ed from the regular army. Regular companies 
should be sufficiently strong to be abie to detach 
a certain number of qualified cooks to the volun- 
teer army at the opening of a war, or as soon as 
they are mustered into the United States service. 
There is no easier or more effective way by 
which the mismanagement of rations in volun- 


teer companies can be overcome.” 
THE PERILS OF AMATEURISM. 


‘«That soldiering is a trade that has to be 
learned is a fact that needs no demonstration ; 


that it requires a long apprenticeship appears to, 


be less generally known. A brave man in uni- 
form who has mastered his drill is not a soldier. 
He has not even a smattering of the business. 
He would have to work about a year at the 
business to acquire that; and it would take at 
least three years to master it. Our volunteer 
soldiers have not even acquired a smattering of 


, on 
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the business, They are amateurs. Set them at 
making boots, and they will make them just as 
well as they can soldier ; both being trades they 
have never learned. And soldiering is a very 
dangerous trade—more so, indeed, in camp than 
on the battlefield. The company cooks and cen- 
tralization killed many more men than the Span- 
iards did. The life of a volunteer soldier is in 
more danger from his friends than from his 
enemies. Even the regulations, which put the 
sinks within a few feet of the kitchens, are 
against him. And the zealous colonel who 
claims the initiative in sink-digging and takes 
ten days to plan and execute that piece of engi- 
neering is more dangerous to the lives of his 
men than a pitched battle.” 


TOO GREAT CENTRALIZATION. 


At the same time Major Chester complains of 
the centralization of authority in Washington, 
which tends to deprive the commanding officer 
in the field of initiative in matters which vitally 
concern the welfare of his troops and for the 
issue of which he is held responsible. A good- 
illustration of this evil is the procedure followed 
last summer when the health of army camps was 
threatened. 

‘¢ Every soldier knows that when a contagious 
disease appears in camp, the best and only wise 
thing to do is to move the camp immediately. 
And the movement should continue until the 
disease has been left behind—assuming, of course, 
that the troops are not in contact with the enemy. 
The initiative in such movement should rest 
where the responsibility rests—namely, with the 
commanding officer. But this centralization for- 
bids. The commanding officer must report the 
facts to the War Department ; the War Depart- 
ment will direct inspections to be made and fur- 
ther reports rendered ; then néw camp sites will 
be examined and more reports made. And then, 
perhaps, after the disease has got a lasting hold 
of the troops, the camp will be moved and the 
disease will be moved with it. And so the 
whole performance will have to be repeated or 
the disease permitted to run its course.” 

As a first step in reformation, then, Major 
Chester insists that new regulations be framed 
which will permit commanding officers to com- 
mand ; but the officers of the volunteer organi- 
zations which under our system every large army 
must contain have never had an opportunity to 
acquire even a smattering of the methods of 
military administration. 

‘«Many of these officers will occupy positions 
of responsibility, if in nothing else, certainly in 
questions of camp sanitation and company or 
regimental administration. To be able to act 
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promptly in all such matters they must know 
their duty and have sufficient confidence in 
themselves to do it promptly. Now, how are 
they to acquire this knowledge and confidence ? 
They have had no experience in these lines and 
there are no text-books on the subject. There 
is no military manual which prescribes when, 
where, how, and by whom sinks should be dug ; 
how the waiter-supply is to be guarded ; what 
the commanding officer should do when a con- 
tagious disease appears in his camp; and a 
thousand similar questions which come up in 
course of a march or a campaign. The com- 
mander who has been in leading-strings all his 
life and he who has had no experience will 
almost invariably consult higher authority before 
action. The former is a product of our system 
of centralization ; the latter is an amateur. In 
either case valuable time is lost and questions are 
determined by men who are only partially ac- 
quainted with the circumstances. The remedy 
for the first is decentralization, and for the 
second closer association between regular troops 
and the militia. Regulations can accomplish the 
first ; legislation will be required for the second.”’ 

In Major Chester's opinion legislation should 
cover the territorial localization of the regular 
troops and the organization of militia battalions 
in affiliation with the regulars. 


JOSE RIZAL, THE FILIPINO HERO. 

NFORMATION often comes in roundabout 
ways. Nordisk Tidskrift (No. 1) contains 

the life-story of the ill-fated Filipino author and 
politician, Dr. José Rizal. The article is con- 
tributed by Hjalmar Stolpe and is very sympathet- 
ically written. By way of giving the necessary 
background to the character sketch of this re- 
markably gifted Tagal, the paper opens with an 
account of the state of education in the Philip- 
pines, the desire of the natives for knowledge, 
culture, and self-improvement, and the chief 
mistakes in the Spanish Government which led 
to the insurrection and to Rizal’s appearance in 
the political arena. <‘‘To be ignorant and un- 
cultured is considered by the natives the worst 
disgrace ; ’’ and private schools, as well as pub- 
lic schools, flourish in every town and village in 
proportion to its population. There are schools 
of medicine, pharmacology, drawing, paint- 
ing, music, commerce, navigation, technicology, 
agriculture and botany, as well as a military 
academy, school for teachers, etc. These are 
all concentrated in Manila, and here alone there 
are ten high schools for girls, while there are 
several others in the provinces. There is also an 


institute for governesses and one for midwifery 
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pupils. The learning of foreign languages was 
forbidden by the Spaniards in order to keep the 
people better in subjection ; but much progress 
has, nevertheless, been made during the last ten 
years in the study of English, French, German, 
and, characteristically enough, Japanese. 


RIZAL’S EARLY YEARS. 


José Rizal was born in 1861 in the small town 
of Calamba, on the south coast of the lovely lake 
La Laguna, in Luzon. His parents were homely 
but well-to-do rice-growers of unmixed Tagal 
breed, and their greatest desire was to see José 
a comfortably settled priest. He received his 
first education in his birthplace under the tutor- 
ship of the Tagal priest P. Leontio, whose re- 
markable talents and wealth of knowledge abashed 
many a European traveler. On Leontio’s advice 
José was sent to Manila to the Ateneo Municipal, 
a school managed by the Jesuits on broader 
lines than those under the direction of the friars. 
It was here that José assumed the name ot Rizal. 
The family name was really Mercado ; but José’s 
elder brother, Don Paciano, who was studying 
under that name in Manila, and who had been ex 
pelled from the university for having lived with 
the priest José Burgos, executed as one of the 
suspected revolutionists of Cavito, and who was 
also in bad odor on account of his liberal views, 
had advised his young brother to take the name 
of Rizal, that he might not be persecuted for 
his name’s sake and be hindered in his studies. 


A PEOPLE WHO MUST NOT HAVE A FATHERLAND. 


José was himself destined to experience early 
enough the bitterness of being of Tagal blood, 
and at school, where he was always the head of 
his class, he brought upon himself the hatred of 
the Spaniards by reciting, on the occasion of a 
prize distribution, an ode composed by himself 
in which he alluded to his ‘‘fatherland.”” An 
‘¢ Indio”’ is not allowed this expression. He 
may not say ‘‘ patrio’’—only ‘+ pads” (country). 
Only the Spaniards have a fatherland. In many 
other ways he was taught the difference between 
the colored children and the white, the former 
being looked upon as a lower race, whose faults 
and weaknesses were always pointed out, while 
their efforts and their progress never received 
the acknowledgment and praise accorded to the 
white. The prejudice awakened in him against 
the Spaniards faded, nevertheless, as he grew 
older, and he was wont to say: ‘‘ When I read 
or hear the contemptuous European judgment 
of my people, | remember my own youthful 
ideas, and the anger that might flame up in me 
is quenched. Smiling, I can repeat the French 
‘ Tout comprendre, c'est tout pardonner.’ ” 








FORBIDDEN BY THE CHURCH. 


Having taken his degree at Manila, Rizal be- 
took himself to France and Germany, where he 
knew that medical science must have reached a 
higher excellence. He studied at Paris, Heidél- 
berg, and Leipsic. Simultaneously his interest 
in social and political problems was strengthened 
and developed; and noting how little Europe 
really knew of the Philippines, he resolved to 
portray his birthland in a novel, which was pub- 
lished at Berlin in 1887 under the sufficiently 
significant title, «* Noli me Tangere!” This book, 
along with other ‘‘ impias y pestilenciales novelas,”’ 
such as the works of Dumas (father and son), 
Balzac, Victor Hugo, George Sand, Ayguals de 
Izco, Walter Scott (!), and Paul de Koch, not to 
mention Zola and Daudet, was forbidden by the 
Church. In 1891 the sequel, ‘‘ ld Filibusteris- 
mo,’ was published at Ghent. 


POET, SCULPTOR, AND AUTHOR. 


Rizal was not only a clever political author and 
a tuneful and touching poet, but also a sculptor 
of considerable ability and originality, whose 
portrait-bust of the Filipino-Creole, Dr. T. H. 
Pardo, was exhibited in the Salon. Herr Stolpe’s 
article is accompanied by two pictures of terra- 
cotta statues by Rizal which were given to his 
friend Blumentritt. The one is called ‘‘ The 
Victory of Death Over Life,” and represents a 
skeleton in the garb of a monk clasping the 
corpse of a young woman. The other is called 
‘«The Victory of Science Over Death,” and 
shows Science standing on a skull with a flaming 
torch upheld in both hands. 

In 1887 Rizal returned to Hong Kong, where 
he organized the famous Liga Filipina (Philip- 
pine League), which was the basis of the Revo- 
lutionary Society of the Sons of the Nation. 

After several years of absence and tra.el, 
during which he was incessantly agitating, he 
returned to Manila in May, 1892. Here he was 
arrested and exiled to Dapitan, in one of the 
southern islands. 

In 1895 he returned by permission to Luzon 
and afterward sailed for the Cuban campaign as 
a volunteer military surgeon in the Spanish 
ranks. In thc meantime the Philippine revolu- 
tion broke out, and Rizal was arrested at Barce- 
lona and transshipped to Manila, where he was 
tried and condemned to death. He was shot by 
a picket of native soldiers on December 30, 1896. 


A DRAMATIC END. 


Rizal died like a hero, smiling as he uttered 
his last words—‘‘ Consumatum est!” Asked if 


he had any last wish, he replied: first, to be 
united in civil marriage with Miss Josephine 
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Brackens, an English lady whose acquaintance 
he had made in Hong Kong. He next desired 
that he should be shot through the breast. Both 
wishes were fulfilled. The press has given many 
erroneous accounts of Rizal’s marriage. Here is 
the true one. Miss Brackens was the adopted 
daughter of a rich Englishman in Hong Kong 
who was suffering from a severe eye disease, for 
which he was attended by Rizal. When Rizal was 
sent to Dapitan his patient followed to complete 
the treatment, and was accompanied by the young 
lady. The disease was cured and the English- 
man returned to Hong Kong, but Miss Brackens 
remained in Dapitan and bought some property 
there. She was very beautiful and warmly ad- 
mired Rizal. When his trial commenced she 
went to Manila and married her lover 4 its 
close. After her husband’s death she joined the 
insurgents, and on horseback took part in their 
battles. Her name is mentioned in a proclama- 
tion. She is at present living in Hong Kong. 





HAPPY ISLES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 


A ROMANTIC story of ‘‘some unsuspected 

isles in far-off seas’ and of the way they 
came under England’s sway is told in the English 
Illustrated for March. One hundred and ninety 
miles to the south of Java lies Christmas Island, 
and three days’ steaming beyond will bring you 
to the Cocos-Keeling group, a horseshoe archi- 
pelago of coral islands. The latter were discov- 
ered by William Keeling in the beginning of the 
century. 

A SCOTTISH DYNASTY. 


But in 1825, the islands being still unoccupied, 
a Scotch sailor named Ross, sprung from an old 
Jacobite family, landed and took possession. In 
1854 he died and was succeeded by his son, who 
in turn passed on the islands to his son, George 
Clunies Ross, the present King of the Cocos- 
Keeling group and ‘‘ monarch of all he surveys.” 
It is interesting to note that he was educated in 
Guernsey and is married to a Cocos woman who 
does not speak English His brother Charles, 
who is viceroy in his absence, was trained at St. 
Andrew’s University. A third brother gradu- 
ated in a bank in Batavia. A fourth is a farmer 
in New Zealand. . A fifth, educated at Edin- 
burgh, commanded the family schooner (forty 
tons) in which two of the family sailed round the 
world. This Scottish dynasty elected to adopt 
the British Queen as overlord, and since 1857 the 
group has been under the Union Jack. In 1886 it 
was formally annexed to the Straits Settlements. 
The population numbers now six hundred, four 
hundred being Cocos born, two hundred coming 
from Bantam. 
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AN EARTHLY PARADISE. 


Christmas Island, discovered in 1666, remained 
unappropriated until 1888, when Andrew C. Ross, 
brother of the Cocos king, landed with thirteen 
companions. -The population is now forty. The 
writer says : 

‘« The climate during the greater part of the 
year resembles a very hot English summer tem- 
pered with sea breezes. For a time the only 
meat of the settlers was provided by the birds 
which swarm all over the island and are extraor- 
dinarily tame. A government official from the 
Straits Settlement who visited Christmas Island 
in 1891 declares that he caught a little thrush 
with a butterfly net, and ‘shot ten pigeons on 
one tree, one after the other, without one of 
them attempting to fly away.’ Coffee can be 
cultivated with profit on the island. 

‘¢A high point of civilization has been reached 
among Mr. Ross’ subjects, although it is not 
quite British, for English is not taught in the 
one school that is situated in the Cocos- Keeling 
group and conducted by a native islander who 
was trained at Singapore. Indeed, some mem- 
bers of the Ross family themselves speak little or 
no English. Yet vaccination is carried on. 


BUT FOR RATS AND CATS! 


‘¢QOn the other hand, the rats of Western 
civilization are a great pest. They were once 
landed from a ship, and the cats that were im- 
ported to kill them have overrun the islands and 
become a perfect nuisance themselves by killing 
birds, most of which were brought to the islands 
to destroy the cocoanut-beetle. 

‘¢ But the islands are happy in a series of neg- 
atives. There is no jail, no policemen, no opium, 
no Chinamen. The Rosses themselves do all 
sorts of work ; they are excellent mechanics and 
carpenters and made their little schooner. 





THE RESCUE OF ADMIRAL CERVERA. 


De April Harper's contains a narrative, in 

homely but graphic style, of «‘ The Rescue 
of Admiral Cervera.” The tale is told by Peter 
Keller, an old man-of-war’s man and boatswain’s 
mate on the United States steamship Gloucester. 
When the Maria Teresa was disabled the Glouces- 
ter came around under her bow. Mr. Edson, who 
figures in the narrative, was the commanding en- 
sign of the Gloucester. He and acrew, which in- 
cluded Keller, took the whaleboat and ventured 
near the wrecked Spanish waiship. 

‘I tore my clothes from my body, and I 
jumped overboard and swam toward Brown and 
helped him to carry the line ashore. When we 


got there I saw about forty-five Spaniards and 
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their boats, which had been smashed to pieces on 
the rocks. As soon as we could I and Brown 
ran up toatree. I took half a turn with the 
line around the tree, and then turned round and 
called upon the Spaniards the best way I could, 
‘ Wiene qui!’ That means ‘Come here.’ Those 
addressed came to us, and I told them to give us 
a pull, so that we could stretch the line. 

‘« After the line was made fast I sang out to 
Ensign Edson, the officer in charge, ‘The line 
is fast, sir. Go ahead.’ He responded, ‘ All 
right.” While Mr. Edson was hauling his boat 
toward the Maria Teresa to save the officers and 
men, I remarks to Otto Brown, seaman, ‘ By 
gosh! that line is very poor, Otto.’ Brown 
said, ‘It looks very poor, Keller.’ I took the 
line in my hands and rubbed it and smelled it. 
It smelled to me like the rope was pretty bad— 
that is, an old rope. 


THE YANKEE BOATSWAIN’S MATE AND THE SPANISH 
ADMIRAL. 


‘¢7] turned round and asked one of the Span- 
lards if there was any Spanish officer ashore. 
The man told me, ‘Yes.’ I said, ‘ Where?’ 
and he pointed out with his finger an officer clad 
in undershirt and drawers, and a white cap on, 
and told me in Spanish, ‘ Almiranio ;’ that means 
as much as ‘ There is the admiral.’ 

‘¢T went up to Admiral Cervera, who had 
half a cigarette in his fingers, and told him, 
‘ Admiral, be so kind and tell one of your officers 
aboard they should give us a better line if they 
want us to save all his people, because 1 found 
out that the line was very poor.’ Admiral Cer- 
vera turned round and told one of his officers, in 
Spanish, to hail the Maria Teresa and tell them 
to give usa better rope. The answer he got 
from the Maria Teresa, from one of the officers, 
was that they could not give us any better rope. 
because everything was afire. 

‘¢ Then I asked Admiral Cervera if his maga- 
zines—powder magazines—were under water. 
Admiral Cervera told me the after magazine was 
under water, but the forward one he was not 
sure of. I passed the remarks to Otto Brown: 
‘My God! if we don’t get other help we can’t 
save those people! That rope is very poor.’ ”’ 


OFFICERS AND MEN IN THE SURF. 


‘There was a couple of men hanging on a 
boat’s fall ; he [Mr. Edson] picked up those men, 
put them in the gig, and left for the Gloucester. 
Mr. Norman, with the Gloucester’s gig, brought the 
last load of Spamardsashore. After land Brown 
had taken them through the surf and Brown 
had returned to the gig, Mr. Norman, who was 
in a hurry to return to the Gloucester, hollered 








to me, where | was on shore, and said, ‘ Keller, 
you better hurry up, else you get left.’ 

‘¢] jumped in the surf, and as I swam to the 
stern-post of the gig I told him, ‘ Mr. Norman, 
the admiral is ashore.’ Mr. Norman told me, 
‘Hell! is he ashore?’ I said, ‘ Yes, sir. Don’t 
you want him aboard?’ He said, ‘ Yes, go and 
get him.’ 


KIND TREATMENT OF THE ADMIRAL AND HIS 
: SAILORS. 


‘¢T] jumped in the surf again, swam ashore, 
went toward the admiral, and I told him, ‘ Ad- 
miral, will you be so kind and come along with 
me? ‘The officer in charge of the gig would like 
to have you to come aboard the Gloucester.’ The 
admiral‘extended his right hand, patting me on 
my shoulder, and said, ‘ Yes, boy.’ He turned 
around ‘and asked me if he could take his 


‘officers along with him. I told him, ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
‘Then he called on his son, and the captain of the 


Maria Teresa, and his whole staff, and we pro- 
ceeded towdrd' the boat. As we proceeded to- 


‘ward the boat Brown was waiting for us. 


‘‘The adiniral, Brown, and I jumped in the 
surf.-' I told' ‘the admiral to get his hand around 


‘my’ neck ‘arid ‘thé ’ther hand around Brown, and 


he did it,’ and'We $wam toward the gig. When 
we reached''the’ gipthe admiral put his hand on 
the toll-board'of the gig. Mr. Norman extended 
his hands and’ got liold of his both hands, while 
I and Brown lifted'‘him up and put him in the 
gig. Then we went' back and went after the 
captain. As the captain was wounded and was 
helpless, I and Browh' had to carry him through 
the surf. When we came to the gig he extended 
his right hand, as his left hand was wounded. 
Mr. Norman extendéd' his hands, grabbed his 
right hand, and I and Brown took him by the 
legs and lifted him wp carefully. By this time 
he was taken by BoatsWain’s Mate Thompson and 
let down in the gig. “""' 

‘«The work of rescuing went on, to my best 
knowledge, for about tivo hours. Among those 
rescued from the Maria‘ Teresa were many wound- 
ed, and wounded very'heavy. As I remember, 
one man was shot all ‘to pieces. Ensign Edson 
and one of the boat’s'erew lifted him up care- 
fully out of the cutter, lowered him in the water, 
and I and Brown had to take him ashore through 
the surf more dead that alive. As far as I un- 
derstood afterward, that man died on the beach. 

‘« After we had about three or four loads put 
safe ashore by the cutter, the gig, in charge of 
Lieutenant Norman, ‘hove in sight, and I saw 
Lieutenant Norman talking to Mr. Edson. After 
that I saw the gig and cutter working frequently 
to and fro from the beach.” 


CAL id. 
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PEARLS—NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 
DASTRE contributes to the first Febru- 
« ary number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
a very interesting paper on the production of fine 
pearls both by natural and artificial means. 

We have lately been interested in the announce- 
ment that a syndicate in London were placing 
upon the market considerable quantities of pigeon- 
blood rubies which were products of the labora- 
tory and not of the mine, and now it seems that 
as far back as November the French Academy 
of Sciences received a report on the experiments 
of aM. Boutan in the making of artificial pearls. 
The curious part of it is that in spite of the ad- 
vances made in biology we are still ignorant of 
the precise manner in which the natural pearl is 
produced inside the oyster, and our imitations of 
nature must therefore be empirical and conse- 
quently not always trustworthy. There is no 
need to follow M. Dastre in his: investigations 
into the ancient repute of the pearl as a gem. 
It is enough to say that the principal fisheries 
of pearls are those of Ceylon, the Coromandel 
coast, those which have existed from time im- 
memorial in the Persian Gulf, and those of the Red 
Sea, the Antilles, and Australia. M. Dastre con- 
trasts the inteliigence of the Indian Government, 
which carefully regulates the fisheries within its 
control and draws from them an important rev- 
enue, with the entire neglect by France of her 
fisheries in the Gambier and the Tuamotu Islands. 

It is interesting to note that M. Dastre does 
not expect much danger to the market value of 
the natural pearl from the competition of the ar- 
tificialone. The artificial cultivation of the pearl- 
oyster appears to be a matter of considerable dif- 
ficulty, which is always likely to handicap the 
artificial pearl in competition with the spoils of 
the pearl divers. By artificial pearl is meant, of 
course, some foreign body introduced into the 
oyster and clothed by it in the course of years 
with the mother-of-pearl covering with which the 
creature also covers its shell. The objection to 
introducing this foreign body into the oyster is 
that the result is not so fine as the pearls which 
are produced by natural means by the oyster it- 
self. Curiously enough, in the last century a 
Swedish naturalist attempted to produce the real 
article by irritating the oyster, but though a mer- 
chant of Gothenburg bought his scheme for a 
large sum, he seems never to have carried it out. 

In conclusion, M. Dastre gives some interest- 
ing figures as to the value of famous pearls. It 
seems that the modern collections of pearls do 
not really rival the magnificence of those pos- 
sessed by the wives of famous Romans, and 
nothing, M. Dastre thinks, could compare with 
one necklace owned by Lollia Paulina. 
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THE STORY OF THE KEELY MYTH. 
R. JULIUS MORITZEN makes an inter- 
esting tale in the April Cosmopolitan out 
of ‘*The Extraordinary Story of John Worrell 
Keely.”’ Mr. Moritzen says that Keely was in 
truth a genius, as none else than a genius could 
have kept the world’s most eminent scientists 
guessing for twenty years. His ‘ vibratory 
generator”’ was first exhibited to a dozen well- 
known Philadelphians on November 10, 1874. 
Even in the minds of the most skeptical there 
was always at least a doubt in the mystery about 
Keely’s projects until the day of his death, when 
his house was investigated and the commonplace 
trickery of his methods exposed. 

*«« Leading Philadelphian scientists assisted in 
the work, and the first discovery came in the 
shape of an immense steel globe. Almost cov- 
ered with dirt and rubbish, it was held down in 
the earth of the cellar by heavy beams. When 
relieved of its incumbrance the sphere was lifted 
out of its resting-place, and subsequently was 
found to weigh more than three tons. On the 
top of the globe a hole was discovered and, 
screw-threaded, the cavity gave a wider diameter 
the further penetrated. 

‘‘Immediately near the sphere was found an 
iron pipe which led for a distance of more than 
fifteen feet into the space under the front room. 
Here was discovered a pit lined with wood and 
covered by a trap-door. Fresh ashes gave evi- 
dence of a careful demolition of material not 
thought valuable enough for removal, and yet 
necessary to have out of the way. In these 
ashes, however, were found short sections of 
what at first was considered to be wire, but sub- 
sequently proved to be brass tubing. A large 
amount of glass tubes was likewise found in the 
débris. The fragments left behind gave striking 
evidence of the care exercised in removing the 
Keely motor machinery from its home. 

‘«The next day still greater results rewarded 
the searchers of the premises. The room in the 
rear was curiously raised above the others, and 
this was the apartment in which Keely conducted 
all those experiments which had puzzled the 
world until his death. 

‘¢When the floor was torn up the revelation 
was complete. Through the joists, in holes spe- 
cially cut for the purpose, ran a short brass tube. 
Other tubes were discovered also, and the whole 
went to show that the motor had been connected 
here with the spherical contrivance in the cellar. 

‘In the presence of Prof. Arthur W. Good- 
speed, professor of physics at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Prof. Carl Hering, one of the most 
eminent electrical engineers in the country, Prof. 
Lightner Witmer, professor of experimental psy- 
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chology of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. Moore, who had the investigation ih charge, 
the nature of what had been laid bate How came 
in for earnest consideration. It was détermined 
beyond a doubt that the tubing and the spheri¢at 
reservoir found in the cellar stood conclusively 
for the argument that compressed air might easily 
have accomplished al] that had been demonstrated 
so mysteriously by Keely.” 

Mr. Moritzen goes into the details of Keely’s 
trickeries and shows just how he probably got 
his ‘‘etheric force,’ which tore apart great 
ropes, broke and twisted iron bars, and dis- 
charged bullets through twelve-inch planks with 
what seemed to be an entirely mysterious force. 
In his exuberance of success Keely declared 
that he would be able-with a quart of water to 
send a train from Philadelphia to San Francisco, 
and that to propel a steamship from New York 
to Liverpool and return would require just about 
one gallon of the same. Keely never allowed 
the slightest hint to fall as to the details of his 
secret force, claiming that this would hurt the 
commercial value of his discovery. Mr. Mo- ’ 
ritzen says that Keely’s true secret was in the 
promoter’s charm of manner and insight into 
human nature. © 


MONOPOLY IN BRITISH INDUSTRY. 


M® H. W. MACROSTY, writing in the 

March Contemporary on ‘‘The Growth of 
Monopoly in British Industry,” does much to dis- 
pel the cheery confidence that ‘‘trusts"’ and 
‘‘combines’’ were American contrivances fos- 
tered by protection and not likely to take root on 
The writer works to establish this 
conclusion : 

«« We see in British industry a steady move- 
ment toward combination and monopoly, a move- 
ment which is the natural outcome of competition, - 
and therefore not capable of being prevented or 
undone by law. At one time it takes the form 
of the elimination of subordinate agents in pro- 
duction and distribution, at another of com- 
binations or rings to regulate prices, at a third of 
the actual fusion of competing firms. The net 
result is a great improvement in productive 
organization, which is balaneed by the possibility 
that the new machinery may be turned against 
the consumer.”’ 


IN THE RETAIL TRADE. 


He first traces the change in distribution, and 
says : 

‘« The retail trade is to-day passing through an 
industrial revolution similar to that which manu- 
facture experienced in the early years of this 
century, and the small shopkeeper is the analogue 
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of the hand-loom weaver. Large businesses like 
Marshall & Snelgrove’s, Peter Robinson’s, and 
Lipton’s obtain an ever-increasing share of trade, 
for, among other reasons, a well-known or well- 
advertised name is taken as a guarantee of 
quality. Establishments like the various ‘ stores,’ 
Whiteley’s, Spiers & Ponds’, and other ‘ universal 
providers,’ where a number of different but co- 
ordinate businesses are congregated under the 
same roof, like so many markets, are a never- 
ceasing source of wonderment to visitors to 
London. The joint-stock-company system has 
spread to distributive businesses. To the boom 
in breweries has succeeded a boom in groceries, 
and the capitalization of stores and trading com- 
panies in the grocery, provision, meat, oil, and 
drug trades in the two years 1896-97 was over 
£18,000,000. 

‘« Retailers have awakened to the fact that 
competition has reached the point where it is 
no longer profitable, and that combination is a 
more effective way of obtaining a steady income. 
In the grocery, tobacconist, chemist, and bak- 
ing branches of the shop trades the traders are 
grouped into local trade associations of more or 
less strength, and these, again, are federated 
nationally.’’ 


IN MANUFACTURES. 


These combinations have reacted on manufac- 
turers, who, being prevented by trade unions 
from recouping themselves by forcing down 
wages, are compelled in self-defense to combine 
as well : 

‘¢Single amalgamations, while not entirely 
excluding competition, control the screw, cotton, 
thread, salt, alkali, and india-rubber tire in- 
dustries. In other cases a formal or informal 
agreement of masters fixes prices; thus in the 
hollow-ware trade (metal utensils) prices are 
arranged by an informal ring of a dozen Bir- 
mingham firms. Similarly there is no open mar- 
ket in antimony, nickel, mercury, lead pipes, 
fish supply, and petroleum. Steel and iron rails 
are controlled by.an English rail ring, which so 
manages matters that it is undersold by Amer- 
ican, Belgian, and German competitors. All the 
largest firms in the newspaper-making industry 
have just consolidated their interests into one 
large combination. In the engineering trade 
twenty-four firms have a subscribed capital of 
£14,245,000. In 1897 Armstrong & Co. ab- 
sorbed Whitworth & Co., raising their capital 
to £4,210,000 in the process. Vickers & Co., 
the armor-plate manufacturers, are another ex- 
ample of a very large amalgamation. In the 
spring of 1897 they bought up the Naval Con- 
struction and Armaments Company, and later 
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they acquired the Maxim-Nordenfeldt Guns and 
Ammunition Company. Now they boast of 
being the only firm capable of turning out a bat- 
tleship complete in every respect. The most 
noteworthy examples of combination, however, 
are to be found in the Birmingham staple trades 
and in the textile industries.”’ 


THE SEWING-THREAD COMBINE. 


In the cotton trade since 1897 ‘‘a perfect. 
mania for trusts has set in.”” The impulse came 
from the success of combination in the sewing- 
thread industry. The firm of J. & P. Coats, of 
Paisley, with a capital of £5,750,000, absorbed 
Kerr & Co. in 1895, and in 1896 amalgamated 
with Clarke & Co., of Paisley, Chadwick & Co., 
of Bolton, and Jonas Brook & Co., of Meltham, 
with £4,000,000 of fresh capital raised for the 
purpose. In 1897 fifteen firms amalgamated 
in the English Sewing Cotton Company with 
£2,000,000 share capital and £750,000 deben- 
tures. Messrs. Coats took £200,000 of ordinary 
shares. 

‘¢Since the formation of the company the 
large Glasgow firm of R. F. & J. Alexander, 
with a capital of £475,000, has been absorbed. 
Latest of all, a huge combination of American 
sewing-thread manufacturers is announced, with 
a capital of £3,720,000, and agreements have 
been entered into with Messrs. Coats & Co. and 
the English Sewing Cotton Company to avoid 
undue competition in output and prices, the for- 
mer company taking up £103,000 in shares and 
the latter £744,000. It must be only a matter 
of a short time before the few remaining inde- 
pendent thread manufacturers in this country 
are brought into one or other of the great com- 
binations.”’ 

IN THE COTTON TRADE. 

The cotton spinners have begun to follow suit : 

‘¢The Fine Cotton Spinners’~and Doublers’ 
Association, Limited, was registered on March 
31, 1898, with a share capital of £4,000,000 and 
£2,000,000 additional in debentures. Seventeen 
firms of spinners, mostly in Manchester and 
Bolton, and fifteen other firms of doublers are 
in the ‘combine.’ .. . Further combinations, 
spoken of but not yet completed, are the coarse 
yarn spinners in Oldham, with a capital of 
£3,000,000; the linen yarn spinners in Bel- 
fast and the neighborhood, with a capital of 
£4,000,000; and the jute manufacturers of 
Dundee, with an estimated capital of £2,000,000. 
The total capitalization of the various bodies in 
the textile industry which have either com- 
bined or whose union is in immediate prospect 
is £28,000,000, and the limit is still far from 
being reached.” 
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‘¢The latest and completest English trust”’ is 
said to be the Bradford Dyers’ Association, 
Limited, formed in December, 1898, embracing 
twenty-two firms with a capital of £4,500,000 
and possessing 90 per cent. of the trade—‘‘a 
practical monopoly.” 


IN OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


The writer recalls Sir George Elliott’s pro- 
posal in 1893 to amalgamate nearly all collieries, 
and states that Mr. Ratcliffe Ellis, secretary of 
the Federated Coal Owners of Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, and the Midlands, has proposed that all 
coal owners form a limited company for the pur- 
chase and resale of their coal. In 1896 the sea- 
borne coal trade of London passed under the 
control of W. Cory & Sons, Limited, which in- 
cluded eight large firms, handled 5,000,000 out 
of the 8,000,000 of coal coming by sea to Lon- 
don, and had £2,000,000 share capital. 

The transport trades show similar tendencies 
in omnibus, railroad, and shipping concerns. 


THE REMEDY. 


The real remedy for these monopolies which 
may be turned against the interest of the con- 
sumer is found by the writer in Parliamentary 
control. The paper concludes with the sanguine 
words : 

‘¢ With the weapon of state control in hand, 
combination may be welcomed, and if control 
prove insufficient, state purchase and public ad- 
ministration remain behind.” 





ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


ERNEST LAVISSE’S reply to Sir 
« Charles Dilke on the relations between 
England and France in the first February num- 
ber of the Revue de Paris has been well adver- 
tised—it has been made the subject not only of a 
question in the House of Commons, but also of 
correspondence published in the daily press be- 
tween Mr. Arnold White and the British Foreign 
Office relative to the Waima affair. But quite 
apart from these more or less accidental circum- 
stances, the article deserves notice as a temper- 
ate and interesting statement of the French case 
with reference to the recent and existing causes 
of irritation between the two countries. It will 
perhaps be convenient to adopt M. Lavisse’s own 
method of dealing with these seriatim. 


FASHODA. 


The equatorial provinces were intrusted by the 
Sultan to the Khedive, and now that they are 
rescued from barbarism tueir only legitimate 
master is the Sultan. 


But nobody dreams of 
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respecting Abdul's rights, though nobody dreams 
of denying them. France at Obok and Tadjura, 
Italy at Massowah, Abyssinia at Harar, Great 
Britain at Unyoro and on the right bank of the 
Nile opposite Wadelai, the Congo Free State 
at Wadelai, Dufilé, Lado, and the left bank of 
the Nile—these powers have all had slices of 
the cake. Sir C. Dilke argued that the English 
are in possession at Fashoda as at Khartoum. 
But Sir E. Gray, in his famous oft-quoted dec- 
laration of 1895, spoke only of English claims 
and interests on the Upper Nile, and M. Lavisse 
asks why the lapse of two years should have not 
only turned those claims and interests into rights 
and titles, but also annulled the French claims and 
French interests. Moreover, on September 9, 
1898, Lord Salisbury changed his ground, main- 
taining that the provinces had become the posses- 
sions of the Khalifa and had been conquered from 
him by the Anglo-Egyptian forces. If, argues 
M. Lavisse, Khartoum is Anglo-Egyptian by right 
of conquest, then Fashoda was French by pre- 
cisely the same title, though France later on 
abandoned the prize. 


TUNIS. 


M. Lavisse argues thus against the various 
charges of treaty-breaking and sharp practice 
brought against France in her dealings with 
Tunis: In 1881, before the cessation of hestili- 
ties against the Kroumirs, Lord Granville clearly 
indicated that the British Government expected 
France to obtain from the Bey ‘‘ sufficient guar- 
antees for the future,” and that England saw 
France asserting her influence in Tunis without 
the least jealousy. As for British trade with 
Tunis, it has been largely developed, as the board 
of trade returns show. As for protection in 
general, England herself enjoys free trade with 
none of her colonies except New South Wales, 
while Canada discriminates in favor of English 
goods as against those of France and other 
countries. 

NIKKI AND WAIMA. 


As to Nikki, M. Lavisse practically says little 
more than that France did no more and no less 
wrong in taking Nikki than England did at Wa 
and Buna. He adds, however, that French en. 
ergy has given the Gold Coast and Lagos a free 
access into the interior. 

In the Waima affair, it will be remembered, 
English officers were shot down by a French 
force, admittedly by mistake, several years ago, 
and yet France has persistently delayed making 
reparation to the dead officers’ widows and 
families. M. Lavisse asserts that the British 
force fired first, and that, in any case, the affair 
occurred within the territory of the republic of 
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Liberia, where neither France nor England 
ought to have had an armed force, and one 
French officer was killed and England has not 
compensated his relations. Besides, there is the 
affair of N’Compali, in which French blood was 
spilled owing to the action of British agents, and 
in which the French Government has paid com- 
pensation. Let that be set against Waima, 
says M, Lavisse. 

As for the question of the French fathers in 
Uganda, M. Lavisse says that the compensation 
of ten thousand pounds, to save British suscepti- 
bilities, was paid to Cardinal Vaughan. We 
now know from the Foreign Office that this was 
done simply at the request of the French fathers, 
who, to speak frankly, seem to have preferred 
that the money should not go through the hands 
of the French Government. 

M. Lavisse complains also that Samory was 
equipped with arms and ammunition from Bir- 
mingham, 


ZANZIBAR AND MADAGASCAR. 


—— 


M. Lavisse represents the British concessions 
to France in Madagascar as the price paid by 
Lord Salisbury for his extraordinary forgetful- 
ness of French rights in Zanzibar when he made 
the Anglo-German agreement of 1890. 


SIAM. 


As to the ancient Cambodian provinces, M. 
Lavisse says that in 1893 Lord Rosebery had 
actually consented to their retention by France, 
but under pressure from Lord Dufferin, then 
British ambassador in Paris, he secured their 
retrocession to Siam. Generally, M. Lavisse 
simply pleads that England should behave as a 
good neighbor to France in Siamese regions, 
which is, perhaps, a sign that he has not a very 
good case on questions of right. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


On this question M. Lavisse’s contentions are 
much the same as those of M. Fauchille in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, He traverses Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s implication that England would make a 
better job of it if she acquired all the French 
rights, citing Cyprus as an example of British 
administrative failure. As a parting shot he 
throws out a threat that France might sell, or 
even give, her rights in Newfoundland to the 
United States or to Germany instead of to Eng- 
iand. 

EGYPT. 


M. Lavisse seems to think that the Cape to 
Cairo Railway is a speculation of a gang of com- 
pany promoters, including Mr. Chamberlain and 


Lord Rosebery. Of course he insists strongly 
on the British undertaking to quit Egypt. In 
conclusion, M. Lavisse utters an eloquent plea 
for peace between the two great free nations of 
the Old World which should lead in the van of 
humanity and civilization. 





THE PEACE CRUSADE IN EUROPE. it 


HE London 7%mes correspondent at Rome, 
Mr. W. J. Stillman, himself an American, 

writes in the March Contemporary on ‘‘ The 
Peace of Europe.’’ He proposes to examine the: 
present movement in support of the Czar, to see: 
whether it promises practical result or only a. 
generous failure. He observes that a halt im 
armaments would erable the less efficient armies 
to overtake the more efficient, and would so pro- 
mote the equality of chances which makes war 
more probable, He says : { 

‘« Practically war is continually being made 
between all those European nations who do not 
know how they may be arrayed in the case of 
actual collision; but it is carried on through 
their finances, and in this warfare the richest 
country conquers. Is it wise to exchange a 
system which removes bloodshed further into 
the future and which leaves England still mis- 
tress of the situation for one which practically 
facilitates a conflict of flesh and blood?.. . 
The suspension of increase of armaments, if 
practicable, would appear to operate to the dis- 
advantage of England chiefly and chiefly to the 
advantage of Russia. But as neither the English 
people nor the English Government has any 
aggressive tendency, and England is the most. 
unlikely of all the powers to disturb the peace 
of Europe without grave provocation, the best 
guarantee of peace is the affirmation of that pre- 
ponderance which her present position gives her. 
Better spend your sovereigns than your sons.” 

After this somewhat negative conclusion, Mr. 
Stillman points out what he calls ‘‘ the gravest of 
our errors,” that to keep the nation in readiness 
for a serious conflict we need to have a war go- 
ing somewhere. ‘‘ War is less a school of cour- 
age than of indifference to death.” No soldiers 
have been braver than the volunteers in the 
American Civil War or the Italian conscripts at. 
Adowa. 


LAY BARE THE CRIME OF WAR AND ITS CAUSES. 


Asking what we can do to promote the cause 
of peace, Mr. Stillman answers : 

‘<The first practical step toward permanent. 
peace must be the education of the people in the 
knowledge that war is a crime, that killing is 
always murder, and that though a soldier is 
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morally justified in defending by arms and 
slaughter the rights of his country, the man who 
volunteers to fight where he has no duty is simply 
and purely an amateur murderer. And, secondly, 
if the Christian world is about to enter into 
a crusade against war, it must begin with un- 
derstanding the real causes from which we 
may anticipate war and attacking the most men- 
acing.” 

Mr. Stillman pays a high tribute to the British 
press for its devotion to a noble professional 
ideal, its honorable service of political progress 
and of peace. He lays down as the sound basis 
for the establishment of peace ‘‘ the fact that 
England’s highest interest and broadest sympa- 
thies are found in the preservation of peace among 
all civilized nations, and that the assent of Eng- 
land will certainly be given to all measures 
which tend to a just equilibration of national 
differences.’’ As a student of European politics 
for more than forty years, he bears witness that 
England has all but invariably yielded more of 
what strict justice demanded than her opponents 
in international disputes. The one important 
exception was in the Angra Pequena question, 
which has imbittered Germany ever since. 


THE FOUR QUESTIONS. 


Dismissing relations with barbarous and _half- 
civilized nations as outside the region of diplo- 
macy, Mr. Stillman enumerates the danger- 
points : 

‘¢ Within the limits of diplomatic action the 
questions which threaten the peace of the world 
most prominently are the following: Firstly, the 
most menacing, but not the gravest—the conflict 
between France and England over the African 
interests and pretensions ; secondly, the question 
of Alsace-Lorraine, complicated like the first by 
the internal condition of France—the weakness 
of the republic and the dynastic pretensions ; 
thirdly, thé conflict between the aims of Russia 
and Austria in the Balkans—the remotest but 
the gravest of all; and, fourthly, the pretensions 
of the Pope to the restoration of the temporal 
power, complicated by the condition of Italy and 
her position in the triple alliance.”’ 

Mr. Stillman next offers his solution of each 
of these problems : 

‘¢], The indispensable precaution against a 
conflict between England and France is patent : 
close the book of undue concessions, make a pre- 
cise statement of treaty obligations which will be 
insisted on, and leave France responsible for the 
rupture if there be one. ... France, as a 
feminine nation, has an hysterical tendency, and 
in kindness should always be treated accordingly 
—with firmness where definite and vital interests 
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are concerned, but with all possible indulgence 
for her sensitiveness as to her amour propre. 

«2. A compact for purely defensive action 
between England and Germany, linking England, 
as it would do, with the central powers, would 
make the question of Alsace-Lorraine 4 ‘hose 
jugée. Here, again, the determination of En: 
land is vital, and the obstacles in the way of 
such a compact are, so far as the best-informed 
people outside of the English ministry are con- 
cerned, comparatively trivial, and spring from 
the aversion of England to a fair adjustment of 
outlying questions with Germany. 

‘«3. Ifthe Czar means peace in Europe, he can 
contribute to it most influentially by withdrawing 
the agents who are working in Montenegro, Bul- 
garia, and other provinces to organize the Slavonie 
tendencies against Austria-Hungary. If tlitsée 
be continued, the suspension of European arma- 
ments has but one significance—that this organ: 
ization and the undisturbed construction of all 
her military railroads may put Russia into the 
position of being able at a moment, perhaps not 
very remote, to defy all the plans and calculations 
of the Western powers for the maintenance of 
peace. .. . If England and Germany would 
compromise with Russia to give her all northern 
China and obtain her withdrawal from all propa- 
ganda in the Balkans, it would be a bargain in 
the interest of the peace of the world for half a 
century, in which time Europe may have defi- 
nitely crystallized. If the Czar refuses to with- 
draw from that propaganda, the peace congress 
is a mockery and a mask for Russian plans.” 

4. The Vatican, dominated by the Society of 
Jesus—‘‘ the most virulent enemy of peace in the 
civilized world’’—and thirsting for the restora- 
tion of the temporal power, is distracting Italy, 
and through her weakening the triple alliance, 
which is ‘‘ purely defensive and pacific.” 


WHAT THE CRUSADE SHOULD AIM AT, 


So Mr. Stillman’s advice runs : 

‘« A practical advance toward the object aimed 
at by the new movement would be the declara- 
tion of the Pope that he lays down his arms and 
accepts the fact accompli, and to this end let the 
crusaders and the congress address themselves to 
his holiness, if perchance he will hear and be per- 
suaded. Hic labor, hoc opus est. As first-fruits 
we should have the cessation of the civil discords 
in the Catholic countries, the Jew-baiting in 
Austria and France, and a return to normal con- 
ditions in Italy, France, and Austria, with Chris- 
tian charity to all and peace at home, without 
which peace abroad is in chronic peril. When 


the Pope accepts peace with Italy the crusaders 
may then ask the Czar to leave the Balkan tribes 
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to themselves, and no longer to feed discord with 
rifles and ammunition ; and when this is granted 
they may ask France to forego her vengeance, 
and then the lamb may lie down with the lion 
everywhere within the bounds of the civilized 
world. But to begin with England, who accepts 
in advance, and petition Queen and Parliament 
to take any initiative in the face of the experi- 
ence of the three years gone by is to invite ag- 
gression and humiliation.” 

Mr. Stillman is a zealous advocate of the triple 
alliance. 

‘The triple alliance is, in effect, the nucleus, 
already formed, of the league of peace for all 
Europe, and thus substantially, for the civilized 
world, nothing more is needed than the adhesion 
of the other powers to its pact. The resolutions 
and agitations in England of the advocates of 
universal peace are, so far as England is con- 
cerned, hammering at an open door—there are 
no conversions needed here. England has shown 
by submitting to everything less than humili- 
ation that she does want peace even at the sacri- 
fice of not a little dignity—a sacrifice wearily 
made futile in the face of new exactions follow- 
ing each one.” 


THE DISSOLUTION OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


heer main purpose of the article by Demetrius 

C. Boulger in the North American Review 
for March is to show that the United States 
should join England in an effort—not to prevent 
China’s disintegration, which he regards as in- 
evitable, but to save as many as possible of the 
fragments, with a view to future union and re- 
organization, unimpaired by the inroads of 
foreign powers. In other words, our present 
duty, as this writer conceives it, is to develop 
China’s latent strength for the purpose of China’s 
own preservation. ‘To many this may seem a 
Quixotic task, and the writer himself appears 
not fully convinced that it can be successfully 
performed, but he declares that it should not be 
abandoned till its futility is demonstrated. 

The writer mentions two distinct movements 
as tending to accelerate China’s disintegration : 

‘The first is the introduction of foreign capi- 
tal for the construction of railroads, the working 
ot mines, and for other public works of a re- 
munerative or promising character. Not merely 
will such enterprises develop the resources of the 
country, but they will bring foreigners into parts 
of it where they would otherwise not think of 
going. ‘There will certainly be a railroad from 
Canton to the Yang-tse and another inland from 
Shanghai. The French say they are going to 
spend eight millions in a line from their Anna- 
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mese possessions into Yunnan. They may carry 
these words into effect, but it is quite certain 
that their immediate consequence will be to 
expedite the railroad from British Burmah into 
the same province. There is to be a great min. 
ing undertaking in two of the most important 
and least-known provinces, Hunan and Shansi, 
and this will bring us into direct collision with 
the prejudices of the people in regard to the 
disturbing of cemeteries and the assumed in- 
jury of the Keng Shui, or spirits. It is prob- 
able that disorders and contests must arise from 
this cause, as there is no reason to suppose that 
the antipathy of the Chinese to foreigners has 
been exaggerated by the mandarins or that they 
have any desire to cultivate our friendship. As 
it always has been, at every stage of the Chinese 
question, the Western races are forcing them- 
selves on the inhabitants of China and endeavor- 
ing to wring from them the admission of the 
principle of equality.” 
POLITICAL REVOLUTION. 


The second accelerating cause, or set of causes, 
is wholly internal : 

‘¢ For some time past an insurrection has been 
simmering in the southern provinces, and from 
time to time the authorities at Canton have pub- 
lished accounts of the successes they have ob- 
tained in the field. But the insurrectionary 
movement continues, and it is now declared that 
the rebels have left Kwangsi and are marching 
northward through Hunan. If this step has 
really been taken, it would be curious as show- 
ing how closely the. present insurgents are imi- 
tating the proceedings of the Taepings half a 
century ago. We know very little about the 
resources, aims, and leaders of the still unnamed 
rebellion, beyond the fact that-the bulk of its 
fighting force consists of the black-flag bands 
who fought so well against the French at Bacninh 
and Sontay. It would therefore be useless to 
speculate on its chances of success. But we do 
know that this body of armed and disaffected 
men is marching into provinces where the secret 
societies are most numerous and best organized, 
and we cannot overlook the fact that it was an 
alliance between similar insurgents and secret 
plotters which produced that Taeping rebellion 
which would probably have entailed the downfall 
of the Manchus but for the active intervention 
of the Europeans and the military genius of 
General Gordon. The point of immediate im- 
portance is that there are in progress in China 
independent movements, arising from discontent 
or ambition, that aim at the subversion of the 
existing government. These have to be watched. 
They undoubtedly aggravate the situation and 
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make the problem more difficult of treatment, 
but at the same time they may contain the germ 
of better things, and eventually the best, because 
the most natural, solution of China’s troubles. 
From all these causes it is clear that the rate at 
which the internal reorganization or disorgan- 
ization of affairs in China will progress is likely 
to accelerate, with the consequence that the ac- 
tion of those foreign powers who are interested 
in her fate will have to be far more prompt, 
vigorous, and decided.”’ 


AMERICA’S PART IN THE PLAY. 


Possession of the Philippines will entail on the 
United States an active participation in the set- 
tlement of the Chinese difficulty. Great Britain 
seeks our moral support in her endeavor to keep 
the commercial field open for the whole world 
and at the same time to prevent Russia from 
acquiring the exclusive control of China’s im- 
mense resources, in the development of which 
America and England are alike interested. 

‘¢The American people are entering into the 
contest of commercial and political equity—I will 
not use the hackneyed phrase of supremacy—in 
China at a highly interesting moment. Not 
merely is the problem, which has been .more or 
less on the carpet since the treaty of Nanking in 
1842, in a most interesting phase, but the period 
cannot be far remote when the momentous de- 
cision will have to be made as to the point at 
which the further progress of Russia will have to 
be arrested. The advent of that crisis is in- 
evitable. Let it not find those who would suffer 
by the triumph of Russia unprepared. In the 
temporary break-up of the Chinese empire, which 
is inevitable, Russia can appropriate a vast ex- 
panse of territory without risk, because the 
population is scanty, and the only obstacle in her 
path will be the space she has to cover. But 
such successes will leave the real Chinese question 
untouched. There is still time left to approach 
it deliberately and to solve it in a worthy man- 
ner. The dissolution of the Chinese empire, 
which I foresee, and with regard to which I 
have offered a few suggestions, is one that, if we 
are wise and vigilant, need not prove more than 
temporary—a passing episode in the life of the 
oldest state in the world ; and perhaps it might 
even turn out the means of solidifying and 
strengthening that empire. The object of 
Americans and Englishmen should remain as 
long as possible the saving of China from foreign 
annexation. Let it break in pieces if it must, 


but let each of us preserve the fragments, so that 
in time some true Chinese reformer and leader 
may rivet them together once more. 
be an honorable and a safe policy. 


That will 
If it does not 
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work we must try another ; but until we have 
tried it we cannot pronounce it a failure. It 
should not be a failure if Russia is indeed the 
only wolf preying on the Chinese fold, for then 
the dogs could easily keep her off.” 





A JAPANESE VIEW OF CHINA’S PREDICAMENT. 


ee Orient, a Japanese magazine published 

in the English language, makes editorial 
comment on Lord Charles Beresford’s recent visit 
to China and his speeches there. In this connec- 
tion reference is made to the plan of an alliance 
between the United States, England, and Japan. 
The wrtter says : 

.‘©We have viewed Lord Charles Beresford’s 
visit to China with the deepest interest. In the 
printed reports of his speeches wherever they 
have appeared wé have failed to meet with one 
biased sentiment or unjust conclusion. The 
speaker has, like the heroes of the service to 
which he belongs, ever been bluffly straight- 
forward, withal the prudent politician. We 
therefore rejoice at his outspoken belief in the 
potential qualities of our Chinese neighbors, and 
are ready to enter into any compact having for 
its object the development and national integrity 
of the Chinese empire. But we are living in 
troublous times. More than a tacit understand- 
ing is imperatively necessary in order to preserve 
intact our mutual national interests. With an 
Anglo-Americo-Japanese alliance, we belive the 
equilibrium of power could easily be maintained 
in the far East ; ard we believe, too, and most 
positively, that without such defensive compact 
serious trouble is before long likely to ensue in 
this part of the world. Russia’s territorial 
schemes and China’s practical helplessness in the 
matter; France’s great rapacity and equally 
great disregard of Eastern monarchs and bound- 
aries—these things, wholly irreconcilable with 
the open-door policy and the Japanese as well 
as Anglo-Saxon love of fair play, are most por- 
tentous elements in the political situation of the 
Orient. We should like to say to Germany, 
‘ Lass dich in unserem Bunde der Vierte sein’ 
[‘Come and be the fourth in our league’, but 
we have no over-great faith in that power since 
the Kiao-Chau episode, the strange maneu- 
vers of the German fleet in Philippine waters, 
and the ‘ mailed fist.’ Nor are we entirely pre- 
pared to subscribe to the ‘ gospel of the Kaiser's 
sacred person’—we have creeds and doctrines 
enough already! But should Germany enter as 
a fourth into the far-Eastern alliance—sober, 
prosaic, hard-working Germany, not flighty, 
nervous, un-German Germany—we should wel- 
come her as a powerful factor in assuring the 
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stability of international relations and the fur- 
ther development of the Orient. That Lord 
Charles Beresford 1s thoroughly acquainted with 
the military and naval preponderance of our land 
in the far East, we thoroughly believe ; let him 
also be as fully persuaded of our resolve, our 
determination, to do good to our neighbors and 
not evil.”’ 
THE TROUBLE IN THE ENGLISH STATE 
CHURCH. 


HE Nineteenth Century contains two articles 
on the present agitation in the Church of 
England, one by a nonconformist, one by a 
state churchman ; one hailing, the other dread- 
ing, the approach of disestablishment ; but both 
agreed in opposition to the Romanizers in the 
Anglican pale. The nonconformist is Dr. Guin- 
ness Rogers, who demands the surrender of the 
privileges and endowments of the Church as 
‘«the one method by which evangelicals can save 
the Protestantism of the Church of which they 
claim to be the champions, and high churchmen 
secure that spiritual independence for which they 
profess to sigh.” ‘‘For ourselves,’ he adds, 
‘we shall certainly resist any tampering with 
the present constitution in the ‘ Catholic’ inter- 
est.’’ In the course of his paper he draws a not 
too flattering parallel between the anti-Dreyfus 
War Office and the extreme Romanizers : 

‘¢ We have been looking on recent proceedings 
in France with mingled surprise and condemna- 
tion, and tacitly congratulating ourselves on the 
fact that we are not as that misguided people. 
There it is the army which puts on airs of lofty 
independence, and we wonder as we see what 
numbers are misled by the specious pretext that 
the honor of the staff and officers must be pre- 
served at all costs. But have we not here a 
parallel case? Here it is the rights of the 
Church and clergy which have to be so jealously 
guarded. To judge by their general tone and 
bearing, it is not the nation which establishes 
the priests, but the priests in their gracious con- 
descension who are blessing the nation. They 
are not to be fettered by any restraints the state 
may impose, they are not to be brought within 
its jurisdiction in any manner affecting their 
office, they are not to be tried in its courts on 
any charge of ecclesiastical offense. They form 
a sacred order of their own without any civil law 
to bind them.”’ 


THE CRUX OF THE WHOLE BUSINESS. 


The state churchman 1s Mr. Bosworth Smith, 
who fought resolutely in the columns of the 
Times against the Liberal assault on the estab- 


lishments in Wales and Scotland some years ago. 
He declares this deliberate conviction : 

‘¢Great as the calamity would have been had 
the attack upon the Church succeeded fourteen 
years ago, it would have been insignificant, in 
comparison with the sin and with the shame, 
with the sting of purposeless humiliation, and 
with the permanent alienation from each other 
of all the component parts of the Church, which 
must inevitably ensue if disestablishment should 
come on now—as it seems only too likely that. 
it will—as the result not of any hostile move- 
ment from without, but of disintegrating forces. 
from within.’ 

For what would be the result? In place of 
the parochial system, a squalid congregational- 
ism; an alienated laity; one portion of the clergy 
gravitating toward Geneva, another and a larger 
portion steering straight for Rome. ‘The crux of 
the whole question lies, he holds, in compulsory 
auricular confession. If that is maintained, no 
power on earth can save the national Church 
from disruption and dissolution. He implores 
the Holborn recusants to repent ere it be too 
late. 


“The Simmerings of Social Revolution.” 


‘<The Looker-on” in Blackwood is very pro- 
nounced on ‘‘ the commotion in the Church :” 

‘¢On this occasion we need not look deep to 
discover the simmerings of social revolution. . . 
The de- Protestantizing of England is not an affair 
of religion alone. Itis a matter of the profound- 
est importance socially and in every department 
of social life. . . . Yet it will be enough for 
contentment if the archbishops, in working out 
their plan of judicial intervention, deal straight- 
ly with the more defiant offenders and such as 
are made outlaws by their own contumacy. . . 
Are they few? Then what risk of disturbance 
in depriving them of their opportunities? Are 
they many? Then how needful the work of 
purgation.”’ 


Secret Societies in the Church. 


In the National Review for March Mr. Wil- 
liam Walsh tenders proof of the existence and 
tactics of ‘secret societies’ in the Church of 
England. The societies he names are the Soci- 
ety of the Holy Cross, the Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament, the Order of the Holy Re- 
deemer, and the Guild of All Souls. To the 
charge of procuring his information in an under. 
hand way the writer replies : 

‘I defy the Romanizers to prove their libel. 
ous and slanderous charges. They know very 
well that I have secured them all in the open mar- 
ket in a fair and honorable manner. I frankly 
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admit that I do not repent and am not ashamed 
of having told the whole country through my 
book the secrets of the ritualists. If they were 
honorable secrets I would respect them. It nas 
been said that no gentleman would ever have pub- 
lished them as | have done; but I have yet to 
learn that a gentleman is expected to respect dis- 
honorable secrets. The Romanizers plot in the 
dark because, like bats and owls, they dread and 
hate the light.” - 


THE LATEST NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


ROFESSOR HARNACK'’S «Chronology of 
Early Christian Literature”” may be re- 
garded as possessing some claim on the attention 
of the general reader when it extorts in the same 
month sympathetic and prominent notice from 
the Dublin Review and from the Hnglish Historical 
Review. In the former, which is the recognized 
organ of the Roman Catholics, Dom C. Butler 
details at length the brilliant, Berlin professor's 
conclusions as to date and authorship of the books 
of the New Testament, and applauds the reac- 
tionary tendency manifest in the freest criticism 
of the sacred writings. Protestants may note 
with surprise that this Catholic review is eager 
to acquaint its readers with the results of the 
latest Protestant investigations from Germany. 
They will appreciate also the frank recognition 
of Harnack’s exceptional eminence in the field of 
early Christian research. 


THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS UP TO DATE. 


Here are the dates assigned by the latest and 
least-fettered criticism as voiced by Harnack and 
served up by Dom Butler : 


A.D. 
48— 49 St. Paul’stwo Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
53 St. Paul’s Epistle I. to Corinthians ; Epistle 

to Galatians; Epistle II. to Corinthians. 


53— 54 St. Paul’s Epistle to Romans. 
57— 59 St. Paul’s Epistles to Colossians ; to Phil- 
emon ; to Ephesians; to Philippians. 
59— 64 St. Paul’s Pastoral Epistles (the kernel). 
65— 70 St. Mark’s Gospel. 
70— 75 St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
60— 96 First Epistle of St. Peter. 
65— 95 Epistle to the Hebrews. 
65—100 Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
78— 93 St. Luke’s Gospel and Act of the Apostles. 
93— 96 The Apocalypse. 
93— 97 First Epistle of Clement. 
89—110 Gospel and three Epistles of St. John. 
90—110 Pastoral Epistles (in substantially their 
present shape). 
c. 110—120 Soon after 110 the Four Canonical Gospels 
brought together into one book. 
c. 100—130 Epistle of St. Jude. 
c. 120—140 Epistle of St. James. 


c. 150—180 


Second Epistle of St. Peter. 
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Harnack questions Peter's authorship of I. 
Peter. He ascribes the Johannine Gospel and 
Epistles and the retouching of the Apocalypse 
(which he takes to be at bottom a Jewish and not 
a Christian work) to the same author, who is, 


however, John the Presbyter, not John the 
Apostle. He is strongly disposed to hold with 


Tertullian that Barnabas was the author of He- 
brews. « 


‘¢THE ESSENTIAL TRUTH OF TRADITION.” 


Dom Butler quotes from Harnack’s preface a 
significant passage. In regard to the future, he 
says, Harnack, inspired by his great knowledge 
of the actual tendencies of scientific erudition, 
assumes almost the ré/e of a prophet: ‘A 
time will come—it is already on the thresh- 
old—when we shall little more trouble ourselves 
about the decipherment of the literary-historical 
problems in the domain of Christian origins ; 
for what in the main can be ascertained on this 
subject will come to be generally recognized— 
namely, the éssential truth of tradition, apart 
from a few important exceptions. It will be 
recognized that partly before the destruction of 
Jerusalem [70], partly by the time of Trajan 
[98-117], all the fundamental stamps of Christian 
traditions, teachings, pronouncements, and even 
ordinances—except the New Testament as a col- 
lection—were essentially perfect, and that it is 
necessary to conceive of their institution within 
that period ; and also to realize how the general 
ground lines of Catholicism must be conceived 
of in the time between Trajan and Commodus 
{117-190].” 


Generally ‘‘Accepted Results.” 


The Rev. A. C. Headlam, in the Historical 
Review, asks, What are the accepted results of 
modern scientific criticism of the sacred docu- 
ments ? 

‘Of the Pauline epistles ten may be accepted. 
Professor Harnack has some doubts about the 
Ephesians, but they will probably vanish, and 
other critics who are not too old to learn will 
have to fall in with him. Of the exact date 
there will always be a certain amount of dispute, 
for we have not the materials for constructing 
a certain chronology. The Pastoral Epistles are 
still under dispute. Whatever a critic’s per. 
sonal opinion may be, he cannot appeal to them 
as undoubted documents. The favorite theory 
at present is to see in them evidence of inter- 
polation; there is a genuine Pauline nucleus 
which has been added to. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews is certainly by some one who had come 
under the influence of St. Paul, and 1s certainly 
earlier than the letters of Clement. It is placed 
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by Harnack in the reign of Domitian and cannot 
be later. 

‘¢ Passing to other groups of writings, the Acts 
and St. Luke’s Gospel must have been written 
by a companion of St. Paul, and cannot be later 
than the year 90 a.p. The other two synoptic 
gospels date probably from the years 65-75 ; but 
the existence of late editions cannot be disproved, 
although it may be doubted. Not later than the 
age of Domitian must come the First Epistle of 
St. Peter. The theory of Harnack that the name 
of Peter was added by a later forger is hardly 
likely to gain credence. Christian tradition is 
now being again accepted, and the Apoca- 
lypse is placea in the reign of Domitian, while 
the other Johannine writings cannot be placed 
later than the year 110. Who wrote them? 
What is their historic value? These remain 
questions on which there is not yet agreement. 
The same may be said of the date of the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter and the Epistles of St. Jude 
and St. James.” 


HOME ORGANIZATION. 


i igguenes is a sensible article in the April Cos- 

mopolitan by Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood, the 
prize-winning article in the competition for the 
best paper on ‘‘ The Ideal and Practical Organ- 
ization of a Home.” The editor of the Cosmo- 
politan divided the prize into three parts, one of 
them to apply to the discussions of the best man- 
ner of conducting a home on incomes of from 
$1,600 to $2,500 a year. Mrs. Wood aims to 
organize the domestic expenditures on the basis 
of a $1,600 to $2,500 income. With healthy 
intelligence and a good disposition Mrs. Wood 
thinks this income ought to enable people to live 
very comfortably and happily. She warns the 
mistress of the household against trying to do 
too much work herself at the expense of her 
mental development, and she says too much em- 
phasis cannot be laid on the fact that it is far 
more important for a woman to be the alert and 
congenial intellectual companion of her husband 
and children than for the stockings to be mended 
always by Saturday night. 


HOW TO APPORTION THE INCOME. 


‘¢The conditions of this article presuppose a 
family consisting of father, mother, and four 
children, with a yearly income of from $1,600 
to $2,500. Let us take up first the minimum 
income. 

‘¢ With $1,600 a year 1 think we shall do 
well to set aside $1,200 for household expenses, 
$300 for clothing, and the remaining $100 for 
incidentals. This last item is the one most 
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likely to run over, requiring retrenchments on 
really needed clothing or food, and it is the one 
in which the greatest amount of systematic self- 
denial will have to be exerted. To clothe a 
family of six on $300 a year will need careful 
management, but it can be done. Dressmakers 
and tailors must be abandoned. The husband 
and father must content himself with ready- 
made clothes. The wife and mother will get a 
seamstress in for a week in the spring and fall 
and do the rest of the sewing herself. After 
all, clothing is cheap nowadays. And a little 
ingenvity in washing, turning, cutting down, 
and making things over for the children will 
accomplish wonders. 

‘With $100 a month for housekeeping one 
can manage very comfortably. A tabulation of 
the principal items of expense would read as 
follows : 


PE GMIBG IBD aco sisisicisivsttclo oa canenieonioelieneneials $25 
IBM Ao charsc 0; siasevals sivisinv eave cl ancl kit maiainloa ee aeeeee 10 
ONE SAPVANUS WARES <0.0i6.0010:eic0sisisc'ccaisisinie.cis.cis 12 
MR Broa c Saliicaes wiers ois aaa eee aioe eisle amen ane 3 
RPGVARIODS 66.54 85s daitewate sano aa csi eatleniee 40 

PERDUE Ls csteictcisin aca sig evs /alereiarelaisiore crease cee tereeele $90 


‘¢The mode of expending the remaining ten 
dollars must depend on circumstances. So long 
as any of the children are babies I should strong: 
ly advise its being devoted to wages for another 
servant. As the little ones grow older she can 
be dispensed with, and then it may be wise to 
spend ten dollars more to secure a house in a 
better locality, that the children may have more 
desirable associates.” 

Mrs. Wood cautions the thrifty housekeeper 
from trying to economize on servants’ wages too 
much. She thinks that a $12 to $18 a month 
girl is a much better investment than the $8 to 
$10 girl, inasmuch as the cheaper servant will 
always be leaving as soon as she has been 
trained. 

AS THE INCOME RISES. 


‘¢ As the income rises 1 should strongly ad- 
vise, instead of increasing the household ex- 
penses or the allowance for clothing, the devotion 
of a hundred or so a year, if it has not already 
been done, to insurance policies. Next, the lay- 
ing by of another hundred or so a year against 
an emergency. Then a gradual and cautious 
loosening of the reins of self-restraint in the 
matter of the incidental fund. 

‘¢By the time the income has reached the 
$2,500 point, however, a somewhat more liberal 
style of living may be safely indulged in. Let 
the household allowance be increased about 
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twenty dollars a month. Then we shall have, 
perhaps, in the course of the year : 


Household Ox pensess « <.c66. 6055 cecas deus $1,450 
CGO ian. cerca cere nstie Jabcicwoatecinaeieers 450 
Insurance premiums.............-eseeseee 150 
Deposited in savings bank.............+65 150 
SERIRRTEE ONS ENGIN oa a < sin:0/c: «0:0, 41¢'uies0's ose sivieieieeie 100 
WNICIMGR GA Bis ass 5 si5610/ sais eicec'weevicneosceeedes 200 

Weare cies cen cdcc cas scesscqeedeedane- $2,500 


HOUSING THE POOR IN BELGIUM. 


A* article in the recent number of the Russ- 

kaia Misl (Russian Thought) on the im- 
provement of workmen’s dwellings in Belgium 
is of interest. 


OVERCROWDED BRUSSELS. 


Overcrowding in the large Belgian uities exists 
as much, perhaps, as in England. In the first 
district in Brussels, for instance, it was found 
that not less than 578 workingmen’s families 
occupied one single room each, and in seventeen 
cases the whole family had only one bed. In the 
second district 1,429 families occupied one room 
each, 196 having only one bed per family. In 
the third district 401 families and in the fourth 
462 families were occupying single rooms; of 
these 77 and 116 respectively had only one bed 
each. These and similar facts evoked’ the ac- 
tivity of the Belgian Government and of society, 
and they began to take various measures in order 
to fight against the evil. The Parliament soon 
passed new laws, among which that of 1889 has 
already greatly helped and will still help to im- 
prove the houses of the working people. . Ac- 
cording to that law one or more boards of 
guardians were formed in each district, whose 
duties consist of (1) aiding to build for, sell, or 
let to the working classes healthy houses for cash 
down or in annual installments ; (2) investigating 
everything concerning the sanitary condition of 
the houses occupied by workmen ; and (3) assist- 
ing in the development of savings banks and old- 
age pension funds. 


THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEES. 


The boards of guardians who look after the 
sanitary conditions of the houses draw the at- 
tention of the landlords to deficiencies in the 
water-supply, drainage, etc., and in case the 
landlords take no steps to comply with the in- 
dications of the board, the latter informs either 
the local police or the sanitary authorities, who 
take action against the landlords. The boards, 


or committees, as they are called in Belgium, also 
assist in the formation of savings banks, life-in- 
surance associations, old-age pension funds, co- 
operative banks, etc. The committees communi- 
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‘cate direct with the government, provincial 


authorities, and local sanitary authorities. They 
consist of either five or eighteen members, 
according to the number of the population. A 
part of the members (3—10) are nominated by 
the towns and the remaining (2—8) by the 
government. The law of 1889 permits the 
principal savings bank guaranteed by the state 
to grant loans to different companies which 
are engaged in building houses for the working 
people. The interest paid by the credit and co- 
oporative societies is 24 per cent. and that paid 
by the building societies 1s 3 per cent. 


WORKMEN’S LOANS. 


The credit societies, who have aright to borrow 
from the principal savings bank, must grant 
loans only to those workmen who desire to build 
or purchase a house for their own accommodation. 
The credit society in this case is acting more as 
an adviser, because the workman has the right 
to select ground and build the house according to 
his own taste. The credit societies must not be 
of a speculative character, and their dividends 
must not be higher than 3 percent. In order 
to obtain loans from the savings bank the so- 
cieties have in the first instance to apply to the 
local committee of guardians. The same rule 
applies to the working people who wish to obtain 
loans from the credit societies. The latter have 
no right to build, sell, or to let houses. All that 
is in the hands of the building societies, whose 
dividends are not limited. The cost of the house 
built or acquired with the aid of the credit so- 
cieties must not be higher than 5,500 francs 
($1,100). The workman has to pay one-tenth 
part of the cost himself, the credit society gives 
three-tenths, and the savings bank the rest. The 
repayment of loans to the credit societies and 
savings bank is made by weekly, fortnightly, or 
monthly installments in ten, fifteen, twenty, or 
twenty-five years, according to the contract. 


A FURTHER ADVANCE. 


The Belgian law of 1893 supplementing the 
one of 1889 releases the houses of the working 
classes of any personal or ground taxes, govern- 
mental or local. This privilege applies only to 
houses inhabited by their proprietors themselves 
whose income from letting a part of the house 
does not exceed from 72 to 171 francs per an- 
num, according to the number of inhabitants in 
the district. From this short expounding of the 
Belgian laws of 1889 and 1893 one can see that 
the committees of guardians created by these 
laws are a very important and useful instrument 
for the bettering of the workmen’s dwellings. 
Their influence can be seen everywhere—in cre- 
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ating building and credit societies, in inspecting 
houses and whole quarters inhabited by the poor, 
and in advising the local authorities and the gov- 
ernment. 


THE WORKINGMAN TO-DAY. 


Thanks to the credit societies and savings 
bank, an honest and hard-working man who has 
saved about 200 francs ($40) can purchase a 
house worth 2,000 francs ($400). Life insurance 
gives him theopportunity of providing for his 
family in case of death. The long term fixed 
for repayment of the loans greatly facilitates the 
fulfillment of hiscontract. The provisions of the 
law of 1889 clearly show that the law tends ‘to 
ameliorate the condition of the true hard-working 
man, whose life and health are specially precious 
to every country. In order to get a loan for 
building or purchase of a house the workman 
must be laborious, honest, and sparing. The 
Belgian law offers a splendid example as a legis- 
lative measure for the bettering of the present 
conditions of the poorer classes in every country. 





THE NECESSITY FOR SLEEP. 

- the April Harper's Dr. Andrew Wilson dis- 

cusses in half-popular vein the phenomenon 
of sleep, under the title ‘«The Ape of Death.” 
He explains how it is that our organs rest while 
we are asleep. Even breathing becomes an in- 
termittent action, and there is a pause between 
breaths. With the heart the pause is still more 
plain, and Dr. Wilson shows that, distinguished 
physiologist as he was, Dr. Holmes was not al- 
together accurate when‘he described the heart as 
‘‘forever quivering o’er its task.” The most 
remarkable part of Dr. Wilson’s article is that 
which tells of the effects of losing sleep, when 
he illustrates the absolute necessity to the human 
system of giving the vital organs that rest which 
sleep brings. 

‘‘Qne of the most remarkable facts to be 
found in the history of sleep consists in the utter 
inability to resist its onset in cases of extreme 
fatigue. Several remarkable instances are given 
in which persons have continued to walk onward 
while sleep has overcome them, the automatic 
centers of the brain evidently controlling and 
stimulating the muscles when consciousness itself 
had been completely abrogated. It is recorded 
that at the battle of the Nile, amid the roar of 
cannon and the fall of wreckage, some of the 
over-fatigued boys serving the guns with powder 
fell asleep on the deck. Dr. Carpenter gives 
another instance of allied kind. In the course 
of the Burmese war the captain of a frigate 
actively engaged in combat fell asleep from sheer 


exhaustion. and slept soundly for two hours with- 
in a yard of one of the biggest guns, which was 
being actively worked during his slumbers. — It 
is matter of common medical knowledge that ex- 
treme exhaustion in face of the severest pain will 
induce sleep. Here the imperative demand of 
the body—a demand impianted, as we have seen, 
in the constitution of our frames—asserts its in- 
fluence ; and even pain, the ordinary conqueror 
of repose, has in its turn to succumb. One of 
the most extraordinary cases in which the over- 
ruling power of sleep was ever exemplified was 
that of Damiens, condemned for treason in Paris 
in 1757. He was barbarously tortured, but re- 
marked that the deprivation of sleep had been 
the greatest torture of all. It was reported that 
he slept soundly even in the short intervals which 
elapsed between his periods of torture. Among 
the Chinese a form of punishment for crimes con- 
sists in keeping the prisoner continually awake or 
in arousing him incessantly after short intervals 
of repose. After the eighth day of such sleep- 
lessness one criminal besought his captors to put 
him to death by any means they could choose 
or invent, so great was his pain and torment due 
to the absence of ‘nature’s soft nurse.’ Persons 
engaged in mechanical labor, such as attending a 
machine in a factory, have often fallen asleep 
despite the plain record of pains and penalties 
attending such dereliction of duty, to say nothing 
of the sense of personal danger which was plainly 
kept before their eyes.” 





ABOUT DOROTHY DREW. 


HIS world-renowned nine-year-old grand- 

daughter of Mr. Gladstone is the subject 

of a most interesting sketch in the March Young 

Woman. It is full of droll anecdotes. The 

child's political education seems to have begun 
early and her political convictions are decided. 


‘¢WHERE GRANDAD GOES TO DO HIS LESSONS.”’ 


The writer, whose name is not given, says : 

‘*When not four years had passed over her 
head she had joined the Radicals against the 
House of Lords. She has no love for that 
ancient institution and will not hear of it. ‘You 
mean the House of Commons,’ she would say 
whenever the ‘upper house’ was mentioned in 
her hearing. Nor is her view of the Commons 
calculated to impress the members of that house 
with a feeling of pride. Mr. Morley, if he has 
room to devote a page of his ‘ Life’ to Dorothy, 
will be sure to tell us how many a time he has 
laughed at her references to the House of Com- 
mons as ‘ the place where grandad goes to do his 
lessons.’ ”’ 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY GYMNASIUM. 


The young lady’s reverence for Parliament 
was distinctly defective : 

‘¢ Dorothy was only three when she paid her 
first visit to the House of Commons, and Mr. 
Gladstone was still the greatest member of that 
distinguished assembly. Her first impression 
was that she was in achurch, but the constant 
jumping of the members up and down undeceived 
her, and her next thought was that she was in a 
gymnasium! She had been to a gymnasium not 
long before, and the ‘bobbing up and down’ 
which she seems to have noticed particularly at 
both places connected the two in her mind, and 
for a long time afterward the House of Commons 
was familiar to Dorothy as the place ‘ where 
grandad goes to do his ’nastics,’ ‘gymnastics’ 
being too long a word for her at that early age.”’ 
_ But after all, since ‘‘ Parliamentary arena’”’ is 
a phrase common enough, gymnasium is a figure 
which can hardly be disallowed. She had her 
views, too, on the Eastern question : ; 

‘¢ Mr. Gladstone would talk with her in her 
simple way of whatever was nearest his heart. 
He must have talked to her a great deal of Ar- 
menia, for Dorothy is said to have asked, just 
after his death, ‘ Do you think the Turks will be 
sorry grandpa is dead ?* and to have added sad- 
ly, ‘I know the Armenians will.’”’ 


HER RECEPTION BY THE QUEEN. 


Her visit to Queen Victoria at Windsor just 
before the diamond jubilee day is narrated, partly 
in the words of the little woman herself : 

‘¢ Dorothy relates how she went down the very 
long corridor to put on her new white frock and 
her silk gloves, and how a grand servant all 
dressed in red came to say that the Queen was 
waiting. ‘The Indian man whom the Queen 
likes very much’ was at the door, and the next 
moment Dorothy stood before the great Queen 
whom her grandpapa had served for sixty years. 
But Dorothy thought nothing of the vastness of 
the empire, of the record reign which all the 
world was celebrating. It was nothing to her 
that the kindly gray-haired lady before her was 
mistress of one-quarter of the whole human race. 
To Dorothy she was just another woman like 
grandmamma, with a white cap on her head ; 
and Dorothy courtesied and kissed her, and told 
her her name was ‘ Dorsie,’ that she called Mr. 
Gladstone ‘grandpapa,’ that they all had pet 
names at the castle, and so on and so on; and 
many interesting pet names were revealed on 
both sides. ‘The Queen put on her glasses and 
asked me to go to the other side of the room, so 
that she could see me_ better,’ Dorothy explains, 

'¢and then she took a little jewel-case and said, 
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‘¢This is for you.” I opened it and saw a dar- 
ling little brooch, with a diamond V and a dia. 
mond R and a turquoise I, and a little crown at 
the top made of red enamel. I courtesied and 
kissed her hand, and said, ‘‘Thank you very 
much.” She looked very nice and kind, and I 
liked her very much.’ Then the Queen kissed 
the little débutante again, and Dorothy and her 
mother returned to town.” 


THE BIBLE AGAINST EARLY RISING |! 


The little person evidently not only reads her 
Bible, but means also to turn it to practical ac- 
count : 

‘‘Dorothy refused to get up one morning, 
and when all other means had failed to coax her 
out of bed Mr. Gladstone was called. ‘Why 
won’t you get up, my child?’ he asked. ‘ Why, 
grandfather, didn’t you tell me to do what the 
Bible says?’ asked Dorothy. ‘ Yes, certainly.’ 
‘ Well, it disapproves of early rising ; says it’s a 
waste of time.’ Mr. Gladstone knew his Bible 
better than. most men, but he was not equal to 
Dorothy. For once in his life he was nonplussed. 
‘You listen, then,’ went on Dorothy in reply to 
his exclamation of astonishment ; and turning up 
her Bible she read the second verse of the one 
hundred and twenty-seventh Psalm, laying great 
emphasis on the first words, ‘It is vain for you 
to rise up early.’” 


HER VIEWS ON MR. KIPLING, 


Among a host of other eminent persons who 
have been admitted to the privilege of the young 
lady’s acquaintance was the creator of Mowgli : 

‘‘ Dorothy has met Mr. Kipling, and the 
author tells a good story of the meeting at his 
own expense. They had been in the grounds 
together for some time, when Mrs. Drew appeared. 
‘Now, Dorothy, I hope you have not been weary- 
ing Mr. Kipling,’ said her mother ; and the little 
celebrity replied, frankly enough, ‘ Oh, not a bit, 
mother ; but he has been wearying me,’” 





WAGNER AND SCHOPENHAUER. 


| So the March number of the Fortnightly Review 

Mr. William Ashton Ellis, the translator of 
Wagner’s prose works, has an interesting article on 
Schopenhauer’s relations to Wagner. The article, 
which deals with Wagner and the ‘‘ Ring des 
Nibelungen”’ before the composer had become ac- 
quainted with Schopenhauer and his philosophical 
system, may be taken as a refutation of a state- 
ment made by Nietzsche attributing the drama, 
or at least parts of it, to the immediate influence 
of Schopenhauer—a mistake since repeated by 
others. 
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NIETZSCHE’S MISREPRESENTATION. 


In 1870 Nietzsche wrote to a friend : 

‘« Everything that is best and loveliest is knit, 
for me, with the names of Schopenhauer and 
Wagner.” 

But in 1888 Nietzsche makes the following 
remarks on the ‘‘ Ring’’ poem : 

‘¢ Here, undoubtedly, Wagner sought his high- 
est goal. What happened? An accident. The 
vessel struck a reef ; Wagner was run aground. 
The reef was Schopenhauer’s philosophy. Wag- 
ner was run aground on a contrary view of the 
world. What had he set to music? Optimism. 
Wagner was ashamed. in addition, it was an 
optimism for which Schopenhauer had coined an 
opprobrious epithet—the infamous optimism. 
He was still more ashamed. He pondered long ; 
his plight seemed desperate. 

‘¢ At last an outlet dawned on him. . . . And 
he translated the ‘ Ring’ into Schopenhauerish. 
In all seriousness, that was a redemption. The 
debt which Wagner owes to Schopenhauer is im- 
measurable. The very philosopher of decadence 
gave to the artist of the decadence himself.” 

GENESIS OF THE ‘‘ RING.” 

To this reckless misrepresentation Mr. Ellis 
replies : 

‘«If any one ought to have known the truth 
about the genesis of the ‘ Ring’ drama, as re- 
gards both its words and its music, it was Fried- 
rich Nietzsche, so frequent a guest in Wagner’s 
house at Tribschen at the very time when the 
sixth volume of the master’s ‘Gesammelie Schrif- 
ten und Dichtungen’ was being prepared for the 
press and the music for ‘ Gétterdiémmerung’ com- 
pleted in all but its instrumentation (February 9, 
1872). Hetherefore must have been aware that 
whatever Schopenhauerism is contained in the 
‘Ring des Nibelungen’ as we know it existed 
there before Wagner had read one line of the 
K'rankfort philosopher's works or even heard of 
his system; and we can only conclude that 
Nietzsche’s memory was the first of his faculties 
to fail him.” 

Mr. Ellis then summarizes the stages of the 
evolution of the ‘‘ Ring.” The first prose sketch, 
he says, was made in the summer cf 1848, and 
in November of the same year the last two-thirds 
of the prose sketch were turned into a drama. 
But that libretto was never set to music. The 
political events of 1849 drove Wagner into exile, 
and it was not till the spring of 1851 that he se- 
riously proposed to begin the composition of the 
music. Then ‘the spring itself inspired him to 
write a drama full of brighter life.” This was 
‘« Der Junge Siegfried,’’ but the musical setting 
was not begun. 
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‘‘THE GRANDEST POEM EVER WRITTEN.” 


The next stage, dating from the autumn of 
1851, is the conception of.the work as a four- 
night piece—that is to say, two other dramas 
were to precede the two already written. The 
poem of the ‘‘ Walkire’’ was completed on July 
1, 1852, and the poem of the ‘+ Rhineyold” early 
in November of the same year. In a letter to 
Liszt, dated November 9, 1852, Wagner writes : 

‘«T have still to rewrite the two former dramas, 
‘Young Siegfried’ and ‘Siegfried’s Death,’ as 
very considerable alterations have become neces- 
sary. ... The tetralogy is the poem of my 
life and all that I am and feel.” 

And a little later in the same month : 

‘¢T am now working at ‘ Der Junge Siegfried.’ 
I shall soon have finished it. Then I attack 
‘ Siegfried’s Tod’—this will take me longer. I 
have two scenes init torewrite entirely. Besides 
this, everything needs most thorough revision. 
The whole will then be—I am brazen enough to 
say it—the grandest poem ever written.”’ 

Before Christmas, adds Mr. Ellis, the literary 
work was given its last retouch, and in the first 
week of February, 1853, the whole four dramas 
appeared in type—for private circulation only. 


RETOUCHING. 


Mr. Ellis then deals with the changes intro- 
duced by the revision of 1852, and contends that 
the trend of the drama as finally printed at the 
beginning of 1853 is purely pessimistic. It was 
not till September, 1854, that Wagner first made 
acquaintance with Schopenhauer’s system. Did 
he thereafter ‘‘ translate the ‘ Ring’ into Schopen- 
hauerish,’’ as Nietzsche alleges ? 

‘¢ Apart from certain minor stylistic and ar- 
tistic amendments that have nothing whatever to 
do with what we may term the ‘philosophy’ of 
the drama, he made one temporary alteration in 
the text, and one only: he replaced Briinnhilde’s 
closing apostrophe to ‘ Love’ by what Nietzsche 
has called a ‘ versification of the fourth book of 
‘ Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung ;’ but he 
abandoned the changeling.” 

It should be noted Mr. Ellis has had access to 
a copy of the 1853 edition—the copy presented 
by Wagner to Schopenhauer and annotated by 
the latter. He has thus been enabled to settle 
in the negative the question of retouching the 
‘¢Ring” in a Schopenhauerian sense. 


UNCONSCIOUS COLLABORATION. 


The second half of the article is devoted to 
Schopenhauer’s attitude toward Wagner's music. 
Schopenhauer was a fervent admirer of Rossini 
and Mozart ; but, in conclusion, Mr. Ellis quotes 
instances from the early writings of Wagner and 
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Schopenhauer showing that the bulk of the lat- 
ter’s philosophy of music, with its application to 
the drama, is in such complete agreement with 
Wagner's aims and theories that we might well 
think the two authors were collaborating did we 
not know that they were ignorant of each other’s 
views till late in 1854 : 

‘«The difference between the two men’s views 
of music and drama is merely this: the philoso- 
pher felt the possibility of their being united in 
such a way that each would supplement what the 
other lacked, but he could find no present tangi- 
ble proof of such a possibility ; the artist not only 
felt the possibility, but gradually worked out for 
himself the means of converting it into a reality.” 

Another interesting article might be written 
on Schopenhauer and Wagner after the composer 
had made acquaintance with the tenets of the 
philosopher. 


WAGNER AND BEETHOVEN. 
N November, 1897, there appeared in the 
Neue Deutsche Rundschau an _ interesting 
article on the symphony since Beethoven, by 
Felix Weingartner, the famous conductor. An 
English version of this article has now been pre- 
pared by Carl Armbruster for the Contemporary 
Review, and has duly been published in the Feb- 
ruary and March numbers. Wagner, says the 
writer, pours his keen satire on the symphony 
writers since Beethoven. He is surprised that 
composers gayly go on writing symphonies, with- 
out becoming aware of the fact that the ‘last ” 
symphony, Beethoven’s Ninth, has already been 
written. Herr Weingartner then proceeds to 
review the new classical school of composers, 
and says in conclusion : 

‘< Be it a little song or a great symphony which 
you compose, it will be a masterpiece only if it 
deserves the same motto which the great Bee- 
thoven wrote upon the score of his ‘ Missa 
Solemnis'—‘ From the heart—may it go to the 
heart.’ ”’ 

In the current number of the Monthly Musicat 
Record Mr. Edward A. Baughan has a word to say 
on Herr Weingartner’s article. He is disappoint- 
ed because Herr Weingartner does not fully 
recognize the modern developments of the sym- 
phony : 

‘« Certainly no greater word has been said than 
Beethoven uttered, but a review of symphonic 
efforts must not be bounded by the towering 
wall of the Bonn master’s genius. True, the 
symphony writers immediately following him— 
Schubert, Schumann, and then Brahms—cannot 
for a moment be compared with Beethoven, but 
it is certainly wrong to infer that none of these 
men did anything for the symphony.” 
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GALLICANISM VERSUS ROMANISM. 


EV. WILLIAM BARRY, D.D., writes in 

the March National Review on what he 

calls ‘* An American Religious Crusade.” His 

theme is Father Hecker’s life and its impression 

on French thought. Of the struggle impending 

in the papacy between the Latin and the Amer- 

ican tendencies Dr. Barry, a devout Catholic, has 
much to say. 


THE DEAD HAND OF NAPOLEON. 


He deplores the condition into which Napoleon 
has reduced the Church in France. It, too, is 
‘‘a barracks and its clergy are a regiment. They 
have been made serfs of an atheistic republic.” 
Yet they are mightily shocked when Englishmen 
or Americans tell them that this system is ‘‘ Gal- 
lican, not by any means Catholic, and has had its 
day:” 

‘¢An evil day; for it has killed initiative, 
sanctified cowardice, and helped to make of the 
French laity what they are now confessedly be- 
coming, indifferent, or hostile, or corrupt, to a 
degree which no other country in Europe can 
rival. By sheer effect of its own incompe- 
tence the system that Napoleon established has 
begun to show grave and disquieting tokens of 
failure, in the army no less than the university, 
in finance and law, and in the Church itself. 

M. Taine tells us, therefore, that ‘ by an insensi- 
ble and slow cause,’ during the whole of this 
century, ‘the great multitude of the peasants, in 
the wake of the multitude in the cities, is falling 
into paganism.’ In other words, they are giving 
up religion. The barracks complete what was 
begun in the fields or the workshop or the fac- 
tory ; and to scrape together as much money 
as possible and to have as few children as pos- 
sible is the moral code, thanks to which France 
has arrived at her present condition. We 
are running no small risk of lapsing into a re- 
ligious society composed of clergy, women, and 
children, with the merest sprinkling of grown-up 
men.” 

‘¢ BE ROMAN—NOT LATIN.” 


This is a heavy indictment against the Church 
in France from the pen of a loyal Catholic. He 
goes on to distinguish between decadent Latinism 
and perennial Romanism. He says: 

‘¢The Latin experiment is coming to an end. 
If Rome were simply Latin it would be coming 
to an end likewise. It would lose its hold upon 
the intellect and character of those in every 
nation who guide the course of things ; it would 
shrivel up into a memory or be entombed like a 
fossil in the depths of the past. . . . 

‘‘When Leo XIII. was addressing the Slavs, 
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whom he is anxious to keep or to bring within 
the pale of his jurisdiction, he said to them, ‘ Be 
Roman ; I do not ask you to be Latin ;’ and he 
left to them their own liturgy in their native 
tongue. He has done as much, or more, on 
behalf of the Oriental Christians. And he is 
watching with keen interest the ebb and flow of 
ideas, social or religious, or both, among those 
Americans who at length, seem destined to 
make the English spirit an open instead of a 
sealed volume to races bred upon the classic and 
coercive tradition of which Napoleon was the 
last great figure. Nay, it was his chosen legate, 
Cardinal Satolli, who in a memorable address at 
Chicago put forward the Book of the Gospels 
and the American Constitution as furnishing a 
complete charter of human life.” 


THE ROLE OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS. 


Freedom and self-control are the qualities 
needed to burst the Napoleonic fetters and save 
the Latin races from their deadly thraldom. 

‘¢ What we are now considering is the future. 
It would appear that Rome has something pre- 
cious to offer it, and that the English and Teu- 
tonic peoples do not come to that bargain with 
empty hands. If authority be indispensable 
where tradition is to be upheld—if history can- 
not be blotted out and union is the safeguard of 
dogma; yet the Northern nations, founding 
themselves on old and undoubted Catholic prin- 
ciples, have alone understood how to combine 
social freedom with stable institutions, and that 
is the gift which they now would make to the 
Latin world.” 


TOLSTOI AND HIS FAMILY ESTATE. 


M® TCHERTKOFF, late secretary to Count 
Leo Tolstoi and now one of a group of 
exiles in Essex, explains to an interviewer in the 
Young Man for March something of the family 
relationships of the great Russian. 
«You 


He says : 
must bear in mind that Tolstoi was 
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married before he formed his present opinions. 
His wife is rich, and she by no means shares his 
views. She has, in fact, not the slightest sym- 
pathy with them. The Countess figures in the 
society of Moscow and lives as ostentatiously as 
she pleases, quite regardless of what people may 
think. She has with her, too, nearly all the 
children—only two out of the eight, both daugh- 
ters, having any sympathy with their father. 
Soon after his marriage Tolstoi made over to his 
wife the sole rights of certain books, which were 
then and still are of considerable value. Since 
changing his views, however, Tolstoi has re- 
nounced some of his earlier works, with which 
he does not now fully agree; and he has, of 
course, refused to receive any payment for his 
literary work. Once his books are published 
they are common property, and anybody can print 
them. After his ‘conversion’ he applied this 
rule to all his old books over which he had control. 
His wife, however, declined to relinquish the in- 
terest in the works which he had given her, and 
she still receives money from these books, though 
she knows it is strongly against her husband’s 
wishes. That is the kind of treatment Tolstoi 
endures in his own home. 


A GUEST IN HIS WIFE’S HOUSE. 


‘‘Tt can hardly be called a home, in fact ; 
Tolstoi is simply a guest in his wife’s house. But 
he is devotedly attached to his wife, and he is 
always so perfectly contented that he forgets the 
little ironies of home life and the petty persecu- 
tion to which he is subjected and is quite happy. 
As wealth goes in Russia, the family are very 
well-to-do. They derive a large income from 
several estates in the possession of the Tolstoi 
family, and years ago Tolstoi made over all his 
property to his wife and children, each child re- 
ceiving five hundred pounds a_year save one 
daughter who refused it. She shares her father’s 
views, which forbid the holding of unnecessary 
property and indulgence in luxury. Tolstoi him- 
self has neither money nor property.” 

















THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


E have quoted in another department from the 

story of ‘The Rescue of Admiral Cervera” and 

from Dr. Andrew Wilson’s study of the phenomenon of 
sleep, in the April Harpev’s. 

An extremely readable account is given by Rear 
Admiral Beardslee of the trial of the battleship Oregon, 
in May, 1896, when the Oregon maintained for four 
hours a speed of 16.79 knots and earned for her builders 
$175,000. The price of the boat was $3,180,000, and the 
minimum contract speed was 15 knots, with a bonus of 
$25,000 for each quarter knot excess. Admiral Beards- 
lee evidently has a splendid confidence in the Scotts, 
who built the Oregon, as well as another famous ship, 
Dewey’s Olympia. In the midst of the trial of the 
Oregon he says that Mr. Scott asked him what he was 
excited about. ‘‘Great heavens, Mr. Scott!” I an- 
swered, ‘‘why are you not excited? The breaking of a 
ten-cent bolt may cost you a hundred thousand dol- 
lars.”” “Yes,” he answered, ‘I fully realize it; but it 
isn’t going to break. I know them all personally.” 

In Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge’s history of the Spanish- 
American War he describes the blockade of Cuba and 
pursuit of Cervera in this third chapter. There is a 
picturesque travel sketch entitled ‘‘ Thirteen Days in 
Unexplored Montenegro,” by May McC. Desprez, with 
good photographs, and an article of zsthetic interest, 
opening the number, by Arthur Symons, entitled ‘‘ As- 
pects of Rome.” A new serial begins in this number, 
“‘The Princess Xenia,” by H. B. Marriott Watson. 





THE CENTURY. 


HE April Century opens with further installments 
of its two serials, ‘The Many-Sided Franklin,” 
by Paul Leicester Ford, and ‘“‘ Alexander the Great,” by 
Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, both of them finely illus- 
trated and altogether worthy of the Century. Rufus 
B. Richardson describes some “ American Discoveries 
at Oorinth,” including a relic of St. Paul. J. James 
Tissot, the creator of the now well-known pictures of 
the life of Christ, contributes a short sketch, ‘‘ Round 
About Jerusalem,” in which he describes the casual 
scenes of every-day life about the sacred city, and aids 
his text with sketches of the types of Jews to be seen 
about Jerusalem by the tourist of to-day. General 
Sherman’s contribution for the month is taken up with 
his visit to Russia, which he tells of in diary form. 

Mr. William C. Peckham makes an interesting article 
on the ‘‘popular scientific” vein, under the title ‘“‘ Ab- 
solute Zero.” In his discussion of the scientists’ search 
for that ultima Thule, the greater part of his article is 
taken up with a discussion of what has recently been 
done in the liquefying of air, especially Mr. Tripler’s 
laboratory work. But as to the attainment of the abso- 
lute zero there is still an undiscovered boundary before 
the experimenter. ‘That was a proud moment,” says 
Mr. Peckham, “for the investigator when the last- 
known gas yielded to his power. By boiling liquid 
hydrogen in a vacuum he may approach within 40° or 
45° of absolute zero. But unless some new and more 


subtle gas can be found in considerable quantities or 
some new mode of working be invented, there is little 
hope of crossing this narrow intervening space.” 

Admiral Sampson tells of ‘‘ The Atlantic Fleet in the 
Spanish War,” and discusses with dignity and direct 
simplicity the points which have been so much mooted 
of late concerning the knowledge of the whereabouts of 
Cervera and the quality of Schley’s judgment when he 
was before Cienfuegos. Admiral Sampson calculates 
that there were 9,429 shots fired by the American fleet 
in the action of July 3, which ammunition cost about 
$85,000 and consisted of 47 thirteen-inch, 39 twelve-inch, 
319 eight-inch, 171 six-inch, 473 five-inch, 251 four-inch, 
6,553 six-pounder, 780 three-pounder, 466 one-pounder, 
and 3380 one-pounder and 37 mm. shells. As against 
this, Dewey shot away 5,651 shells, costing $45,000, to 
destroy the Spanish fleet, and his ammunition was 
classified as 157 eight-inch, 635 six-inch, 622 five-inch, 
1,957 six-pounder, 648 three-pounder and 47 mm., and 
1,632 one-pounder and 3 mm. shells. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


N his April chapter in the story of the Rough Riders 
Colonel Roosevelt describes the effects of the Mau- - 
ser bullets when they struck the American soldiers. 
He says they made a small, clean hole, and the wound 
healed in a remarkably short time. Some of the men 
shot in the head had the skull blown open, but in other 
cases the wounds from these little steel-coated balls _ 
were nothing like so serious as those made by the old 
large-caliber, low-power rifle. Very few of the wounded 
died, even under the adverse conditions of poor attend- 
ance and a lack of supplies. 

Prof. William James writes on ‘The Gospel of Re- 
laxation,” discussing the necessity for real rest from 
the standpoint of the psychologist. Professor James’ 
application of psychology to practical life argues for the 
effort of every one to give an example of easy and calm 
ways, and he shows the psychological effects of an imita- 
tive law which will bring an immediate influence under 
the reflex of calmness in the individual on the conduct 
of his associates and acquaintances. ' 

Mr. Frederick Palmer describes graphically ‘‘ A Win- 
ter Journey to the Klondike,” with a glimpse of the 
mines in and around Dawson, illustrated with some 
striking photographs made by the author while taking 
this perilous journey. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


HE April McClure’s opens with one of Mr. Cleve- 

land Moffett’s graphic descriptive articles, tell- - 

ing the story of his ride on the Chicago, Burlington & 

Quincy special train which runs up to uinety miles an 

hour in its race to save a day between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 

Mr. Brooks Adams, one of the four sons of Charles 
Francis Adams, contributes a well-considered article, 
“The New Struggle for Life Among the Nations.” He 
looks upon the Spanish war as only the shock caused by 
the movement of the economic center of the world to 
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the West, a movement that has been going on for a thou- 
sand years. ‘‘ Probably,” he says, ‘‘ within a generation 
the United States will have faced about, and its great 
interests will cover the Pacific, which it will hold like 
an inland sea. The natural focus of such a Pacific 
system would be Manila. Lying where all the paths of 
trade converge, from north and south, east and west, it 
is the military and commercial key to eastern Asia. 
Intrenched there and backing on Europe, with force 
enough to prevent our competitors from closing the 
Chinese mainland against us by discrimination, there is 
no reason why the United States should: not become a 
greater seat of wealth and power than ever was England, 
Rome, or Constantinople.” 

In Dr. George Adam Smith’s introductory chapter 
to the lifeof Prof. Henry Drummond, printed in this 
number of McClure’s, he says: ‘‘ Perhaps the most con- 
spicuous service which Henry Drummond rendered to 
his generation was to show them a Christianity which 
was perfectly natural. You met him somewhere, a 
graceful, well-dressed gentleman, tall and lithe, with a 
swing in his walk and a brightness on his face, who 
seemed to carry no cares and to know neither presump- 
tion nor timidity. You spoke, and found him keen for 
any of a hundred interests. He fished, he shot; he 
skated as few can ; he played cricket ; he would go any 
distance to see a fire or a football match. He had a 
new story, a new puzzle, or a new joke every time he 
met you.” 

There is a new installment of ‘‘Sketches in Egypt,” 
by Mr. C. D. Gibson, another “Stalky” story by Rud- 
yard Kipling, further chapters in the serials on Lin- 
coln’s life, and Captain Mahan’s ‘‘ The War on the Sea 
and Its Lessons.” 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


E have quoted in another department from Mr. 
Julius Moritzen’s ‘Extraordinary Story of 
John Worrell Keely” and from Mrs. E. E. Wood’s 
article on ‘The Organization of a Home.” The literary 
feature of this number of the Cosmopolitan is the 
opening installment of Count Leo Tolstoi’s latest novel, 
“The Awakening.” The ten chapters which are 
printed here are occupied in telling of the fall and 
terrible misfortunes of a Russian girl and of the per- 
sonality of her lover and betrayer, a young Russian of 
high family, whose character and sociological predilec- 
tions suggest that the Count is looking on his own 
career as a young man in making the picture. Another 
great Russian helps to make the number attractive. 
The opening feature is the reproduction of a dozen of 
Verestchagin’s great pictures of Napoleon at Moscow. 
The painter proves himself to be, after Tolstoi, the first 
supporter of the Czar in his policy of disarmament. 

Of the “‘Great Problems in Organization” Mr. F. W. 
Morgan discusses ‘‘ Recent Developments in Industrial 
Organization,” in rather too abstract and philosophical 
a vein to be most effective. Mr. Morgan thinks that 
without a legislative protection the public is generally 
amply able to look after itself. ‘‘If,” he says, ‘‘a pur- 
chaser invests in shares quoted at 90 per cent. below 
par, he must either know what he is doing and purchase 
with a fixed purpose, or he is one of those unfortunate 
individuals who are beyond the reach of all protective 
laws, and who will, so long as the human race exists, 
stand as an illustration of the old saw, ‘the fool and his 
money are soon parted.’ ” 








MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


i an article on ‘‘The New Wall Street” the April 

Munsey’s tells of the booming times now present in 
the financial center of the United States and the for- 
tunes that have been made in the recent tremendous 
rise of values in the stock market. The writer esti- 
mates the valuesin stocks and bonds at the end of 
February, 1899, at probably greater by between two 
thousand and five thousand millions of dollars than 
they were at the end of February, 1898. The leader in 
this tremendous bull movement has been the astute 
Mr. Roswell P. Flower, ex-governor of New York State, 
with Mr. D. O. Mills, the Vanderbilts, and others as 
enthusiastic lieutenants. 

A well-illustrated article on ‘The Filipinos” is chief- 
ly occupied in telling of the dress and manners of Fili- 
pino women. The women are industrious, but this 
writer says that the men do not make her a beast of 
burden, as is the case with the Chinese, and he gives 
the Filipinos credit for a native manliness that accounts 
for this superiority. 

Munsey’s tells of the promising orator who has come 
to the Senate, the Hon. Albert J. Beveridge. Mr. Bev- 
eridge was an Illinois farmer boy who worked as a 
teamster and lumberman and paid his way through 
Fresh-water College, working so energetically that 
his health failed and he had to go to the plains to re- 
gain it. Then he became a successful young lawyer in 
Indiana and is at thirty-six a United States Senator, 
one of the youngest men ever elected to the Senate from 
an important State. He and Mr. Depew are the most 
striking of the new members of the Senate. 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


HE April Ladies’ Home Journal has some read- 
able reminiscences of ‘‘The Magnificent ‘Madam’ 
Rush,” as the writer, William Perrine, calls the old 
lady who ruled the fashions and manners of Philadel- 
phia in the middle of this century. This curious auto- 
crat was of huge stature, she spent an unheard-of 
amount of money each year on her dress, although she 
was from respectable Quaker stock, and was as eccentric 
in her attire as in every other matter of her life. The 
President of the United States could not feel his visit 
to Philadelphia complete until he had been presented 
to this personage as she paraded down the street with 
a magnificent beau on either side of her as escort. 
Curiously enough, the lady was exceedingly homely, 
but her mind was quick, original, assertive, her will 
masculine in firmness and her flow of high spirits un- 
failing, her conversation astonishingly fertile and her 
generosity lavish. Her mind so engaged the admiration 
of men that they forgot her homeliness. This lady’s 
husband was a quiet, scholarly man who took no part 
in the extravagances of his spouse and seemed unmoved 
by her daring eccentricities. When Mrs. Rush died 
the doctor-husband lived alone in solitary privacy for 
twelve years, and when he died left their enormous 
fortune to found a library for scholars, from which the 
testator ordered that all fiction should be excluded, as 
well as newspapers, which, in his judgment, were 
‘*vehicles of disjointed thinking.” 

A Japanese writer, Onoto Watanna, describes in this 
number ‘“ The Life of a Japanese Girl.” She says that 
the Japanese girlsof to-day enjoy much greater free- 
dom and liberty than before the great revolution of the 
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governmental system. Previous to that time there had 
been distinct classes of people in Japan, and the classes 
were forbidden under pain of punishment to inter- 
mingle. It was only the higher classes who enjoyed 
opportunities of advanced, education and had chances 
for development, but in these days all classes have 
equal rights. 

Dr. J. T. Scharf describes what he calls ‘‘The Most 
Remarkable Trees in the World.” Among these he 
tells us about the largest tree in the world, which is to 
be seen at Mascali, near the foot of Mount Etna, and is 
called *The Chestnut Tree of a Hundred Horses.” The 
trunk is two hundred and four feet in circumference. 
He tells us that in Lombardy there is a cypress tree 
which is said to have been planted in the year of our 
Saviour’s birth, and he mentions others that are said to 
be from four thousand to six thousand years old. Other 
remarkable trees he describes are those that produce 
bread, butter, candles, vinegar, saccharin, and flour. 
He gives the palm for the most beautiful tree to the 
peepul, of Hindustan. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
HE April New England Magazine opens with a 
finely illustrated article on ‘‘The New England 
Governors in the Civil War,” by Elizabeth B. Bates. 
The writer admires the way in which the war governors 
in New England stood together through the troublesome 
times, irrespective of their personal opinions, each giv- 

ing his unqualified support to the Government. 

Charles Welsh writes on ‘‘ The Early History of Chil- 
dren’s Books in New England,” beginning with the very 
first appearance of juvenile literature and passing 
through the dreary period in the literary history of this 
country during the one hundred and sixty years which 
followed the landing of the Pilgrims. In fact, he says 
it was not until nearly a hundred years after that epoch 
that any special attempt was made in New England to 
provide literature for the children, so that the early set- 
tlers brought nothing with them in the way of knowl- 
edge of that sort of thing. Most of the books were, of 
course, religious. Of these, of course, the first was 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” which was printed in Bos- 
ton in 1681 and reprinted in 1706. 

An article which deals with quite a different section 
of the United States than New England is written by 
Calvin Dill Wilson, ‘‘ Through an Old Southern Coun- 
try.” He describes that part of Maryland which bor- 
ders on Pennsylvania and Delaware, chiefly famous 
nowadays as the home of the canvas-back duck, and 
which produced some fine men as well as ducks in 
early days. At the head of the Gunpowder River 
was a town named Joppa that was for many years 
the chief port of Maryland. Ships from all over the 
world came into its harbor, and it promised to be 
one of the leading towns of our country. But Balti- 
more began to loom up, and for many obscure reasons, 
never satisfactorily explained, Joppa lost ground, un- 
til now there is but a single house on its site. 





THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
ISS R. B. MORY begins the April Chautauquan 
with an article on ‘Women at the English 
Universities.” At Oxford there are about three thou- 
sand men and two hundred women students, and nearly 
the same number at Cambridge; at Cambridge the 
women being housed at Girton and Newnham Colleges 


and at Oxford in four halls—Somerville, Lady Margaret, 
St. Hugh’s, and St. Hilda’s. The earliest of these 
women colleges was Girton, opened twenty-six years 
ago. ‘These are only residence halls. At Cambridge 
most of the lectures are repeated to the women, and at 
Oxford the women attend the university lectures at the 
same time and place as the men, with the exception of 
Magdalen College, whose courses are still closed to 
them. The great question, of course, now mooted is 
the admission of women to degrees. The women are 
allowed to take the examinations just as the men do, 
but as yet they have not been allowed to take degrees. 

William E. Curtis describes the curious community 
at Calumet, a settlement on a sharp tongue of land 
projecting into the center of Lake Superior, on the 
north shore of Michigan, which is neither a town, nor a 
city, nor a village, and is yet, perhaps, the richest com- 
munity of its size in the world. It has nearly two thou- 
sand houses, twenty miles of streets, and eleven miles 
of macadam roadway. It is not incorporated, it has 
no organized form of government, but seems to get on 
perfectly well, without saloons or disorderly houses of 
any kind or without constables or courts. 

In a short paper on ‘Cooperation in Business” Mr. 
C. W. Whitney sketches the devices, more or less social- 
istic, which have been attempted in America to equalize 
the distribution of profits in business as between the 
proprietor and manufacturer and the working people. 
He gives in the course of his article Mr. De Vinne’s 
opinion that profit-sharing would not work, at least in 
his business. It had been thoroughly tried. 





LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


IPPINCOTT’S for April begins, as usual, with a 
novelette this month, entitled ‘‘The House of 
Pan,” by Anna R. Brown. Frank A. Burr tells about 
‘““The Men Who Impeached Andrew Johnson.” When 
the final vote was taken on the impeachment, on May 
26, 1868, thirty-five men voted that the President was 
guilty and nineteen opposed them and saved him. 
Frederick H. Dewey attempts to describe ‘“‘ How an 
Earthquake Looks and Feels.” His experience is chiefly 
gained in California, where the earthquakes are not un- 
common, but are seldom dangerous. Mr. Dewey says: 
“The sensation of an earthquake at sea is startling. 
The ship is shocked from stem to stern, and the first 
impression is that she has struck a rock. Ona railroad 
train in motion the sensation is that the wheels have 
run over a fair-sized stone, for it is a severejolt. In 
the lofty modern office-building the affrighted tenant 
fancies the edifice is swaying back to and fro over the 
periphery of about half a block, when in reality the 
oscillation is confined to a few inches, except in severe 
cases.” 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
HE Atlantic Monthly for April begins with an 
essay by Prof. John Fiske, entitled ‘‘ The Mys- 
tery of Evil”—needless to say a study of eminent ability. 
In it the writer reviews the conceptions of evil that 
have been held by theologists and philosophers, and 
while making no pretense of solving the problem and 
explaining the mystery, attempts to show how at any 
rate we can conceive that the presence of evil is neces- 
sary in the world if we are to know what good is—that 
is, he insists on the necessity of a contrast in any con- 
ception of good or goodness. 
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Mr. Samuel Harden Church contributes a tricenten- 
ary study of Oliver Cromwell, apropos of the three 
hundredth anniversary of Cromwell’s birthday, April 
25, 1899. Mr. Church is an ardent Cromwell worshiper, 
and concludes this article with a congratulatory assur- 
ance that this anniversary finds the Puritan’s fame 
“cleared from every unjust aspersion, his public acts 
illuminated by the purest patriotism, his work so well 
understood as to be full of inspiration for freemen in 
all ages, and his statue set among the sovereigns of 
England, of whom he was the greatest.” 

Prof. T. J. J. See writes on ‘* The Solar System in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries,” beginning with a new law 
of temperature, discovered by him, which sheds some 
new light on the theories of creation held by astrono- 
mers. There is another chapter of ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Julia Ward Howe,” and an article on the ‘Growth of 
the British Colonial Conception,” by W. A. Ireland. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


N another department we have quoted from two 
articles appearing in the March number of the 
North American—Demetrius C. Boulger’s study of the 
Chinese question and Charles A. Crampton’s paper on 
the present prospects of the sugar-cane industry in our 
new dependencies. 

Mr. Walter C. Hamm reviews the successive phases 
of negro suffrage in the South from the close of the 
Civil War down to the present day. First came the 
negro and carpet-bag governments of the decade end- 
ing in 1877; then succeeded an era of white domination 
maintained very generally by force and fraud; finally 
we have the adoption of educational qualifications of 
the suffrage in Mississippi, South Carolina, and Louisi- 
ana, with the probability that other States will follow. 
Negro suffrage has involved the whole country—not the 
South alone—in serious embarrassments, out of which 
the writer of this article can see but one straight road— 
namely, through a constitutional amendment making 
ability to read and write a suffrage requirement 
throughout the Union, and also making literacy the 
basis for the apportionment of members of the House of 
Representatives and of votes in the electoral college. 
Writing on the proposition to reéstablish the railroad 
pooling system in this country, Mr. H. T. Newcomb 
asserts that the opposition to such a system is largely 
based on a popular misconception of the efficacy of 
competition in reducing transportation charges. Then, 
too, the “‘trusts” and corporations which now profit 
from unjust discriminations see that a well-regulated 
pooling system would make such discriminations diffi- 
cult or impossible to obiain. Hence the opposition to 
these interests. 

Seldom has the emptiness of the popular cult known 
as “Christian science” been so mercilessly exposed as 
in the paper by Mr. William A. Purrington in this 
number of the North American. The quotations from 
Mrs. Eddy’s books ainply justify the writer's conclusion 
that publicity will be more effective than legislation in 
condemning such a system of ‘ faith.” 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s second article on ‘“‘ American- 
ism Versus Imperialism ” is devoted to the expansionist 
argument—which Mr. Carnegie characterizes as “ the 
one vital element of imperialism ”—that we owe a na- 
tional duty to subject races, ‘‘the white man’s burden.” 
Mr. Carnegie meets this argument with the contention 


that our people cannot elevate the Filipinos because we 
cannot live among them—at least, our women and chil- 
dren cannot, and the contact of our soldiers with the 
natives is likely to prove anything but elevating. 

Dr. Felix L. Oswald contributes an interesting com- 
parison between the results of ancient and modern 
battles in respect to loss of life, tending to show that 
the invention of gunpowder has made war less murder- 
ous than it was before. 

Alexander Sutherland, author of ‘The Origin and 
Growth of the Moral Instinct,” discusses some of the 
points raised in a recent criticism of his book by Gold- 
win Smith ; & paper written by the late Nelson Dingley 
on “The Sources of National Revenue” is published in 
this number ; ex-Senator Peffer writes on ‘‘ A Republic 
in the Philippines ;” the Rev. Dr. J. P. Jones, an 
American missionary in India, contributes the first of 
a series of articles on ‘British Rule in India ;” Leon 
Mead advocates the founding of a training-school of 
diplomacy at Washington ; John Gilmer Speed writes 
a rather caustic review of the operations of the news- 
paper correspondents in our war with Spain. 


THE FORUM. 


LSEWHERE in this number we have quoted from 

the articles on ‘“‘ Colonies and Other Dependen- 

cies,” by President C. K. Adams, “Influence of the War 

on Our Public Life,” by Prof. L. S. Rowe, and “Is Our 

Army Degenerate ?” by Col. A. S. Bacon, in the March 
Forum. 

Capt. H. C. Taylor, writing on the future of our navy, 
estimates that during the time prior to the establish- 
ment of a naval basis in the Philippines we should re- 
quire eight battleships in those waters to make head 
against the six that a possible combination of naval 
forces there might oppose to our fleet. 

Mark Twain frees his mind in this number in regard 
to the pay and clothes prescribed for our diplomatic 
servants by the Government at Washington. He says: 

‘‘For a long time we have been reaping damage from 
a couple of disastrous precedents. One is the precedent 
of shabby pay to public servants standing for the power 
and dignity of the republic in foreign lands; the other 
is a precedent condemning them to exhibit themselves 
officially in clothes which are not only without grace or 
dignity, but are a pretty loud and pious rebuke to the 
vain and frivolous costumes worn by the other officials. 
To our day an American ambassador’s official costume 
remains under the reproach of these defects. At a pub- 
lic function in a European court all foreign representa- 
tives except ours wear clothes which in some way dis- 
tinguish them from the unofficial throng and mark 
them as standing for their countries. But our repre- 
sentative appears ina plain black swallow-tail, which 
stands for neither country nor people. It has no nation- 
ality. It is found in all countries: it is as international 
as a night-shirt. It has no particular meaning ; but 
our Government tries to give it one: it tries to make it 
stand for republican simplicity, modesty, and unpre- 
tentiousness. Tries, and without doubt fails ; for it is 
not conceivable that this loud ostentation of simplicity 
deceives any one. When a foreigner comes among us 
and trespasses against our customs and our code of 
manners, we are offended, and justly so; but our Gov- 
ernment commands our ambassadors to wear abroad an 
official dress which is an offense against foreign man- 
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ners and customs, and the discredit of it falls upon the 
nation.” 

Mr. Edward Kelly outlines a borough system of city 
government similar in many respects to that of Paris. 

‘‘Letevery citizen have, within easy access of his home, 
a borough building to which he can address himself for 
all the social and municipal purposes of life. Let those 
who take an interest in improving social and municipal 
conditions find in such a building a place where they 
can meet and know one another. Let such a building 
be a ground upon which the city official can meet the 
citizen volunteer in those departments where coépera- 
tion between them is advantageous.” 

Prof. D. T. MacDougal gives reasons for considering 
life on other planets than ours as quite within the range 
of possibility, if not probability, although up to the 
present time there has been a lack of actual demonstra- 
tion leading to such a conclusion. For the required 
evidence we may look with hope to the investigations 
on the surface-markings of Mars now in progress. 

Dr. Felix L. Oswald takes a pessimistic view of the 
difficulties in the way of overcoming outlawry in Cuba. 
He calls the island ‘‘a lost Eden,” and predicts that large 
areas of it will not be wrested from the bushwhackers 
for years to come. 

The old idea of Liberian colonization for the Ameri- 
can negro is persistent. Mr. O. F. Cook, formerly a 
professor in Liberia College, advocates it in the March 
number of the Forum, holding, however, that the colo- 
nization societies should devote more attention to or- 
ganized efforts for aiding the colonists on their arrival 
in Liberia than to inducements to negroes to go there. 

The Hon. W. D. Bynum discusses ‘‘ Needed Reforms 
in Our Monetary System;” Mr. C. Wood Davis reviews 
the controversy of the statisticians over the American 
wheat supply; Mr. Norman Hapgood propounds a theory 
of dramatic criticism ; and the Hon. Charles Denby un- 
dertakes to tell us what is to be done with the Philip- 
pines, but is interrupted in the middle of what promises 
to be a very satisfactory article by his appointment on 
the Philippine commission. ; 





THE ARENA. 


N the March Arena Mr. William J. Strong, of 
] Chicago, presents the case of the railroad em- 
ployees who were ‘black-listed” for participation in 
the great strike of 1894. Photographic reproductions 
of parts of the evidence in the case accompany the text 
of Mr. Strong’s article. 

The Hon. John T. Kenney, a member of the Ohio 
Legislature that elected Senator Hanna, relates the 
doings of that body, not omitting certain alleged oc- 
currences that one would fail to find reported in the 
official record of proceedings. 

Mr. J. A. Kinghorn-Jones offers the following as a 
tentative scheme of government for our new posses- 
sions : 

“A. Inhabitants of districts shall appoint commit- 
tees to register occupants of all land. 

‘““B. Use only will constitute ownership of land. 

‘““C, No land shall be sold. 

‘“‘TD. Occupants shall retain only as much land as 
they can use, the remainder being open for settlement 
by others. 

‘‘. Land value shall be coined and pass into circu- 
lation. The United States Treasury to lend up to half 
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the value of the land to users, who will repay one-tenth 
of the amount of such loans each year. 

“F. In allotment of lands present occupants will 
have precedence; then other natives of the islands ; 
next, other inhabitants ; and, lastly, immigrants in the 
order of their arrival.” 

Mr. S. Ivan Toujoroff says of the growing friction be- 
tween Norway and Sweden : 

“The Norwegians are hotly intolerant of the Swedish 
claim of hegemony, or even of coérdinate government 
over Norway. During the past few years the separatist 
movement in Noway has been advancing at a rate which 
has alarmed more than one crowned head who rules 
over a compusite country. Only a short time ago the 
German Emperor quietly intimated to the Norwegian 
Parliament that it would have to deal with the armed 
power of the German empire if it undertook to employ 
force in its struggle for separation from Sweden. The 
Norwegians, however, were not very seriously alarmed 
by this imperial demonstration in the interest of exist- 
ing conditions, and, as if in flat defianceof the Kaiser’s 
warning, ended a long succession of separatist measures 
by decreeing that Norwegian vessels and public build- 
ings should carry a distinctively Norwegian flag, free 
from the odious emblems of unity with Sweden. This 
crowning act of aggression at Christiania convinced the. 
Swedish Government of the important facts that Nor- 
way was on the verge of revolt and that the separatist 
movement needed more drastic treatment than King 
Oscar, the conciliatory, had found it in his heart to em- 
ploy.” 

Mr. Charles Johnston describes the literary methods 
of Count Tolstoi; Mr. Bolton Hall contributes a bit of 
satire on private ownership of land, entitled ‘‘ Lords of 
the Air ;” Cora L. V. Richmond writes on ‘“ The Spirit- 
ualism of To-day ;” and Dr. W. R. Tuttle propounds the 
query, ‘‘ Does Education Produce Pessimists ?” 





THE COMING AGE. 
R. B. O. FLOWER’S new magazine has two in- 
teresting editorial ‘‘conversations” with Mr. 
William D. McCrackan and Mr. James A. Herne, re- 
spectively. Mr. McCrackan devotes his remarks to the 
discussion of the land question, while Mr. Herne dis- 
courses on the present outlook for the American drama, 

which he considers by no means dark. 

“The drama is moving onward and upward ; it is in 
a state of evolution. But by confusing the drama 
with anything in the form of entertainment that takes 
place in a theater, the people allow themselves to be 
misled. I believe the drama is healthier, stronger, and 
truer to-day than ever before, and I believe that there 
never was a time when there was so much good acting 
as to-day. I have never seen so much really good act- 
ing—stock acting—by average actors as there is in New 
York at the present time. The actors, for the most 
part, seem to be honestly trying to get down to the 
truth, and that is very hopeful.” 

There is a ‘Peace and Progress” symposium, in 
which the Rev. R. E. Bisbee, Ernest H. Crosby, and 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore participate. Each of these 
writers seems to take the Czar’s proposition at its full 
face value and to be fully convinced that the time for 
an aggressive forward movement of the advocates of 
international peace has arrived. 

The Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer writes on ‘The 
World’s Indebtedness to the Jew.” He says: 
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‘These people cannot in the future be subjected to 
severer ordeals than they have endured in the past. 
History witnesses to their indestructibility ; and we 
may be sure they will survive whatever strain they 
may be called on to endure in the struggle for existence. 
And more than this, notwithstanding the fury of their 
adversaries, the day will come, and is not far distant, 
when the world’s indebtedness to the Jews shall be 
universally acknowledged, and the long night of the 
great tribulation be ended for evermore.” 

Mr. E. P. Powell has constructed a skillful argument 
to prove the insanity of Napoleon, especially after 1807 ; 
Prof. Daniel Batchellor writes on ‘‘ Music in Relation 
to the Spiritual ;” Mrs. C. K. Reifsnider contributes a 
brief account of the work carried on by the railroad de- 
partment of the Young Men’s Christian Association ; 
and Dr. George D. Herron defines ‘“‘The Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
HE dominant interest in the March number of the 
Contemporary is, as usual, political and eco- 
nomic. A number of the principal articles have been 
already separately quoted elsewhere in these pages. 


MRS. FAWCETT ON COMPULSORY VACCINATION. 


Mrs. Fawcett defends the British Government for 
having relaxed the compulsory clauses of previous vac- 
cination acts. She points out that compulsion was 
adopted in 1853 on two grounds—namely, that thorough 
vaccination in infancy was an almost complete protec- 
tion against small-pox, and that universal infant vac- 
cination involved no risk to life or health. She con- 
siders both positions to have been proved erroneous. 
She also quotes statistics to prove that while the deaths 
from small-pox had been for years steadily decreasing, 
the “ vaccinal default,” or number of children unvac- 
cinated in proportion to the annual births, was as 
steadily increasing, from 4.9 per cent. in 1860 to 33 per 
cent. in 1878. ‘After thirty-two or forty-six years of 
nominal compulsion a very much smaller proportion 
of the infants born every year were actually vaccinated 
than was the case before the compulsory law was in 
the statute-book.” Conjoined with the rapidly increas- 
ing number of boards of guardians which refused to 
carry out compulsion, these figures justified the gov- 
ernment refusing to risk a violent conflict with the 
local authorities. Mrs. Fawcett strongly denounces 
the conduct of many magistrates toward the ‘ consci- 
entious objector.” She says : 

‘“*T am not an anti-vaccinator—that is, I believe that 
vaccination generally gives protection long enough at 
any rate to carry one safely through an epidemic ; but 
I have been nearer to being an anti-vaccinator than I 
ever was before since I have seen that the cause of vac- 
cination appears to require magistrates in the course of 
the discharge of their duties to insult and endeavor to 
perplex the poor and ignorant who appear before them 
to claim exemption.” 


THE MUSIC THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NEEDS. 


Felix Weingartner, of the Berlin Royal Opera, con- 
tinues his description of the symphony since Beethoven. 
He speaks in the highest termsof Hector Berlioz, whose 
merits were not appreciated until long after his death. 
Variations of a theme had been common enough, but 
‘*the dramatic psychological variation ” was, the writer 
declares, absolutely Berlioz’ own creation ; and in this 


sense he is held entitled to be called a predecessor of 
Wagner. ‘But this daring symphony writer and mas- 
ter of orchestration was not yet capable of taking that 
grand step which was reserved for Richard Wagner— 
namely, to let the music of his drama grow out of-the 
spirit of the poetry without troubling about the opera 
form.” Yet Berlioz was the real founder of the modern 
school. Liszt further developed the dramatic psycho- 
logical variation of a theme, and in his ‘‘Symphonic 
Poems” expressed the law that a piece of music must 
be a poem, springing from some poetical idea or mental 
impulse, but assuming a definite musical form. These 
symphonic poems of Liszt mark the modern direction 
since Beethoven, just as Brahms ends the neo-classical. 
Then in sublime elevation is seen the gigantic figure of 
Richard Wagner, whom no “school” touches and who 
stands hand in hand with Beethoven. The writer con- 
cludes with this advice to “‘ gifted and ambitious com- 
posers :” 

“Let your feelings, your thoughts, your ideas be great 
and noble, as great and noble as those of our great mas- 
ters ; then you will produce the right kind of works, 
and just as you produce them they will be right... . 
Brilliant technically is not enough. What we want is 
natural music, straightforward and powerful, sincerity 
and truth— ... ‘from the heart .. . to the heart.’” 


THE ITALIAN ARMY AS A MEANS OF EVANGELISM. 


How militarism helps on evangelism is illustrated in 
the life of Cavalier Luigi Capellini, founder and pastor 
of the Military Evangelical Church of Italy, as shortly 
sketched by G. Dalla Vecchia. This “Italian army 
evangelist,” who fought for Victor Emmanuel in 1860 
and 1866, chanced one day to come across a fragment of 
a New Testament, the reading of which changed him 
from Catholic to Protestant and made him an ardent 
evangelical propagandist. ‘‘He was fully convinced 
that the barracks were the most desirable field for the 
much-needed evangelization of Italy.” In 1873, in spite 
of fierce clerical opposition, he founded the Evangelical 
Military Church. Asa result the remark is sometimes 
heard, ‘‘All the regiment are becoming Protestant.” 
Open opposition in the barracks has now ceased, and 
‘*the Bible is to be found wherever there are soldiers.” 
The King knighted the evangelist in 1884 and promoted 
him in 1890. Before his death the Bible was read in 
the remotest parts of Italy. Colporteurs in the re- 
mote districts meet some one who speaks of the Bible, 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is an ex- 
soldier who was in the Evangelical Military Church. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE March number of the Nineteenth Century 
offers a somewhat low average of interest, un- 
broken by any marked literary or social eminence. 


LINE OF CLEAVAGE BETWEEN ENGLISH PARTIES. 


Mr. T. E. Kebbel asks, ‘‘Is the party system breaking 
up?” He answers : 

‘““The party system is disorganized now, but, so far 
from being exhausted, materials seem to exist for its 
reconstruction in more than ordinary abundance, and 
that in a singularly well-defined and cohesive form. 
... There is a radical party in the country growing 
in strength every day with faith in its own principles, 
and seemingly prepared to face a long period of oppo- 
sition in the persecution of them. On the two questions 
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. [have mentioned—the House of Lords and the Church 
of England—they will be whole-hearted ; and these will 
be quite enough to find food for party for at least an- 
other generation.” 

' TRADE DISPUTES AND THE BRITISH NAVY. 


Mr. A. S. Hurd writes upon the retardation of the 
navy by the machinists’ strike. The year 1898-99 will 
close without a single battleship being added to the ef- 
fective list of the navy. But for the trade dispute the 
navy would be stronger to-day than it is by twelve war- 
ships: five battleships, three first-class cruisers, one 
second-class cruiser, three third-class cruisers. ‘If war 
with an alliance of two or more powers had become in- 
evitable during the past year, the navy would have been 
seriously handicapped in consequence.” Nevertheless, 
England is making up leeway as quickly as possible. 
During the present financial year no fewer than sixteen 
first-class battleships are under construction, all of 
which are expected to be flying the pennant in 1902. 
The entire total for the year of armored ships under 
construction is twenty-eight. 

PLEA FOR A BRITISH NORDRACH. 


Mr. James Arthur Gibson insists that the Nordrach 
cure of consumption by means of high feeding and 
plenty of open air is quite practicable in Great Britain. 
He kindly details the diet and general regimen suitable 
for a consumptive patient. He pleads for the establish- 
ment of a British sanatorium. He urges that climate 
has nothing to do with the matter. 

“ All that is absolutely necessary is (1) a spot in the 
country where pure air is to be had, (2) well away from 
smoke, dust, traffic, and excitement, where the patients 
may lead the quiet, unconventional lives so necessary 
to their well-being; (3) the proper treatment, and (4) 
(but most important) the man to honestly carry it out. 
These four things are indispensable ; nothing else is. 

. I should suggest that one thousand pounds a year 
at least should be given to the doctor. . . . A complete 
sanatorium for forty patients . . . should not cost more 
than five or six thousand pounds at the outside.” 

He holds that it will be the duty of the state to under- 
take such measures as may be necessary for the cure, 
prevention, and final eradication of the disease. 


THE REAL MENELIK AND ADOWA. 


Vicomte de Poncins, writing from personal impres- 
sions in Abyssinia in 1897-98, sets to work to destroy 
“the Menelik myth.” The real Negus is no highly 
civilized patron such as he is often portrayed. He is ‘“‘a 
fortunate adventurer, who has raised himself by person- 
al valor to a supreme rank in his country; who has 
gathered and held the force necessary to maintain that 
supremacy. In Africa this implies ferocity, cunning, 
intelligence, and luck.” He has tried to replace the old 
feudalism of the chiefs by a new feudalism altogether 
dependent on himself. He likes to be thought a pioneer 
of civilization, but he has been too successful against 
Italy to carry out that réle: 

‘“‘The victory has been disastrous to European pres- 
tige ; it has destroyed the fear of the white man which 
was instinctive in the negro mind. The Abyssinian 
draws no distinctions between the various European 
nations—they are all whites and as such worthy of ha- 
tred ; they were all, in his opinion, defeated at Adowa, 
and may henceforth be regarded with contempt and in- 
sulted at pleasure. The salutary lesson of Magdala is 
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completely forgotten, and not an Ethiopian but believes 
that his race has nothing to learn from us. Menelik 
may desire to foster European civilization, but the 
whole consenus of national opinion is against him, and 
I do not hesitate to say that the victory of Adowa has 
raised Abyssinian pride to such a point that the country 
has become inaccessible to all progress.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


A grewsome historical document has been translated 
from the Chinese by Prof. R. K. Douglas and presented 
here in English dress. It is a description by an eye- 
witness of the sack of Yangchow in 1644 by the Man- 
chus. It is a story full of the kind of horrors which the 
Turks practiced in Bulgaria and Armenia. 

The Comte de Calomne describes the French judicial 
system, which costs twenty-five million francs a year 
but which is very badly overstaffed and underpaid. He 
suggests many reforms, of which the chief is this: ‘‘ In- 
stead of the paid thousands we have now, a few hun- 
dred would suffice. The idea of having single judges 
in the courts is gaining ground.” 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 
| the March Fortnightly Mr. Wilfrid Ward dis- 
cusses the relations of Vatican and Quirinal from 
the Catholic point of view. He comments on the over- 
tures now made to the papacy by ministers and ex-min- 
isters desirous of ending the abstention of Catholic 
voters and of securing their aid against the forces of 
disorder. He refers to a pamphlet by an ex-minister 
which suggests the cession to the Popeof a strip of land 
on the right bank of the Tiber, with a railroad to the 
sea, and a capital sum down in place of a yearly salary. 
Mr. Ward’s answer to these overtures is that the anti- 
clericalists have not shown themselves negotiators 
worthy of confidence. ‘‘T'o shut up the clubs and bully 
the priests and bishops one day and the next to ask for 
an alliance is a policy which is hardly consistent.” He 
thus describes the situation and a possible way out: 
“At present each side mistrusts the other. The 
government knows that it has for years harassed the 
Church, and suspects that at bottom Catholics would 
be glad of any opportunity of striking at it. The Cath- 
olics mistrust a government which has for years taken 
every excuse to deprive them of their property. If the 
government undid some of its wrongs, ceased to harass 
the clergy, and to refuse their exequatur without just 
cause to make unfounded charges against the Catholic 
committees; if it gradually, but systematically, re- 
stored to the Church even a portion of the property of 
which she has been deprived, carried out some of the 
suggestions made in the pamphlet from which I have 
quoted, legalized the religious orders, tried to act as 
the genuine ally of the Church in securing respect for 
religion, it might gradually restore the confidence which 
the fanaticism of the past has wrecked. That force 
would be removed which has driven some Catholics to 
republican sympathies.” 


LORD CARNARVON’S HOME-RULE POLICY. 


An unsigned article reviews Lord Carnarvon and 
home rule in the light of the ‘‘ Life” of Parnell. The 
writer sums up: 

‘We now know for certain that Carnarvon was at the 
time of his appointment and had been for some years 
in favor of a policy of home rule for Ireland. It is 
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equally clear that he was chosen for the post of lord 
lieutenant on that account. It is admitted that his 
negotiations with Parnell were made known to and ap- 
proved by Lord Salisbury. It is certain also that the 
appointment of Carnarvon and the belief that he was in 
favor of home rule and that he was pledged to support 
this view in the cabinet was the main motive for the 
Irish vote in the English borough elections being given 
to Tory candidates. It is equally certain that when the 
results of the elections were known and when the future 
policy to Ireland was discussed and determined by the 
government Carnarvon’s policy was rejected and a 
policy of renewed coercion was determined on, and that 
Carnarvon’s resignation was due to this.” 

Pending the publication of his correspondence with 
the premier, the writer finds two possible explanations 
of Lord Salisbury’s attitude: either ‘he really was 
earnestly and honestly keeping an open mind on the 
subject,” or he was at heart adverse to home rule, and 
only “used Carnarvon as a convenient tool” to ease the 
position and lure the Irish vote. The writer prefers the 
second alternative. He expresses the belief that Lord 
Carnarvon’s tenure of office was the precursor of the 
ultimate success of his home-rule policy. 


A TEST FOR FRENCH FRIENDSHIP. 


‘““ Diplomaticus” surveys the progress of Anglo-French 
negotiations under the heading, ‘‘Is It Peace?” He is 
skeptical. M.Cambon’s proposal relative to access to 
the upper reaches of the Nile have, he says, been the 
subject of long discussion with Lord Salisbury. He 
continues : 

‘A decision is said to have been arrived at of which 
the precise nature has been the burden of various ru- 
mors. All, however, agree that a very substantial con- 
cession has been made to France. In one quarter it has 
been whispered that the Niger precedent has been strict- 
ly followed, with the result that France has obtained 
certain commercial stations on the Upper Nile. In an- 
other it is said that she has been allowed a strip of ter- 
ritory jutting out from her frontier at the eastern water- 
shed of the Ubanghi to one of the tributaries of the 
Upper Nile. A third denies the whole Nile theory, and 
affirms that as compensation for the abandonment of 
her claims in that direction France has been given a 
large slice of territory in the northwest equal to the 
total area of France herself. This, of course, means 
the better part of Darfur, with a free hand generally 
in the hinterland of Tripoli.” 

The writer objects to any of these concessions. He 
points to the growing unfriendliness of French feeling. 
He declares that M. Zola was practically recalled to 
Paris from London by the French Government because 
his Anglophile utterances were held to jar on the 
Franco-Russian fétes. ‘‘The present widespread de- 
nunciation of England” and the advocacy of a German 
aliance are but the precipitation of long-standing 
passions. The point of the article lies in these closing 
sentences: 

“Tf France really desires a rapprochement with us, 
let her do what she has never done in the last twenty 
years—make some concession tous. . . . Let her sell to 
us her rights on the ‘French shore’ of Newfoundland.” 


TRAGEDY NOT NECESSARILY PESSIMISTIC. 


Mr. William Archer writes on pessimism and tragedy. 
This is his text : 
““My contention is—to put it briefly and at once— 





that tragedy is not necessarily an expression of personal 
gloom, any more than comedy is necessarily an ebulli- 
tion of personal gayety, and that a work of imagination 
makes for optimism or pessimism in the reader, not in 
virtue of the gayety or gloom of its story, but rather 
in virtue of its inherent vitality or 1ack of vitality, the 
bracing or ‘lowering’ quality of the spirit which an- 
imates it.” 

He finds tragedy, but no pessimism, in ‘‘Gésta Ber- 
ling’s Saga” and in ‘‘The Open Question,” while he is 
painfully impressed with the pessimism of Sudermann’s 
“Regina” and Meredith’s ‘‘ Ordeal of Richard Feverel.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Demetrius C. Boulger defends the Congo State from 
recent assaults of critics, maintains that the state has 
‘done well, though not all well,” and urges that it be 
left to work out the black problem itself. He hints 
that England has enough to do in Asia and should 
leave central Africa alone. 

Maj. A. G. Spilsbury gives his version of the ‘‘ Tour- 
maline” expedition for the opening of the Sus, and 
laments the disposition of Lord Salisbury to yield to 
the Sultan of Morocco while other powers are squeezing 
him to their hearts’ content. 

Mabel C. Birchenough writes on Jean Ingelow, 
whom she takes to be above all things as a poet “the 
singer of the English landscape.” 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


HE condition of the English Liberal party gravely 
exercises the contributors to the Westminster. 
The first paper deals with ‘“‘ Liberals and Cross-Cur- 
rents,” and expresses the fear that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s election as leader is not and cannot be 
conducive to the general well-being of the party. Mr. 
Dudley S. A. Cosby, in the ‘Independent Section,” 
tells how he would reunite the Liberal party. He wants 
a new leader and a new party of definite and outspoken 
principles. Tosum up: 
‘A strong and just foreign policy will be linked with 
a policy of social reform at home, of which the question 
of the House of Lords and the disestablishmont of the 
state church (in the interests of a pure religion) will be 
the most prominent features, and in-which such ques- 
tions as the ‘taxation of ground-rents’ and the taking 
over by the state of railroads and, what may be called 
for want of a better word, ‘all other necessities of life,’ 
will form the leading features of their programme.” 


A PICTURESQUE AMENITIES PARTY. 


Mr. Richardson Evans describes the steps being taken 
to enable local authorities in England to put down 
“advertising disfigurement.” He rejoices that ‘for the 
first time in English history a party has been formed 
within the House of Commons for the express purpose 
of defending” what he calls the ‘picturesque amen- 
ities.” This is the title he gives to a committee formed 
to further his project. He insists that ‘there is as 
much popular demand for authoritative treatment of 
the advertising disfigurement question as for nine out 
of ten of the reforms that have been consecrated in the 
statute-book.” He is prepared to grant that 5 per cent. 
of the public want to keep the disfiguring advertise- 
ments, sky-signs, etc., that 40 per cent. are indifferent 
with a leaning to toleration, 40 per cent. indifferent 
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with-a leaning to dislike, while 10 per cent. are languidly 

and 5 per cent. strongly opposed to them. He holds this 

represents a net force strong enough to compel legis- 

lation. All lovers of scenery will welcome the endeavor 

to cleanse the landscape of these blots of commercialism. 
THE TWO ROUSSEAUS. 

Mr. Walter Emm concludes a study of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau with the paragraph : 

‘¢ As we read the story of his life we seem to be in the 
presence of two men—one weak, petulant, and very hu- 
man, with a romantic and impulsive temperament, an 
undisciplined and ill-regulated mind, demoralized by 
the absence of home restraints and cruel treatment 
during the most impressionable period of his youth, 
with no moral ballast to counteract inherited weak- 
nesses, and from the first handicapped by a torturing 
and incurable malady ; the other, Rousseau, the fearless 
prophet, waging a splendid battle against tyranny and 
injustice in high places, inspired by a strong sympathy 
with the oppressed and a lofty ideal of social and na- 
tional life, and withal a powerful moral and spiritual 
force, who stemmed the tide of materialism in France 
and roused the nation from a deadly lethargy and de- 
spair.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. W. Howard Campbell describes the work of 
famine relief in South India and quotes the remark of 
an old ryot: ‘It is a blessing that we live under this 
government. In the old Mogul times we should have 
fallen like leaves.” 

Priscilla E. Moulder bewails the unfortunate indus- 
trial position of women and believes the resolute sup- 
pression of sweating only possible by insisting on an 
act of Parliament fixing a minimum wage and a maxi- 
mum working week for all classes of adult woman 
labor. 

Mr. Robert Ewen presses for ‘‘open doors for trade” 
in England in the shape of free banking and the aboli- 
tion of the Bank of England’s monopoly. 

Ellis Ethelmer’s paper on ‘Fear as an Ethic Force” 
is little else than a plea for an ethics disjoined from 
religion. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


R. WILLIAM WALSH’S indictment of secret 
societies in the Church of England receives 
special notice elsewhere. 


THE UNHAPPY PLIGHT OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


Mr. H. C. Thompson, who inveighed last month 
against the government of the Chartered Company, 
now exposes “the misgovernment of the Transvaal.” 
Very earnest warning is given to President Kruger of 
what may follow on his obduracy. This is his counsel : 

‘‘People won’t settle in a country where they are to 
be kept forever under a political disability, and until 
there is a free influx of an artisan population the tend- 
ency will continue, which is every day becoming more 
apparent, of the concentration not only of the land, but 
of all the resources of the country, in a few hands, so 
that the working classes will in time become doubly 
enslaved, politically to the Boers, financially to the 
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companies. The poorer mines are now being compelled 
to shut down and are being bought up by the various 
mining groups; so, too, is the land. One great firm 
alone is said to own more than two million acres. In a 
few years more two or three firms will possess the 
whole Transvaal, and the bulk of the people will be 
merely engaged in working it for them at a wage, the 
owners, for the most part, having their permanent 
homes in Europe. There is little enough of independ- 
ence of spirit even now in Johannesburg, and there 
will be far less then. What the burghers ought to do 
is to encourage the healthy development of a sturdy 
working-class element, to foster immigration, not to 
repress it, and to give facilities for the opening up of 
as Many new mines as possible, so as to replace the 
stagnation which at present prevails by a healthy com- 
petition.” 


A NEW ROLE FOR LORDS CURZON AND CROMER. 


“The Future of the House of Commons” is speculated 
upon by a ‘“ Radical M. P.” with his usual raciness. He 
comments on the lack of party discipline which even 
Mr. Gladstone could not maintain, and which Mr. 
Chamberlain’s successful mutiny has made still more 
precarious : 

“Mr. Chamberlain’s réle of Satan has turned out a 
screaming success. He has reversed the poetic justice 
of the Miltonic legend. The faithful and the fallen 
angels are each in the wrong place. It is not the rebel 
and his crew who have to face the ‘hideous ruin and 
combustion,’ the ‘adamantine chains,’ and the ‘ penal 
fire.’ It is the front opposition bench Gabriels, and 
Michaels, and Raphaels, and Liberal seraphs generally 
who are sprawling over the ‘burning marl,’ while 
Beelzebub is perched up aloft in the seat of the scorn- 
ful.” 

The writer asks whether the work of Liberalism is 
done, and answers, No. The working classes have to be 
raised in the scale of culture: ‘every human being in 
this country should and must be essentially cultured.” 
‘Radical M. P.” complains that his countrymen are 
throwing away on conquest abroad the millions needed 
for education at home. 

‘““We are throwing away men and services, as well as 
money, from my point of view. I think Lords Curzon 
and Cromer would be better’, though perhaps less glit- 
teringly, employed at Whitechanel or the New Cut or 
in the slums of Manchester or Glasgow than at Calcutta 
or Cairo.” 

The writer fears that ‘“‘unless some powerful person- 
ality presents itself” the House of Commons will drift 
out of the safety of parties into the perilous chaos of 


groups. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Dreyfus affair is still kept well to the fore. Sir 
Godfrey Lushington discusses and reprobates the con- 
duct of M. Dupuy and M. Beaurepaire. Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare presents fresh evidence of the complicity of 
the Latin Church in the Dreyfus case. The editor re- 
tails with much amusement ‘the sins of the syndicate” 
as seriously described by the anti-Dreyfusite press. 

Dr. Barry’s distinction between Gallicanism, or Latin- 
ism, and Romanism is noticed in another department. 
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THE FRENCH AND ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
N BRUNETIERE’S many distractions entailed by 
1 |. the Dreyfus case and its developments have 
not apparently had the effect of making him neglect 
his famous review. The February numbers are fully 
equal to and perhaps even above the high standard at- 
tained by this repository of the best thought in France. 
M. Dastre’s article on pearls is dealt: with elsewhere. 
EGYPTIAN FINANCE. 

M. Lévy contributes to the first February number a 
masterly study on the history of the Egyptian finances. 
He explains how patiently England has, step by step, 
endeavored to render illusory the financial control es- 
tablished on behalf of the other great powers of Europe, 
though he does not say that the effect of the inter- 
national control was not to the advantage of Egypt in 
so far as it locked up uselessly large sums of money 
which England wished to devote to Egypt’s agricultural 
and commercial development. It has been well said 
that what Egypt wants are two things—justice and 
water; and M. Lévy explains very impartially the 
efforts which Lord Cromer and the Egyptian Govern- 
ment have made and are making to give the country 
the priceless blessing of irrigation by means of the 
great dam, of which the foundation-stone was laid by 
the Duke of Connaught the other day. In conclusion, 
M. Lévy seeks to ascertain impartially what influence 
the growing preponderance of England in Egypt has 
had and still has on the development of Egyptian 
finance. He admits that the financial credit of Eng- 
land, now the highest in the world, has been of great 
service to Egypt and has facilitated the various con- 
versions of the Egyptian debt. 

GERMAN COLONIAL METHODS. 

M. Vié has a short paper on the impressions which he 
received during his travels in the German colonies. It 
is curious, by the way, to see that he has no illusions 
about the colonies of his own country, which, he says, 
flatter French vanity, but which, in fact, are not 
colonies, but merely a very fine colonia: administration. 
Bismarck once said that ‘‘ England has both colonies 
and colonists, France has colonies without colonists, 
and Germany has colonists without colonies.” This was 
truer of Germany when it was said some years ago than 
it is now, forin the interval Germany has largely added 
to her colonial empire. The development of the German 
colonies is primarily caused by the notable growth of 
the home population and the tierce struggle for a liveli- 
hood at home. The curious thing, however, is that the 
largest and most important German colonies are still 
to be found in foreign countries or in the colonies of 
foreign countries. ‘Thus in the United States the 
strength of the German vote is well known to all poli- 
ticians, and exercises a profound though unseen in- 
fluence on the policy not only of the President, but also 
of Congress. We find these German colonies, too, in 
the Antilles and in the Spanish-American republics of 
South America. Unlike the Jews, the Germans are 
capable of attaining success in agriculture as well as in 
every kind of commercial operation. Thecolonial policy 
of Germany is not, like that of France, devoted to the 
acquisition of new territory merely as territory. Thus 
the acquisition of Kiao-Chau was not done at all for the 
sake of the comparatively small number of square 


miles of territory, but for the sake of getting «center 
and a point for the development of German commerce 
in China. 

THE NEWFOUNDLAND DIFFICULTY. 


It is interesting to have from M. Fauchille, in the 
second February number, a clear statement of the 
French case in regard to Newfoundland. It is impor- 
tant to distinguish between the question of the fisher- 
ies and the French shore question. M. Fauchille goes 
over the familiar ground of the various treaties, begin- 
ning with the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, on which the 
French rights in Newfoundland are ultimately based. 
The two main difficulties between France and England 
in respect to Newfoundland are: (1) Whether the French 
fishing rights cover lobsters as well as cod ; (2) whether 
the structures erected by the French on the French 
shore are permanent or temporary. M. Fauchille, of 
course, admits that a lobster is not a fish nowadays, but 
he pleads that the treaty of Utrecht should be inter- 
preted according to current usage at that time—a prin- 
ciple which if applied to all treaties would probably 
have some startling results. Moreover, M. Fauchille 
does not cite any natural-history book published later 
than 1626 in support of the contention that a lobster 
was regarded as a fish in 1713, nearly a hundred years 
later. The truth is that in 1713 there were no lobsters 
in Newfoundland waters, and so nothing was said 
about them in the treaty. M. Fauchille also throws 
scorn on Lord Salisbury’s contention that the French 
only have fishing rights and that fishing does not in- 
clude trapping in pots. As regards the other question 
of the French shore, M. Fauchille asserts that the dec- 
laration of 1783 authorizes the French fishermen not 
only to construct buildings, but also to repairthem, and 
it forbids British subjects from interfering with the 
buildings during the absence of the French in win- 
ter. This certainly seems to imply that buildings of a 
permanent nature were contemplated. The English 
complaint, of course, has been that the French, being 
only allowed to set up temporary buildings for dealing 
with fish, went on to put up permanent buildings, 
which interfered with the development of the mineral 
resources of Newfoundland. 


A FRENCHMAN IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


M. Bellessort gives a very unfavorable account of the 
native races in the Philippines, though he considers 
that the war served to develop their energies and to 
give them a moral strength which they did not have 
before. Their faces he describes as doleful or stupid, 
and their character, he says, is false, idle, and avaricious. 





NOUVELLE REVUE. 
ADAME ADAM'S review for February is, per- 
haps, hardly so interesting as usual, but on the 

whole it fairly maintains its reputation. 
The place of honor in the first February number is 


_given to a short paper by M. Le Myre de Vilers on a 


forthcoming work by M. Pavie, the well-known ex- 
plorer. To judge by this account, the work when com- 
pleted will long remain the standard authority on Indo- 
China. According to M. Le Myre de Vilers, M. Pavie 
was an ideal explorer who loved the natives and knew 
how to make them love him. M. Pavie sees in Cam- 
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bodia the land of Ophir, mentioned in the Bible, to 
which Solomon sent ships and which Ulysses visited. 


CHARITY. 


M. Elbert continues his series of papers on French 
charitable efforts. As is well known, the operations of 
private charity in France are somewhat limited owing 
to the existence of the Assistance Publique, and M. 
Elbert pleads most eloquently for the supplementing 
of official effort by a personal charity which would 
busy itself with individuals, putting the rich in direct 
contact with the poor, as a doctor is brought to a sick 
person, and promoting that personal sympathy and 
what may be called flexibility of relief which no official 
system, however well organized, can afford. In this 
connection it may be well to mention M. de Pouvour- 
ville’s article on the Green Cross. This is an organiza- 
tion for caring for the French soldiers from the colonies 
who have been discharged from the colors and find 
themseives without resources. As the state apparently 
does nothing for these poor fellows, efforts are being 
made to provide for their necessities, and one of Madame 
de Pompadour’s old chaéteaux at Sévres has been hired 
for their accommodation. M. de Pouvourville pleads 
for twenty-five thousand dollars to buy the chateau, 
and adds that each invalidated soldier costs one hun- 
dred dollars a year. 





REVUE DE PARIS. 


XCEPT for M. Lavisse’s article on Anglo-French 

relations, noticed elsewhere at length, there is 

not very much of great interest in the Revue de Paris. 

Curiously enough, nearly everything of importance 

seems to be concentrated in the first February number. 
THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA. 

Dr. Kramarsch, a member of the Reichsrath and of 
the Bohemian Diet, in estimating the future of the 
dual monarchy, foresees danger from the violent parti- 
sans of the triple alliance in Austria. He is evidently 
afraid that they will become the blind tools of Germany. 
Indeed, he says frankly that the spread of ‘‘ Pangerman- 
ism,” if it really threatened Austria’s. national exist- 
ence, would necessarily have to be checked by the other 
powers of Europe. That, he considers, is Austria’s 
great protection. For the rest, he sees that what 
Austria needs is less bureaucratic routine and more 
energy. She wants a statesman who will give unity 
and strength to her aims both in military and in com- 
mercial affairs. The national development, intellectual 
and material, must be based on the formula, ‘‘No 
privileged nation ; Austria for all her peoples.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Among other articles may be mentioned a most 
amusing account of the University of Salamanca and 
its bachelors by M. Reynier, and a careful study by 
M. Ernest Daudet of the famous “ Chambre Introuva- 
ble,” elected in August, 1815, and its dissolution in Sep- 
tember, 1816. The second February number is only, 
remarkable for another installment of Balzac letters 
addressed to Madame Hanska. They are dated from 


September 17, 1837, to July 15, 1839. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


LL the leading Italian reviews have articles this 
month suggested by the peace conference. ‘The 
question of the presence or no of a papal delegate at 
the conference is exciting great interest in the penin- 
sula, and, unhappily, much angry controversy. 

In the Rassegna Nazionale (February 16) the well- 
known publicist who writes under the nom de plume 
of ‘‘EKleutero” pleads for the admission of the Pope to 
the conference on the distinct understanding that he 
attends not as a temporal sovereign, but as the Vicar of 
Christ and the head of the greatest Church on earth. 

On the other hand, in the Nuova Antologia Profess- 
or Zaruchelli, of Siena, after discussing exhaustively 
the constitutional position of the Pope under the law 
of guarantees, declares that Leo XIII. has no right 
whatever to representation in a conference of sover- 
eigns only, and that if he be invited the King of Italy 
should regard the action as a direct insult to himself. 
Moreover, the professor goes on to declare with much 
vehemence that even in his purely religious capacity he 
cannot see how the Pope can claim any rights beyond 
those belonging to the heads of any other Christian 
denomination, and he is convinced that his presence 
would only be a source of moral weakness to the con- 
ference itself. 

The Civilta Cattolica (February 18), wisely avoiding 
the immediate controversy, contents itself with point- 
ing out in a historical sketch how both in the Middle 
Ages and in modern times the popes have continually 
played the part of mediator between nations in the 
interests of peace. 

The Rassegna Nazionale hails Don Lorenzo Perosi, 
the young Italian composer, as the supreme genius who 
is to save the country from the accusation of decadence 
in art. In an interesting sketch of his personality the 
author speaks of him as a true mystic, as one whose 
whole work is a perpetual and passionate contemplation 
of the things of God. ‘ Who,” he writes, ‘‘ seeing him 
so modest and unconscious in the midst of the tri- 
umphs that surround him, with his kindly, smiling 
face, like that of a child, can believe that he is in the 
presence of a contemporary of Gabriele d’Annunzio ? 
As for me, the first time I met him I felt that his soul 
was in opposition to the decadence of our times, and 
that our art was sickly and unreal in comparison with 
the fresh and vigorous inspiration which bursts from 
his soul.” Of ‘La Gioconda,” d’Annunzio’s latest 
play, Signor de Gistille writes in the same number 
with cautious praise. As an acting play he regards it 
as superior to ‘‘La Citt&é Morta,” more human and 
more poetic. But, like its predecessor, it is overshad- 
owed by a sense of fatality, which to the modern reader 
can never be very convincing. 

To the Nuova Antologia Signor Bosdari contributes 
a long and laudatory criticism on Rudyard Kipling, “a 
giant who has arisen in the Anglo-Saxon world.” He 
can think of no one with whom to compare him save 
Homer ! 

The Civilta Cattolica (February 18) contains a most 
learned and exhaustive article on the much-debated 
question, ‘‘When does the new century begin?” sum- 
ming up all that can be said on both sides. 
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BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


The Fight for Santiago. By Stephen Bonsal. 8vo, pp. 
xxviii—543. New York: Doubleday & McClure 
Company. $2.50. 

Mr. Stephen Bonsal is a trained observer and a fasci- 
nating writer. His book is strictly a military contribution. 
It is above all a tribute to the American private soldier, 
who, in Mr. Bonsal’s opinion, was the man chiefly entitled 
to credit for what was accomplished by our troops last sum- 
mer. In so far as fundamental blame is to be assigned for 
the unreadiness of the American army for its work, Mr. 
Bonsal lays the responsibility at the door of Congress,—not 
the last Congress, but all Congresses, for years past. And 
Congress was nothing else than the exponent of the country 
itself. Mr. Bonsal does not think it worth while to enlarge 
the area of controversy, and is not much concerned with 
disputes about the merits of this or that leader. He gives 
us a fine description of the work of the army, and it will 
hold its place as one of the really good books that the war 
year has produced. Inasmuch as Mr. Bonsal did not seem 
to be occupied with the generals and their rivalries, it is a 
curious fact that he has stirred them up very much by cer- 
tain allusions that are strongly criticised. 


In Cuba with Shafter. By John D. Miley. 12mo, pp. 
238. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Lieutenant Miley left San Francisco with General Shaf- 

ter as a member of his staffon the outbreak of the Spanish- 

American War, and remained with him throughout the 

Santiago campaign. His book purports to be a systematic 

account of the Santiago expedition, and is, presumably, a 

statement representing General Shafter’s personal views. 

What Mr. Miley omits is perhaps the most conspicuous 

part of his narration. 

The Spanish-American War. The Events of the War 
Described by Eye Witnesses. 8vo, pp. 228. Chica- 
go: Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.50. 

This little volume, which appears anonymously, is edited 
from the writing of newspaper correspondents, principally 
those who served the Associated Press during the late war. 
It is limited strictly to the military and naval action of the 
war period, and its account runs by days from February 15, 
the date of the explosion of the Maine, to August 13, the date 
of the capture of Manila. The book contains a good many 
pictures, and its direct and condensed newscharacter makes 
it convenient and valuable for reference. 


The Story of the War of 1898. By W. Nephew King. 
With Introductory Chapters by O. O. Howard and 
Robley D. Evans. Large oblong folio, pp. 322. New 
York: Peter Fenelon Collier. $15. 

The most sumptuous volume by far that has yet appeared 
in record of the events of our war against Spain, is issued by 
Mr. Collier, the publisher of Collier’s Weekly. The book opens 
like a great spread eagle, and it is forty inches across the 
double page. It is, in fact, a portfolio, the great size of the 
book being due to the character of the illustrations, a num- 
ber of which are beautiful specimens of color printing. 
While this volume is, above all, a picture book, the text is 
by no means to be despised. Lieut. W. Nephew King of 
the Navy has written a clear and faithful narrative. The 
illustrations in color are reproduced from paintings by 
Christy, Redwood, Reuterdahl, Tyler, Stoopendaal and Pan- 
sing. The half-tone pictures, many of them very notable, 
especially those of the wrecked ships of Cervera’s squadron, 
are from photographs by Hemment and others. There are 
also a number of full-page illustrations reproduced in half- 


tone from drawings by well-known illustrators. The volume 
is unwieldy, but it is meritorious in the most unqualified 
sense. It weighs eighteen pounds! 


War Poems: 1898. Compiled by the California Club. 
With Illustrations by W. H. Bull and Gordon Ross. 
8vo, pp. 147. San Francisco : The Murdock Press. $1. 


The patriotic gentlemen of the California Club, pre- 
sumably led in the matter by Mr. Irving M. Scott of San 
Francisco, who signs the preface, have taken the trouble to 
edit and publish a volume of American war poems pertain- 
ing to the events of last year. The collection is made, of 
course, from the periodicals and newspapers.. The more 
ambitious contributions are followed by a lot of so-called 
“war jingles.” It shakes one’s confidence a little in this col- 
lection to find the most famous jingle of the whole war 
period omitted. The one rhyme of deathless quality that 
swept the United States last May after its prompt recogni- 
tion by the New York Sun was credited to Kansas. It 
began: ‘Oh, Dewey was the morning!’? We take it for 
granted that everybody knows the rest. We would suggest 
that the public exhaust this first edition promptly, so as to 
compel the California Club to print a new and revised one 
in which to include a good many more bits of verse. Mr. 
Irving M. Scott of San Francisco would probably not take it 
amiss if American patriots should send in to him the fugitive 
pieces that they had clipped from the poetry corner of their 
favorite paper, in order to give his committee the largest 
possible range of selection, if indeed they should decide to 
enlarge the book. 


The Pearl of the Antilles. By Frederic M. Noa. 16mo, 
pp. 97. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. 
This very small book, that one might easily read in half 

an hour, contains a remarkably accurate picture of Cuban 

political conditions in the past, in justification of the move- 
ment for Cuban independence. 


The Sinking of the ‘‘Merrimac.” By Richmond Pear- 
son Hobson. 12mo, pp. 306. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.50. = 
Mr. Hobson’s charmingly written and intensely inter- 

esting account of the sinking of the Merrimac, which has 

appeared in the Century magazine, is now accessible in book 
form. It may be safely relied upon that this book will be 
treasured by American boys for several generations to come. 

This remark is not intended to imply that the fathers of 

those boys will not also appreciate it. 


With Sampson through the War. By W. A. M. Goode. 
With Contributed Chapters by Rear Admiral Samp- 
son, Captain Robley D. Evans, and Commander C. 
C. Todd. 8vo, pp. 307. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Company. $2.50. 

The important leaders in the late war, whether by land 
or by sea, are not to go unrepresented in the growing collec- 
tion of war books. Most of them have developed a surprising 
literary talent, and are rivaling the journalists and cor- 
respondents in chronicling the deeds upon which their fame 
will rest. Admiral Sampson was fortunate in having with 
him on the New York throughout the war a very skillful and 
accomplished representative of the Associated Press, Mr. 
W.A.M. Goode. The volume that Mr. Goode now gives us 
must of necessity have been written altogether from the 
point of view of aman who saw the war from the deck of 
one ship. But one must be somewhere to see a naval war, 
and there certainly might be worse places than the deck of 
the flagship. The spirit of the North Atlantic squadron is 
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faithfully reflected in these readable pages, and some brief 
chapters are contributed by commanders,—one of them on 
the reasons for the victory over Cervera’s fleet by Admiral 
Sampson himself, one on the Schley expedition to Santiago 
by Capt. Robley D. Evans, and tv.» brief chapters by Com- 
mander Todd of the Wilmington, one of which is on the 
Cardenas affair and the other on the southwestern blockade. 
Naturally, Mr. Goode takes the Sampson sidein the contro- 
versy over the relative honors due that Admiral and Schley. 


The Story of the Philippines!) By Murat Halstead. 
8vo, pp. 400. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. $2. 


Mr. Halstead has not given us a very systematic book, 
but it embodies a remarkable amount of information and of 
interesting and pertinent comment, apropos of the perform- 
ances and achievements of the United States during the past 
year. Mr. Halstead made avery quick trip to the Philippine 
Islands, starting from San Francisco with General Merritt, 
but pausing for a time at Honolulu, and making the rest of 
the journey by a later ship. He would not regard himself as 
a first-hand authority upon the islands; but he knows un- 
usually well how to obtain the information which he sets 
about acquiring, and his trip was by no meansa fruitless one. 
In the light of what has since happened, Mr. Halstead’s inter- 
view with Aguinaldo has an unanticipated importance. The 
volume in all its parts will be found to contain a surprising 
amount of timely material. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Bismarck, The Man and the Statesman : Being the Re- 
flections and Reminiscences of Otto, Prince von 
Bismarck. Translated under the supervision of 
A.J.Butler. 2 Vols., 8vo, pp. 437—382. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $7.50. 

The Bismarck conversations, as they were taken down 

‘ty Busch and as they formed the basis of the gossipy but 

important volumes which appeared some months ago under 

the title ‘* Bismarck: Some Secret Pages of His History,” 
certainly added nothing to the dignity of the great German 
statesman. They revealed, however, many of the lines of 
rugged strength which belong to the character of the man 
who made modern Germany. The two volumes of similar 
bulk which have appeared more recently are credited to the 
pen of Bismarck himself. In his last years, after retirement 
from office, he undertook at the instance of a firm of lead- 
ing German publishers to put down on paper for publication 
after his death, some reminiscences of his long public career. 

Bismarck had failed so greatly in his old age that it was 

very difficult for him to carry out his plans; and Herr 

Bucher, whose business it was to hold the old Prince at 

work and take down his observations in shorthand, had a 

very unhappy time of it. Bismarck’s mind led him off to 

interminable digressions; and the work seemed to move no 
whither. It is greatly to the credit of Bucher that he per- 
sisted under difficult circumstances, editing the notes, se- 
curing Bismarck’s revision,—or, what amounts to the same 
thing, his acceptance of Bucher’s revision,—until a large 
number of chapters were brought intoa valuableshape. Itis 
scarcely true to say that they form a great autobiography; 
but they must constitute an invaluable part of the materials 
for the construction of the great biography that some one has 
yet to write. The work is abundantly worth reading from 
beginning to end; but an easier and more agreeable way to 
deal with it will be to take it up now and again for indi- 
vidual chapters. For example, it is a great piece of good 
fortune to the student of politics to have thirty or forty 
pages from Bismarck himself on the Triple Alliance, a chap- 
ter on the future policy of Russia, and another on the Berlin 

Congress of 1878. It is needless to say that his chapters 

which pertain to the Versailles episode, the making of peace, 

and the proclamation of the new German Empire, are im- 

portant in the highest degree. The first volume,—which 

gives Bismarck’s recollections of the year 1848 and the events 
preceding and following that great epoch, and also his early 
experiences as a diplomatist and his recollections of the 

Crimean War,—brings the retrospect down to the Frankfort 
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Diet and the affairs of the early sixties. Thereafter, the 
great Bismarckian-Prussian drama develops rapidly with 
the Schleswig-Holstein episode and the events leading up to 
the Franco-Prussian War. The book ends with a brief chap- 
ter on the Emperor Frederick III., following a long one on 
William I. Thereisno discussion of the present Emperor, 
or of Bismarck’s troubles with his overapt pupil. There is, 
after all, a fascination that nothing else can equal in the ac- 
count which a great man of action himself gives of the great 
events in which he played the leading réle. 


The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell. 
O’Brien. Two volumes in one, 8vo, pp. 772. 
York : Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


The public had a right to expsct an authoritative 
biography of Charles Stewart Parnell; and the men of Irish 
stock scattered throughout the English-speaking world were 
entitled to have the great leader of the cause of Ireland 
adequately portrayed by one who knew him well. Mr. 
O’Brien, in other books, has shown himself master of the 
political history of Ireland and of the Irish question, and in 
this work he shows himself able to write a very readable 
biography. These two volumes, bound as one in the Ameri- 
can edition, contain a great number of letters and document- 
ary matter which enhance the historical value of the work. 
A long interview with Gladstone on the character and 
career of Parnell comes to us like a voice from the dead, in- 
asmuch as it belongs to the latest period of the utterances of 
the great English advocate of Home Rule. 


By R. Barry 
New 


When Knighthood was in Flower, or, The Love Story 
of Charles Brandon and Mary Tudor, the King’s 
Sister, and Happening in the Reign of His August 
Majesty, King Henry VIII. By Edwin Caskoden 
(Charles Major.) 12mo, pp. 249. Indianapolis: The 
Bowen-Merrill Company. $1.50. 


History tells us that Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
a valiant knight of the time of King Henry VIII., was sent 
to France to bring home the widowed French Queen, Mary 
Tudor, sister of Henry, and that he married her. Tradition 
has added many details to the record and by a judicious and 
masterly exploitation of both history and tradition Mr. 
Charles Major, a lawyer living in Shelbyville, Ind., has 
created what we should call, for lack of a fitter expression, 
an historical drama of real power. The work is as free as 
possible from the various tricks and artificialities so com- 
mon in attempts of this kind, but its simplicity is its 
strength. It is a plain, straightforward tale of life, not 
without occasional crudities of diction, not always faultless 
when tried by accepted standards of literary construction, 
but yet, after all deductions have been made, a book of rare 
merits. As a character study Mr. Major’s delineation of 
Mary Tudor is remarkable, but the author deserves quite as 
much praise for his unusual success in surrounding all his 
characters with what is technically known as the ‘‘atmos- 
phere” of their times. This is what gives the work its 
wonderful unity and consistency—qualities obviously lack- 
ing in so many would-be “ historical”? novels. None but a 
devoted student of English history could have produced 
such an effect. One hesitates to class Mr. Major’s effort 
with the romances of Anthony Hope; it reminds us rather 
of the genius of Sir Walter Scott, and without going back to 
Scott it would not be easy to find its equal in its particular 
field. Assuredly, the spirit of romanticism is not dead. 


The Companions of Pickle. By Andrew Lang. 8vo, 
pp. 318. New York : Longmans, Green & Co. $5. 


The readers of Mr. Andrew Lang’s * Pickle the Spy” 
who care to pursue farther the historical by-paths on which 
that work may have started them will find in its sequel 
an entertaining volume constructed on similar lines. Mr. 
Lang’s characters are never dull, whatever else may be their 
merits or defects. Somehow we find ourselves criticising 
them as if they had their parts to play in some bit of fiction; 
under Mr. Lang’s deft touch they soon cease to pose as his- 
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torical personages; we forget, indeed, that they are his- 
torical. Tous they are merely good players. 


Historical Tales. Spanish. By Charles Morris. 12mo, 
pp. 331. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.25. ss 
Mr. Morris has contrived to weave into these tales a 

considerable amount of sober history. Some of the chapters 

deal with distinct episodes, such as the battle of Lepanto, 
the sailing of the ** Invincible Armada,” and the defeats at 

Manila and Santiago, while others are more philosophical, 

discussing, for example, the causes of Spain’s decadence. 


The Autobiography of a Veteran. By General Count 
Enrico Della Rocca. Translated from the Italian 
and Edited by Janet Ross. 8vo, pp. 311. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

The Italian general and statesman, Count Enrico Della 
Rocca, died in 1897 at the age of ninety years. During his 
long life he had witnessed many important political develop- 
ments. He had seen the revolutionary movement of 1848, 
the rise and downfall of Napoleon III., and finally the 
growth of a united Italy. His impressions and reflections 
were recorded in the autobiography which he completed in 
the last years of his life. 

The Underground Railroad from Slavery to Freedom. 
By Wilbur H. Siebert. With an Introduction by 
Albert Bushnell Hart. 8vo, pp. xxv—478. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. #4. ; 

A few books and magazine articles have been published 
about the famous * Underground Railroad” of antislavery 
days, and allusions toit in the literature of the period are 
not infrequent. It has remained for Professor Siebert to 
write the first comprehensive history of this unique in- 
stitution. As a preparation for this work the writer spent 
several years in gathering materials for the narrative from 
living participants in the operations of this secret system of 
slave transportation. Interviews were had with surviving 
refugees themselves, when possible, as well as with those 
who helped them on their way out of bondage. The names 
of more than three thousand “underground” agents, con- 
ductors, and station-keepers are published in an appendix of 
the volume. One of the most interesting features of the 
work is the map of ** underground” routes to Canada. The 
life of the refugees after their settlement in Canada has 
been traced by Professor Siebert with great care, and recent 
photographs of some of them are presented, There are also 
portraits of several leaders in the antislavery cause who 
promoted the efficiency of the ** Underground Railroad,” and 
various other illustrations. The volume contains a full 
bibliography of the subject, and foot-note references to 
authorities are supplied for nearly every statement made in 
the text. The author has given us a most interesting treat- 
ment of animportant chapter in American history. 


Zoroaster : The Prophet of Ancient Iran. By A. V. 
Williams Jackson. 8vo, pp. xxiii—314. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3. 

This work is a scholarly and exhaustive biography of the 
great prophet of the fire-worshipers, written by one of the 
very few men in the world competent to perform such a 
task. Indeed, when we consider that only a few years ago 
scholars were declaring that Zoroaster was a myth it seems 
a venturesome undertaking, even for a Columbia University 
professor, to challange iconoclastic criticism with a 300-page 
“life” of a personage whose birth is placed at least as far 
back as the seventh century before Christ. Yet Professor 
Jackson cites abundant authority for his statements about 
Zoroaster, if contemporary commentaries on the Avesta, or 
sacred books of Zoroaster’s faith, are to be accepted as 
authority, and much of our accepted information about 
other historical characters rests on evidence in no degree 
more trustworthy. While Professor Jackson’s data cannot 
be independently examined by his readers generally, his 
standing as an Indo-Iranian scholar, both in this country 


and abroad, will assure most students as to the general ac. 
curacy and reliability of his conciusions. The final verdict, 
of course, must be given by the small group of scholars who 
are familiar with the evidence at first hand. 


Saladin, and the Fall of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
By Stanley Lane-Poole. 12mo, pp. xxiv—4l6. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. d 
This volume in the “* Heroes of the Nations” series has 

at least the great merit of reliability. The writer tells us 
that nearly all of the sources of his information are contem- 
porary, a large part of the story being told by eye-witnesses, 
while in no instance has an authority been relied on who 
was more than one generation removed from the events he 
narrates. This fact gives value to the work from the point 
of view of historical criticism. In other respects also the 
book is a worthy companion of its predecessors in this excel- 
lent series. The illustration, especially, is of a high order. 


Egypt: The Land of the Temple Builders. By Walter 
Scott Perry. 8vo, pp. xv—249. Boston: The Prang 
Educational Company. $1.50. 

Professor Perry, the accomplished director of the de- 
partment of fine artsin the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has prepared a helpful book for students of Egyptian art. 
Numerous illustrations supplement the text. 


The Homeric Palace. By Norman Morrison Isham. 
8vo, pp. 64. Providence, R.I.: The Preston & 
Rounds Company. $1. 

This study has been made from the architect’s point of 
view, as well as from that of the Homeric student. The 
accompanying bibliography and foot-notes facilitate a more 
minute investigation by such readers as care to pursue the 
subject farther. . 


Michael Faraday : His Life and Work. By Silvanus P. 
Thompson. 12mo, pp. 318. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25. ; 

This volume tells the life story of the discoverer of 
magneto-electric currents—‘*the principle upon which all 
our modern dynamos and transformers are based, the foun- 
dation of all the electric lighting and electric transmission 
of power,” as Professor Thompson putsit. Sucha biography 
appears very fittingly in the ‘**‘Century Science Series.” 
Faraday was, indeed, one of the giants of the nineteenth 
century in scientific achievements. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


In the Forbidden Land. By A. Henry Savage Landor. 
2 Vols., 8vo, pp. 323—262. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $9. = 
It is not often in these prosaic times that a traveler on 

any part of the earth’s surface can bring back tales of per- 
sonal danger and hairbreadth escapes. Even African ex- 
ploration has largely ceased to be a matter of personal 
prowess. The story of Mr. Landor’s adventures in Tibet is 
therefore unusually startling, for it tells how an English 
traveler, as recently as in the spring, summer, and autumn 
of 1897, was captured, imprisoned, and tortured, while on a 
peaceable journey through“ the forbidden land.” This 
work, however, is far more than a narrative of stirring 
incidents, novel and important though they be; it gives a 
revelation of « hitherto little-known land and people. Dur- 
ing much of the journey the circumstances were far from 
favorable to scientific investigation, but Mr. Landor col- 
lected data of great value, and his work throughout bears 
the impress of the man of science. In the matter of illus- 
tration the publishers have been lavish. Sucha search-light 
illumination of this strange country and its uncouth inhab- 
itants was never before attempted. 

Picturesque India : A Handbook for European Travel- 
ers. By W.S. Caine. 8vo, pp. xlv—662. New York: 
George Routledge & Sons. $4. 

Mr. W.S. Caine’s very interesting descriptive volume 
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entitled ‘t Picturesque India,” which has so firmly estab- 
lished itself with the British public, has appeared in a new 
edition, with a contributed chapter from the pen of Lord 
Curzon, the new Viceroy to India, on ** The Northwest Fron- 
tier of India.” Mr. Caine’s volume is highly recommended 
as a handbook for travelers. 


Within the Purdah. By S. Armstrong-Hopkins, M.D. 


12mo, pp. 248. New York: Eaton & Mains. $1.25. 

This volume records the personal observations of a 
woman medical missionary in India. It pictures the domes- 
tic life of the high-caste Indian woman. 


NATURE STUDY. 


The Principles of Biology. By Herbert Spencer. Vol. 

I., pp. 718. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2. 

All students of biology will welcome the revised and 
enlarged edition of Herbert Spencer’s ** Principles of Bi- 
ology”? which is just coming from the press. The work 
originally appeared in 1864 and has long held a place beside 
the treatises of Darwin and Huxley as one of the exponents 
of the evolutionary school of thought. 


The Foundations of Zoélogy. By William Keith 
Brooks. 8vo, pp. 3839. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 

The lectures delivered at Columbia University by Pro- 
fessor Brooks, of Johns Hopkins, on **The Principles of 
Science as Illustrated by Zodlogy ’”’ have been published in a 
handsome volume. Dr. Brooks, unlike many scientific in- 
vestigators, is the master of a happy literary style. He is 
able to so illuminate his subject as to make it attractive to 
the general reader. 


The Wild Fowl of the United States and British Pos- 
sessions ; or, The Swan, Geese, Ducks, and Mergan- 
sers of North America. By Daniel Giraud Elliot. 
8vo, pp. 316. New York: Francis P. Harper. $2.50. 
The final volume in Professor Elliot’s ornithological 

series has just appeared. The same careful methods have 

been pursued in this as in the preceding volumes on ** North 

American Shore Birds” and ** Game Birds” and the same 

artist, Mr. Edwin Sheppard, has made the drawings for the 

plates used to illustrate the text. These three volumes con- 
stitute a useful little library of American bird lore. Both 
popular and scientific descriptions are given, with numerous 
incidental aids to the identification of species. The draw- 
ings were made from the life and add much to the value of 
the books. This is a distinction of the series. , 


Lectures on the Evolution of Plants. 
Houghton Campbell. 12mo, pp. 327. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

The professor of botany in the Stanford University pre- 
sents in this volume the more striking facts bearing upon 
the evolution of plapt forms. We have here a connected 
account, from the evolutionist’s point of view, of the devel- 
opment of the plant kingdom. The treatment of the subject, 
so far as possible, is freed from technicalities and is ad- 
dressed not only to the student of botany, but to those 
general readers who are interested in biological problems. 


The Principles of Agriculture. Edited by L. H. Bailey. 
12mo, pp. 315. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

This is an elementary treatise on the management and 
enrichment of soils, the culture of plants and crops, and the 
care of stock. The book abounds in practical suggestions, 
several of which are very effectively enforced by the illus- 
trations. The editor of the volume is the able and success- 
ful professor of horticulture in Cornell University. He has 
designed his book for the use of schools and rural societies. 


The Story of the Cotton Plant. By F. Wilkinson. 16mo, 
pp. 191. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 40 cents. 
A brief account of the culture and manufacture of cot- 
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ton in all parts of the world. The manipulation of the fiber 
in the successive processes is fully described and illustrated. 


A Handbook of Medical Climatology. By S. Edwin 
Solly, M.D. 8vo, pp. 470. Philadelphia : Lea Broth- 
ers & Co. $4. 

While intended especially for the medical profession, 
Dr. Solly’s treatise on climatology will naturally interest 
many layreaders. An unbiased guide to the leading health 
resorts of this and other countries has long been desired by 
all who appreciate the value of climate in the prevention 
and treatment of disease. Sucha guide seems to have been 
provided by Dr. Solly, who also gives an interesting exposi- 
tion of the underlying principles of medical climatology. 
Several excellent maps accompany the text. If we mistake 
not, this is the first comprehensive treatment of the subject 
in the English language. 


A Laboratory Manual in Astronomy. By Mary E. 
Byrd. 8vo, pp. 281. » Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.35. 
There seems to be no good reason why “ the laboratory 

method,” which has done so much in recent years for the 

other physical sciences, should not be applied to college 
work inastronomy. Itseems absurd that the study of the 

heavenly bodies should even at this late day be so largely a 

matter of * book learning” and that students should have to 

be exhorted to use their eyes and train their powers of 
observation, rather than rely exclusively on dry mathemat- 
ical calculations which might be worked out in the study 
without any reference to the visible stars in the heavens. 

This ‘** Laboratory Manual,” prepared by the director of the 

Smith College observatory, shows what may be done with 

home-made apparatus, as well as with the unaided eye, in 

the direct observation of the heavens. 


A Short History of Astronomy. By Arthur Berry. 
12mo, pp. xxxi—440. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

The aim of this work is to give an outline of the history 

of astronomy ‘in a form which shall be intelligible to a 

reader who has no special knowledge of either astronomy 

or mathematics, and has only an ordinary educated person’s 
power of following scientific reasoning.” 


Flashlights on Nature. By Grant Allen. Illustrated 
by Frederick Enock. 12mo, pp. 312. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Company. $1.50. 

Mr. Grant Allen has found outa great many of Nature’s 
secrets and he is able to tell them in an effective and un- 
hackneyed way. His tales of every-day experiences in the 
vegetable and animal worlds are decidedly entertaining and 
conducive to independent research and observation on the 
part of the reader. The illustrations made for the book by 
Mr. Frederick Enock are unusually meritorious. 


ESSAYS AND MISCELLANY. 


Essays in Dramatic Criticism. By L. Dupont Syle. 
16mo, pp. 161. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

%5 cents. 

In this little book the assistant professor of English 
literature in the University of California develops certain 
principles of criticism and applies them in the consideration 
of a few modern plays now frequently produced on the Eng- 
lish and American stage. It hardly need be said that the 
author’s ideals of the drama permit but a scant tolerance on 
his part of the bulk of this latter-day dramatic material. 


The Drama: Its Law and Its Technique. By Elisa- 
beth Woodbridge. 16mo, pp. xvi—181. Boston : 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.50. 

Thisis a lucid discussion of the subject in its practical 
as wellasits philosophic aspects. The book is particularly 
adapted for use in the college class-room. The author ac- 
knowledges ‘her obligations to Freytag, but the method of 
treatment and illustration followed is entirely her own. 
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Angels’ Wings. By Edward Carpenter. 12mo, pp. 248. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 

Under this title are grouped nine essays on art and its 
relation to life. In the first essay the democracy of Wagner, 
Millet, and Whitman is discussed. Other papers treat of 
“Nature and Realism in Art,” **The Human Body in its 
Relation to Art,” “ Tradition, Convention, and the Gods,” 
and two chapters are devoted to Beethoven and his work. 
The volume is illustrated with nine full-page plates. 


Miscellanies. By Austin Dobson. 16mo, pp. 364. New 

York : Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

A series of vivacious papers having to do chiefly with 
the London of the eighteenth century and the literary 
celebrities of that era. The range of biographical and an- 
tiquarian lore brought to light in this volume is remark- 
On some accounts the most important of the essays 


able. 
is the first, on **Goldsmith’s Poems and Plays.” 
The Lesson of Popular Government. By Gamaliel 

Bradford. 2 Vols., 8vo, pp. 589—602. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. #. 

The title of Mr. Bradford’s rather formidable two- 
volume work would seem to indicate that it is intended to 
point a moral or make an argument, rather than to present 
a treatise on government in the scientific spirit. Mr. Brad- 
ford for a great many years has been writing pithy letters to 
newspapers in Boston and New York, arguing in favor of the 
admission of members of the President’s Cabinet to the cham- 
bers of Congress for active participation in the discussion 
of matters affecting their several executive departments, 
There is, of course, something to be said in favor of that 
suggestion, while there is also a great deal to be said against 
it. That it would work any profound change, either for bet- 
ter or for worse, in our government is scarcely to he be- 
lieved. Mr. Bradford seems to have committed himself to 
his thesis first, and to have made his research and inquiry 
subsequently, not so much for the purpose of testing the 
value of his theory as for the purpose of elaborating his 
argument. When once the reader is warned that Mr. Brad- 
ford’s book is strongly colored by his preconceived theories, it 
is a pleasure to say that it is a most readable and creditable 
contribution to the literature of contemporary politics, in 
both the larger and more restricted sense of the word, and 
that, whether or not it makes converts to Mr. Bradford’s 
way of thinking, it must take an important place in the 
literature of those able and strongly sustained discussions 
that are always so earnestly to be encouraged as needful 
to the wholesome life and progress of a democracy. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Pres- 
idents, 1789-1897. By James D. Richardson. 10 
Vols., 8vo. Published by Authority of Congress. 
The publication of this important work, which has 

already been noticed in these columns, has now been com- 

pleted. Numerous illustrations, comprising portraits of the 

Presidents, views of public buildings, reproductions of 

famous paintings, etc., have been incorporated. Mr. Rich- 

ardson’s condensed biographical sketches of the Presidents 
are admirable. The work has been placed on sale, through 

a “committee of distribution” having headquarters at 

Washington. 

The World Almanac and Encyclopedia. 1899. 12mo, 
pp. 546. New York: New York World. Paper, 25 
cents. 

The Tribune Almanac for 1899. Edited by Henry Eck- 
ford Rhoades. 12mo, pp. 352. New York: The 
Tribune Association. Paper, 25 cents. 

The Daily News Almanac and Political Register for 1899. 
Compiled by George E. Plumbe. 12mo, pp. 488. Chi- 
cago: The Chicago Daily News Company. Paper, 
25 cents. 

The newspaper almanacs of the current year contain an 








unusually large proportion of matter of permanent interest. 
The story of the war with Spain is concisely told in each of 
them. Thecompilation made by the Chicago Daily News is 
especially complete as regards information pertaining to the 
personnel of our army and navy. The list of volunteer 
officers is the most satisfactory that we happen to have seen 
anywhere. 

Hawaiian Almanac and Annual for 1899. Compiled by 
Thos. G. Thrum. 8vo, pp. 203. Honolulu: Thos. 
G. Thrum ; New York: Baker & Taylor Company. 
75 cents. 

This invaluable handbook of information relating to the 
Hawaiian Islands has reached its twenty-fifth year of publi- 
cation. Tourists and merchants inquiring about Hawaii 
will find the facts and hints contained in this publication 
very helpful and suggestive. 

Who’s Who, 1899: An Annual Biographical Dictionary. 
Edited by Douglas Sladen. 12mo, pp. xx—1014. 
London: Adam and Charles Black; New York : 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

‘““Who’s Who” has had an excellent reputation for 
many years as the standard biographical annual of Great 
Britain. As the volume is made up of brief biographies of 
living persons it is possible to print a large number of these 
in small compass, The general accuracy and trustworthiness 
of the book as a work of reference are unquestioned, but un- 
til it can have an American editing it will never be recog- 
nized as an authority on American biography. Its editor’s 
wild gropings in the effort to select a few hundred American 
names are simply grotesque. We understand that next 
year’s volume is to be greatly improved in this respect. The 
annual is so good in its general features that we do not care 
to dwell on faults so soon to be remedied. 


LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM. 


A History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death 
of Queen Anne. By Adolphus William Ward. 
New and Revised Edition, 3 Vols., 8vo, pp. 588—77 
—618. New York: The Macmillan Company. $9 
per set. 

The original edition of this valuable work has been out 
of print for some time. The text has now been revised 
throughout and in parts rewritten. Later historical facts 
have been incorporated. 

A History of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth 
Century. By Henry A. Beers. 8vo, pp. 462. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2. 

The principal writers treated by Professor Beers in this 
volume are Thomson, Collins, Shenstone, Akenside, Dyer, 
Gray, Mason, Thomas and Joseph Warton, Hurd, Beattie, 
Percy, Walpole, Clara Reeve, Anna Radcliffe, ‘* Monk” 
Lewis, MacPherson, Chatterton, and Scott. The ‘“ roman- 
tic’? movement in English letters began, as Professor Beers 
shows, earlier than on the Continent, but it was not crystal- 
lized. We do not recognize a distinct ‘*school of romanti- 
cism” in England, but Professor Beers characterizes the 
whole period of reaction from the spirit of Pope, Dryden, 
Addison, and Swift, which began in the latter decades of 
the eighteenth century and culminated early in the nine- 
teenth, as the “ romantic ” stage. 

The French Revolution and the English Poets. By 
Albert Elmer Hancock. 12mo, pp. xvi—197. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Hancock’s very interesting study deals with the 
English * romantic” poetsof the opening nineteenth century 
—Shelley, Byron, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. Mr. Hancock 
takes up the thread of English romanticism where Profess- 
or Beers drops it. 

Three Studies in Literature. By Lewis E. Gates. 12mo, 
pp. 211. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

These three essays treat of three prose writers of the 
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present century, Francis Jeffrey, Cardinal Newman, and 
Matthew Arnold. 
A History of Japanese Literature. By W. G. Aston. 
12mo, pp. 419. New York : D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
A large portion of Mr. Aston’s volume is very properly 
given up totranslation from the Japanese. No knowledge 
of the native literature can be assumed to exist as yet among 
English-speaking people. Mr. Aston makes it his business 
to impart such knowledge and he opens up to the Occidental 
literary excursionist a delightful field for exploration. 
BOUND VOLUMES OF THE MAGAZINES. 


The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine. Vol. LVI. 
New Series, Vol. XXXIV. May, 1898, to October, 
1898. 8vo, pp. 960. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 

The last bound volume of the Century—the fifty-sixth— 
is full of reminders of the Spanish war, although the more 
important serial accounts of that episode are appearing in 
the current volume. The Century’s high standards are well 
maintained. 

St. Nicholas : an Illustrated Magazine for Young Folks. 
Conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. Vol. XXV. 
8vo, pp. 1056. New York: The Century Company. 
With such story-tellers as Kipling and Stockton to en- 

tertain them, the young readers of St. Nicholas did not suffer 

last year for lack of stimulating fiction. In other depart- 
ments, too, the magazine nobly sustained its reputation. 

The Bookman: an Illustrated Literary Journal. Vol. 
VIII. September, 1898—February, 1899. 8vo, pp. 
600. New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. 

One of the new features in the Bookman is Mr. Norman 
Hapgood’s * Drama of the Month,” an illustrated article ap- 
pearing regularly. The “Chronicle and Comment” depart- 
ment continues to be cleverly illustrated. 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


dssentials of Psychology. By Colin 8. Buell. 12mo, 
pp. 238. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.10. 

The Rights and Duties of American Citizenship. By 
Westel Woodbury Willoughby. 12mo, pp. 336. New 
York: American Book Company. $1. 

First Lessons in Civics. By S. E. Forman. 12mo, pp. 192. 
New York: American Book Company. 60 cents. 

A Compend of Geology. By Joseph Le Conte. 12mo, 
pp. 426. New York : American Book Company. $1.20. 

Physical Geography. By William Morris Davis, as- 
sisted by William Henry Snyder. 12mo, pp. 446. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. $1.40. 

Geographical Nature Studies. By Frank Owen Payne. 
Boards, 12mo, pp. 144. New York : American Book 
Company. 25 cents. 

The Human Body. A Text-Book of Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy and Hygiene. By H. Newell Martin. Fifth 


Edition, Revised by George Wells Fitz. 12mo, pp. 
422. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.20. 

Seed Dispersal. By W. J. Beal. 12mo, pp. 87. Boston : 
Ginn & Co. 40 cents. 

Bird World. By J. H. Stickney. 12mo, pp. 222. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 70 cents. 

An Introduction to Machine Drawing and Design. By 
David Allan Low. 12mo, pp. 187. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 75 cents. 

Elements of Perspective. By Christine Gordon Sulli- 
van. 12mo, pp. 96. New York: American Book 
Company. $1. 

A Short Course in Music. By Frederic H. Ripley and 
Thomas Tapper. Book LII., square 12mo, pp. 175. 
New York: American Book Company. 50 cents. 


First Steps in the History of Our Country. By William 
A. Mowry and Arthur May Mowry. Square 12mo, 
pp. 315. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 60 cents. 

United States History in Elementary Schools. By 
L. L. W. Wilson. 12mo, pp. 538. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 30 cents. 

Algebra for Schools. By George W. Evans. 12mo, 
pp. 433. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.12. 

The Public School Mental Arithmetic. By J. A. Mc- 
Lellan and A. F. Ames. 12mo, pp. 149. New York : 
The Macmillan Company. 25 cents. 

Text-Book of Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. By 
E. Franklin Smith. 12mo, pp. xxiii—198. New 
York: William R. Jenkins. $1. 

Elementary Physiology. By Benjamin Moore. 12mo, 
pp. 295. New York : Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20. 

Our Feathered Friends. By Elizabeth Grinnell and 
Joseph Grinnell. 12mo, pp. 144. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

The Seventh Book of Homer’s Odyssey. Edited by 
Charles W. Bain. 16mo, pp. xi—123. Boston : Ginn 
& Co. 45 cents. 

Ten Orations of Cicero. with Selections from the Letters. 
Edited by William R. Harper and Frank A. Gallup. 
12mo, pp. 566. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Half leather, $1.30. 

Selections from the Correspondence of Cicero. Edited 
for Sight Reading by J. C. Kirtland, Jr. 12mo, pp. 
103. New York: American Book Company. 50 
cents. 

A Dictionary of University Degrees. By Flavel S. 
Thomas. 12mo, pp. 109. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen. $1. 

Authors’ Birthdays : Second Series. By C. W. Bardeen. 
12mo, pp. 459. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. $1. 
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Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the March numbers of periodicals. 
For table of abbreviations see last page. 


Abolitionists, The, G. Andras, Can. 

Acetylene, C. A. 8S. Howlett, CasM. 

Acting of Plays by ernie i F. Watson, Gent. 

Adams’ Science of Finance, E. R. A. Seligman, PSQ. 

Advertising Disfigurement, R. Evans, West. 

Afghanistan, Memories of—1V., H. Gough, PMM, 

Africa, British West, Native Rule in, H. Bell, Mac. 

Africa: From the Cape to Cairo, C. de Thierry, NIM. 

Aguinaldo, At Home With, M. Bailey, Over. 

Air, Liquid, R. S. Baker, McCl. 

Annee the Great: His Victory at Issus, B. I. Wheeler, 
Jent. 

Americanism Versus Imperialism—II., A. Carnegie, NAR. 

American Men and Things, G. de Buisseret, RGen. 

America, South, Collapse of, Cham. 

Anatomy, Present Status of, J. P. McMurrich, ANat. 

Ancestors, The Modern Search for, Mary H. Leonard, SelfC. 

Anglo-Saxon in the Kast, An, H. W. Dresser, Arena. 

Animals: How They Survive, NIM. 

Anti-Semitism and Zionism, J. Rabinowitz, MisR. 

Arabia and the Persian Gulf, Trade of, BT J, February. 

* Arabian Nights,” The Real, Anna Leach, Cos. 

Arcachon, Among the Pines of, T. A. Cook, PMM. 

Archeology and the Higher Criticism, J. P, Peters, NW. 

Army, Battery Competition in the, E. A. Millar, JMSI. 

Army : Defects in Our Military Machine, J. Chester, JMSI. 

Army: State Troops anc a National Reserve, E. E. Britton, 


JMSI. 
Army? What Is the Use of a Regular, A. H. Russell, JMSI. 


Art: 

Abbey, Edwin Austin, M. H. Spielmann, MA. 

Alexander, John W., Portraits of, H. S. Morris, Scrib. 

Anquetin, Louis, Painter, R. H. Sherard, AJ. 

Bridgman, Frederick Arthur, AA. 

Brown, Gordon, an Illustrator of Books, J. W. Darton, AJ. 

Cassatt, Mary, A. Hoeber, Cent. 

Continental Applied Art, Art. 

Cottet, Charles, Work of, G. Mourey, IntS, February. 

Decorations of the Musée des Beaux-Arts at Neuchatel, 
IntS, February. 

Four Living Portrait-Painters, E. F. Baldwin, Out. 

* Friends of Manual Arts, The,” Sunny Frykholm, Art. 

Front Doors, K. W. Clouston; AJ. 

Grafly, Charles, Sculptor, L. Taft, BP. 

Herkomer, Hubert, as a Painter in Enamels—II., MA, 

How to Design from Nature, A. E. Blackmore, AA. 

Loeb, Louis, Painter and Illustrator, Regina Armstrong, 
Al 


Meacci, Ricvciardo, Helen Zimmern, MA. 
Moretto da Brescia, P. Momenti, AJ. 
Nicholson, William, Edna Harris, BP. 
Pape, Eric, Painter and Illustrator, Dora M. Morrell, BP. 
Parsons, Miss Beatrice, Art. 
Pentield, Edward, and His Art, Crit. 
Prat Sapam of the Machine Gun Arm, J. H. Par- 
ker, JMSI. 
Royal Academy in the Present Century, G. D. Leslie, AJ. 
Sketching from Nature, H. V. Barnett, FrL. 
South Kensington Museum Select Committee, MA. 
Suppressed Plates—III., Dickens Canceled Plates, G. S. 
Layard, PMM. 
Thayer, Abbott _H., Mrs. Arthur Bell, IntS, February. 
Verestchagin, Vassili, B. Karageorgevitch, MA. 
Athenians and Pericles, The, B. Winchester, SelfC. 
Australia, Country Life in, Agatha May, RRM, January. 
Babylonian Kings, Discovery of the, P. P. Flournoy, PQ, 
anuary. 
Balkan Peninsula, The Peoples of the, W. Z. Ripley, APS. 
Banking, Gilbert Lectures on, 1899, BankL. 
Banking Methods, Modern, BankNY. 
Banking: Safety-Fund System, BankNY. 
Bank Notes and Legal-Tender Paper, L. J. Gage, BankNY. 
Bankruptcy Law, W. R. Willcox, BankNY. 
Banquo, a Study in * Macbeth,” C. S. Buell, PL. 
Baptismal Formula, The, J. W. Primrose, PQ, January. 
Barr, Amelia E., and Her Home Life, T. Dreiser, Dem. 
Battleship Design, Problem of, E. H. Mullin, CasM. 
Beresford, Lord Charles, on America and the Far East, C. 
H. Shinn, Out. 
Bering Sea Controversy, G. A. Clark, APS. 
Bermuda, Cat: W. 
Bible, Men and Women of the—The Calling of the Child, 
Caroline A. Powell, NatM. 
Bicycle in Modern Warfare, C. P. Staurbach, Home. 


Bicycle of 1899, A. Appleton, Home. 

Bicycling (** All the World A-Wheel”’), T. Waters, Home. 
Birds, London, W. H. Hudson, Long. 

Bird-Study, Educational Value of, F. M. Chapman, EdR. 
er Admiral and General—at Sea, E. J. Blake, 


SM. 

Blacklisting : The New Slavery, W. J. Strong, Arena. 

Boiler and Engine Selection, W. O. Webber, CasM. 

Boomerang, The, and Its Flights, J. Jennings and N. H. 
Hardy, WWM. 

Borgu, Struggle for, Black. 

Boston, Underground Railway of, Jane A. Stewart, Chaut. 

Bright, John, C. E. Boyd, Chaut. 

Browning, Sun Symbolism in, Helen A. Clarke, PL. 

Bul oy Literature, Ancient, O. von Schaching, DH, 

eft 6 


Burgundy, Duchess, of, at Court, Count d’Haussonville, 
tDM, March 1. 

Burmester’s Reminiscences, W. Armstrong, Mus. 

Business Trip Seventy Years Ago, H. E. Mills, NEng. 

Butler’s View of Human Nature, A. Lefevre, Phil. 

California Penal System, C. H. Shinn, APS. 

Camps, Hygienic, H. R. Hopkins, San. 

Canada, Early Railway History of, S. J. McLean, Can. 

Canadian Pacific Railway, F. Dollman, Cass. 

Canadian Rockies, Exploration in the, H. E. M. Stutfield, 


ack, 
Capellini, Cavalier Luigi, G. Della Vecchia, Contem. 
Carroll, Lewis, Life and Letters of, Ellen B. Sherman, BB. 
Ca. Lewis, **The Man Who Loved Little Children,” 
cman. 
Carson, Kit, A. I. Shand, Corn. ; 
Catherine of Braganza, Sidelights Upon, Leng. 
a sj the Nineteenth Century, The Failing, RasN, 
ebruary 1. 
Catholic Prelates as American Diplomats, Margaret F. 
Sullivan, Cathw. 
Cement Briquettes, Comparative Tests of, J. Sondericker, 
JAES, January. 
Chelan, Lake, W. D. Lyman, Over. 
Children, Moral Education of, P. Carus, OC. 
China, Empress Dowager of, H. Blodget, MisH. 
Chinamen, Mental Condition of the, I. T. Headland, MRNY. 
China, Struggle for—III., J. Van den Heuvel, RGen. 
Chinese Empire, Dissolution of the, D. C. Boulger, NAR. 
Chinese Foot Binding, MisR. 
Chinese Language, F’. Ktihnert, DH, Heft 7. 
Chinese Physicians in California, W. M. Tisdale, Lipp. 
Chinese Problem—III., P. Leroy-Beaulieu, RDM, March 1. 
Christ: Did He Preach to Disembodied Spirits in Hades? 
W. W, Harsha, PQ, January. — 
Cuenr and Present-Day Social Problems, B. O. Flower, 
JAge 


Christ in Modern Thought, C. J. Little, MRNY. 
Christian Science, Comedy of, Mallock. NatR. 
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Experiment with the Mneid, J. R. Nelson, School. 
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French System of Education, A. T. Smith, School. 
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Vacation Schools, C. M. Robinson, EdR. 
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Electrical Farm, An, G. E. Walsh, NEng. 
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Electricity at the Paris Exposition, G. Dary, Eng. 
Electric Railways, Power and Equipment of, H. Hunt 
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he clopeedists, The, 7. Lévy-Bruhl 
glish Characteristics, J. Ralph, Har 
py French Portrait—l., WE; Andrews, BB. 
Essay, The Preacher’s Eeesing ‘of the, D. S. Gregory, Hom. 
Etchingham Letters—XLV., bg 
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Europe, Peace of, W. J. Stillman, Contem. 
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Faure, M. Félix, Sketch of, AMR 

Fear as an Ethic Fore koe : Bihelmer, West. 

Florence—IV., A. Goffi n, RG 
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Frederick the Great, Correspondence of” “with Marshal de 
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France: 
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Army Maneuvers in France, R. A. J. Talbot, JMS 
Census of the Employees and Officials of the State in 
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France and Newfoundland, Mac. 
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French System of Education, A. T. Smith, School. 
Jewish Proletariat in France, P. Pottier, RRP, March 1. 
Socialistic Municipalities of Northern France, L. 8S. Rowe, 
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Twenty Years of Colonial Policy, RParis, March 1. 
Gage, Lyman J., BankNY. 
Gas Meter, Automatic, Field for the, E. A. Harman, Eng. 
Germany: 


America and Germany as Competitors—IT., L. J. Magee, 
ing. 

Fourteenth German Army Corps, 1898, A. E. Turner, USM. 
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we _” of the German Banking Law, W. C. Dreher, 
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Slang in German Army and Navy, A. Bothmer, USM. 
Social Democrats in the East Alps, P. Rosegger, Deut. 
Workingmen’s Societies in Ge gig . Brants, RGen. 
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Gold, How to Manufacture, L. Bell, NatM. 
Gold: Increase in Production of, A. E. Outerbridge, Jr., APS. 
Goldsmiths and Their Work, Mrs. P. H. Newman, Art. rf 
Golf and Golfers, H. S. Ever ard, Bad. 
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Grant’s Vicksburg Campaign—II., J. W. Emerson, Mia. 
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Great Britain: 
Banking Reflections ond Segietions, H. Steevens, JF. 
British Rule in India, J. P. Jones, NAR. 
Carnovan, Lord, and ‘Home Rule, Fort. 
England and Her Colonies, 1783-1897, J. Davidson, PSQ. 
England and the United St tates, F. A. Roe, SelfC. 
English Administrators and the Ceded Spanish Posses- 
sions, G. McDermot, CathW. 
Future of the House of Commons, NatR. 
Great Britain’s Lawmakers, P. Alden, Out. 
oa : th of Monopoly in British Industry A H. W. Maer osty, 
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How the Queen’s Subjects Are Married, L. Bingen, Cass. 
How to Reunite the Liberal Par ty, D.S.A. Cosby, Wesi. 
Is the Party System Breaking Up? T. E. Kebbel, Ninec. 
Labor Conditions of a British Colony, Cham. 
Liberals and Cross-Currents, West. 
Liquor Interests in English Politics, E. Porritt, Chaut. 
Open Doors Wanted for Trade, R. Ewen, West. 
Price of the Funds and Government Pure hases, BankL. 
Progress of An ate ag -. a saamanaaame Fort. 
Recruits, E. J. Pi 
Retardation of the avy by the Engineers’ Strike, A. S. 
Hurd, NineC. 
United Irishmen in the British Fleet, H. W. Wilson, Mac. 
University for the People, A, J.C. Collins, NineC 
Vaccination Act of 1898, Mrs. Henr. Faweett, Contem. 
Gunpowder in Warfare, F. L. Oswald, 
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Hauptmann, Gerhart, and His Work, T. S. Baker, Crit. 
teen Islands of the United States, The, O. Ellison, 
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Hawaii, Cycling in, T. P. Perry, O. 
Heidelberg, Past and Present ti. AnnaL. W. Smith, SelfC. 
Hindoo Life and Character, H. Rice, MisR. 
Hittites? Who Were the, C. W. Super, MRNY. 
Hodson, William Stephen Raikes, Black. 
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Horticulture in Mexico, L. N. Stuart, IA. 

Howe, Julia Ward, Reminiscences of—IV., Atlant. 
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International Sympathy, E, D. Warfield, Ed 
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Kindergarten Association, Pittsburg, Elizabeth B. O’Neil, 
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H. Carter, Atlant. 
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Kipling, Stevenson, and Anglo- Saxon mperialism, E. H. 
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Literary Standards, R. W. Conant, Dial, March 1. 

Literary Style, Cultivation of, T. J: Allen, SelfC. 
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Lourdes, A Visit to, "May Crommelin, LeisH. 
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Marine Engineering, Outlook in, G. W. Melville, CasM. 
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Massillon, Jean Baptiste, W. G. Blaikie, Hom 
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Montreal, Municipal Reform in, Can. 

Mormonism, Mrs. Frank Leslie, FrL. 
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Nature’s Workshop, In—II., G. Alen, S 
Naval Engineering, Experience in, G. Ww "Melville, Eng. 
Naval Recruiting, Evolution of, USM. 
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Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, T. B. Reed, Cos. 

Sheridan’s Sons, W. F. Rae, Temp. 

Sherman, William Tecumseh: His Tour of < ope, Cent. 

Shilling, Coin, of Massachusetts Bay—II., W. G. Sumner, 
Yale. February. 

Ship, The. Her Stor Ves W. C. Russell, PMM. 

Siam, Europeans i in, *, Mury, RRP, February l5and Marchl. 

Silk, A Skein of, W. Cc. Kitchin, FrL. 

Slocum, Frances, True Story of, Lea M. Heath, Home. 

Spain, In Southern, During the War, G. Lynd, Cos. 

Spanish Capital, Studies of the, A. Houghton, Cent. 

Spanish Possessions, Ceded, English Administrators and the, 

McDermot, CathW. 

Speeches, Great Men’ s, Trade in, A. Kinnear, Contem. 

Speeches, Maiden, J. Sykes, Leis. 

Speech-Hesitation—II1I., Mrs. E. J. E. Thorpe, Wern. 

Spiritualism of To-day, Cora L. V. Richmond, a 

Socialistic Municipalities of Northern France, L .S. Rowe, 
Yale, February. 

Social Justice, Idea of, A. Fouillée, RDM, March 1. 

Socrates, Political Ideas of, A. Wellauer, BU. 

Songs, National, of America, Della M. Johnson, SelfC. 

Sons of the Revolution, Massachusetts Society of the, W.G. 
Page, NEng. 

Southern Women, Views Concerning, J. M. Whiton, Hom. 

South, New Factory Towns of the, C. B. Spahr, Out. 

Stedman, Edmund Clarence, at Home, T. Dreiser, Mun. 

Steel, Standard Specifications for, W. R. Webster, Eng. 

Steinkirk, F. Dixon, Temp. 


Stevenson, Kipling, and Anglo-Saxon Imperialism, E. H. 
Mullin, BB. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, Letters of—III., Scrib. ‘ 

a Industry, Opportunity of the, C. A. Crampton, 


NAR. 
Sugar Situation in Europe, J. F. Crowell, PSQ. 
eo of the Ulster Peasant, Letitia M’ Clintock, 


en 

Swiss Railways, Nationalization of, H. Deitler, Annals. 

Switzerland, Winter Sport in, Alice C. Ha a 

Symphon Since Beethoven, F. Weingartner, Contem. 

Tampa, Florida, E. R. Hutchins, Mid. 

Taxation of Securities, F. W. Taussig, PSQ. 

Terrier, The Boston, H. W. Huntington, oO. 

a acces of the United States, H. G. Kittredge, 
hau 

Textile Patterns, E. F. Strange, IntS, February. 

Theater, Business of a, W. J. Henderson, Scrib. 

Theater, MY ¢ sew pon of the N. Hap ood, Atlant. 

Theological Tendencies, Present, J. Hw W. Stuckenberg, Hom. 

Theology, Recent Reconstructions of, W. Gladden, Hom. 

Ticket-Scalping, Ethics of, Gunt. 

es ty and His Paintings of the Life of Christ, C. Mof- 
ett, Mc 

Tissot’s Exhibition sy Geieeen, C. F. Browne, BP. 

Tolstoi, A Talk With, YM. 

Tolstoi, Count, at W ok G. Johnston, Arena. 

Torpedo} -Boats, Coast Defense Against, J. B. Richardson, 


“Tourmaline” Expedition, A. G. Spilsbury, Fort. 
Trade Dollar, Origin and History of the, A. E. Outerbridge, 
Jr., BankNY. 
Trampers on the Trail, H. Garland, Cos. 
Transvaal, A Visit to the, M. B. Durham, Bac 
Transvaal, Misgov: ernment of the, H. C “ithonison, NatR. 
lrevelyan, Sir George, as a Historian, Black 
Trinity College, Dublin, Hands Off, A. Traill, NineC. 
Trusts, Era of, Gunt. 
Turenne and the War of the Fronde, W. O’C. Morris, USM. 
Underground Railway of Boston, Jane A. Stuart, Chaut. 
United States: 
ar and Germany as Competitors—II., L. J. Magee, 
ong 
Articles of Confederation and the Constitution, AMonM. 
Defects in Our Military a, * Chester, SI. 
England and the United sig oo A. Roe, SelfC. 
Future of Our Navy, H. C. Taylor, Forum. 
Is Our Army Degenerate? A.S. Bacon, wh ap 
Needed Reforms in Our Monetary System, W 
Forum. 
Our Contemporary Ancestors in the Southern Mountains, 
W.G. Frost, Atlant. 
Reorganization of the National Guard, F. R. Coudert, Jr., 


. D. Bynum, 


State Troops and a National Reserve, E. E. Britton, JMSI. 
United States Revenue Cutter Service, J. W. Collins, CasM. 
What Is the Use of a Regular Army? A.H. Russell, JMSI. 
Why the Treaty Was Ratified, J. C. Spooner, NatM. 
University. A National American, Caroiyn Halsted. Dem. 
Value and Its Measurement, D. I. Green, + a February 
Vatican and Quirinal, Wilfrid Ward, For 
Veuillot, Louis, Correspondence of, G. i a 
Vevey, Wine Festival of, Kathleen Schlesinger, WW 
Virginia, The Year 1619 in, H. R. Bayne, AMonM. 
W: won Dynamic Law of, J. B. Clark, Yale, February. 
Ml ad and Schopenhauer, WA, Ellis, Fort. 
pole, Horace. Hodgson, Gent. 
wan Lost Notion of, T. G. Bowles, Conte 
Warfare, Oblique Attack in, F. L. Huidekoper. JMSI. 
War with Spain: 

Cable-Cutting at Cienfuegos, C. McR. Winslow, Cent. 

Campaigning in the Philippines—lII., P. Ralli, Over. 

Capture of Manila, F. V. Greene, Cent. 

Experiences of a War Censor, G. Squires, a. 

ieee of the War on Our Public Life, L. S. Rowe, 

‘orum 

Inner History of Cervera’s Sortie, Sir R. V. Hamilton, USM. 

Machine Guns in the Spanish-American War, J. H. Par- 

ker, USM. 

Our War with Spain—VI., R. H. Titherington. Mun. 

Rough Riders, The—IT1., T. Roosevelt, Scrib. 

Santiago Battlefield as It Is To-day, H. H. Lewis. Mun. 

Sinking of the * Merrimac ’—IV., R. P. Hobson, Cent. 

Spanish-American War—II., H. G. Lodge, 4 

War on the Sea and Its Lessons, A. T. Mahan, McCl. 

** Winslow ” at Cardenas, J. B. Bernadou, Cent. 
Washington Homes, Historic, Catherine F. Cavanagh, Mun. 
Washington’s ~— uarters at Rocky Hill, AMonM. 
Water-Bicycles, E. P. Bunyea, 0. 

Water Meter, Venturi, C. ferschel, CasM. 

Wealth and Welfare—III., H. H. Powers, Annals. 

wee a nn Taylor and Grant on the, B. E. 
reen, J 

‘Wikeae: Seana Versus Atkinson, Dodge. et al, C. W. Davis, 


For 
Whitman, Walt: His Verse, J. Brigham, Mid. 
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Whitman, Walt, Portraits of, R. M. Bucke, NEng. 


Widor’s Organ Symphonies, T. C. Whitmer, Mus. 


Wilhelmina, Queen, and Women’s Work in Holland, S. M. 


D’E ngelbronner, FrL 


Wisconsin, Delles of, Milfrea McNeal, Mid. 


Women, Industr ial Position of, Damage og E. Moulder, West. 
. Prudhomme, RRP, 


Women in the Twentieth Century, S 
February 15. 


AHR. Americ ican Historical Review, 

AJS. American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

AJT. American Journal of The- 
ology, Chicago. 

ALR. American Law Review, St. 
Louis. 

AMonM. American Monthly Magazine, 
Washington, D. CG. 

AMRR. American Monthly Review of 
Reviews, N. Y. 

ANat. American Naturalist, Boston. 

Annals. Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Pol. and Soc. Science, 
Phila. 

APS. Appleton’s Popular Science 

fonthly, N. Y. 

ARec. Architectural Record, N. Y. 

Arena. Arena, Boston. 

AA. Art Amateur, N. Y. 

Al. Art Interchange, N. Y. 

AJ. Art Journal, London, 

Art. Artist, London. 

Atlant. Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 

Bad. -Badminton, London. 


BankL. Bankers’ Magazine, London. 
BankNY Bankers’ Magazine, N. 


Bib. Biblical World, Chicago. 
BSac. Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, oO. 
J Bibliotheque Universelle, Lau- 

sanne. 

Black. Blackwood’s Magazine, Edin- 
burgh. 

BTJ. Board of Trade Journal, Lon- 
don. 

BB. Book Buyer, N. Y. 

Bkman. Bookman, N. Y. 

BP. Brush and Pencil, Chicago. 

Can. Canadian Magazine, Toronto. 

Cass. Cassell’s Magazine, London. 

CasM. Cassier’s Magazine, NX. 

Cath. Catholic World, N. Y. 

Cent. Century Magazine. N.Y. 

Cham. Chambers’s Journal, Edin- 
burgh. 

Char. Charities Review, N. Y. 

Chaut. pS Jhautauquan, Meadville, Pa. 

CAge. Coming Age, Boston. 

Contem, C — mporary Review, Lon- 
ao 

Corn. Cornhill, London. 

Cos. ( ‘osmopolitan, i ee 

Crit. Critic, N. Y. 

Dem. Demorest’ 8 Family Magazine, 

DH. Deutscher Hausschatz, Re- 
—* 

Deut. Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart. 

Dial. Dial, Chicago. 








Women of the Renaissance, E. Muntz, NouR, February 1. 








JF. 
JMSI. 


JPEcon. 
Kind. 


LHJ. 
LeisH. 
Lipp. 
LQ 


Long. 
Luthq. 


McCl. 
Mac. 


MA. 
Men, 
Met. 
MRN. 
MRNY. 
Mid. 


N at@M, 


NatM. 
NatR. 
NEng. 


. Forum, N. 


- Month, London. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


Dublin Review, Dublin. 
Edinburgh Review, London. 
Education, Boston. 
Educational Review, N. Y. 
Engineering Magazine, N.Y. 
Espafia Moderna, Madrid. 
Fortnightly Review, London. 


Frank Leslie’s Monthly, N. Y. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, Lon- 
don. 

Green Bag, Boston. 

Gunton’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Harper’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Home Magazine, N. Y. 

Homiletic Review, N. Y. 

International Journal of 
Ethics, Phila. 

International Studio, London. 

Irrigation Age, Chicago. 

Journal of the Ass’n of En- 
gineering Societies, Phila. 

Journal of Finance, London. 

Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice Institution, Governor’s 
Island, N. Y. 

Journal of Political Economy, 
Chicago. 

Kindergarten Magazine, Chi- 
cago. 

nites Home Journal, Phila. 

Leisure Hour, London. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. 

London Quarterly Review, 
London. 

Longman’s Magazine,London. 

Lutheran Quarterly, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

McClure’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Macmillan’s Magazine, Lon- 

* don. 

Magazine of Art, London. 

Menorah Monthly, Ne os 

Metaphysical Magazine, N. Y. 

Methodist Review, Nashville. 

Methodist Review, N. Y. 

Midland Monthly, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

Missionary Herald, Boston. 

Missionary Review, N. Y. 

Monist, Chicago. 


Municipal Affairs, N. Y. 
Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Music, Chicago. 
National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Washington, D.C. 
National Magazine, Boston. 
National Review, London. 
New England Magazine, Bos- 
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THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Wood, General, at Santiago, H. H. Lewis, Fort; McCl. 
Wood- Working Machinery, J. ae Eng. 
Working People, America’ s—II., 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, re bye 


ary. 

Writers That Are Quotable, B. Torrey, Ages 
Wyclif the Prophet of Protestantism, J. F 
Yacht, The Type of, A. 
Yangchow, Sack of, in 1644, NineC. 


(All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 


NIM. 


PQ. 


WPM. 


Yale. 
YM. 
Y 









. Spahr, Out. 
aylor, Yale, Febru- 


. Hurst, MRNY. 


J. Kenealy, 0: 






New Illustrated Magazine, 
London. 

New World, Boston. 

Nineteenth ‘Ventury, London. 

North American Review, N.Y. 

Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 

Nuova Antologia, Rome. 

Open Court, Chicago. 

Outing, N Y 

Outlook, N. Y. 

Overland Monthly, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Pall Mall Magazine, London. 

Philosophical Review, N. Y. 

Photographic Times, N. Y. 

Poet-Lore, Boston. 

Political Science Quartérly, 
Boston. 

Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, Phila. 

Presbyterian Quarterly, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

. Quarter ly Journal of Econom- 
ics, Boston. 

Quar terly Review, London. 

Rassegna Nazionale, Florence. 

Réforme Sociale, Paris. 

Review of Review s, London. 

Review of Reviews, Mel- 
bourne. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Paris. 

Revue Générale, Brussels. 

Revue de Paris, Paris. 

Revue Politique et Parlia- 
mentaire, Paris. 

Revue des Revues, Paris. 

Revue Socialiste, Paris. 

Rosary, Somer set, Ohio. 

Sanitarian, 


. School Review, Chicago. 


Scribner’s Magazine, pS 

Self Culture, Akron, Ohio. 

Sewanee Review, Sewanee, 
Tenn. ar 

Strand Magazine, London. 

Sunday Magazine, London, 

Temple Bar, London. 

United Service Magazine, 
London. 

Westminster Review,London. 

Werner’s Magazine, WN. Y. 

bat oon World Maga: ine, Lon- 


Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 
zine, N. 

Yale Review, New Haven. 

Young Man, London. 

Young Woman, London. 




















